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place in the vigifty. While i in, the upper wat 9 the vale, 
the young and new plantations start up in sweet luxuriance, 
on each side of the river; here lie in all directions the vene- 
rable oaks and ash: and ranges of ‘hills, say, we once were 
finelyClad. The Dryads and the Naiads alarmed at the noise 
ofsaws and axes have, affrighted, fled. The felling appears 
/geneal, and ere’ long the boast of this part of the country, 


fe the Oaks of Hy cit | will be x no more. 


} ; 


END OF CAERNARYVONSHIRE. 
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At the peried of the nar invasion the district 1 now com- 
prising the county of Denbigh, in Welsh denominated Sir Din- 
bech, was comprised in that part of Cambria, occupied by the 
Ordovices ; who, if the statement of an ingenious antiquary be 
correct, after having previously been seated in the country, now 
included in Shropshire, to the north of the Huiccit of Bede, or 
the Jugantes of Tacitus, extended their dominions over the 
woodlands of the present Staffordshire, the plains of East-Che- 
shire, and the mountainous parts of North Wales. Their pro- 
gress to the northwest, therefore, must have been over the terri- 
tory, constituting the counties of Flint and Denbigh; and as 
they proceeded, the Carnabii, and the Cornavzi, would conse- 


quently take possession of the parts left unprotected in their” 
year; while the increasing numbers of the Ordovices would 


gradually expand, and people the solitary and desolate wastes, 
situated on the western sea*. 


Under the subordinating policy of the Romans, this tract no- 
_minally formed a portion of Venedotia, one of the minor par- 


“titions of the grand imperial divisions in the island, that re-’ 


ceived the appellation of Britannia secunda. Notwithstanding, 
| however, the violent conflicts sustained by the inhabitants of 
the surrounding districts, and the gasconading boasts, that 
) Cambria 


* While in possession of Shropshire, they acknowledged Uriconium for 
their capital. «© This county they certainly possessed, the town of Medi- 
elanum in the north of it, being particularly ascribed to them by Ptolomy, 
mi and Richard.—The last, viz. Staffordshire and East-Cheshire, were certainly 


not inhabited at the first. by the Carnabii; that tribe, as I have already | 


- shewn, being originally planted upon the hd of the Dee, ‘and ara the 
western side of the county*.’ nl 


° Ww vers s Hist, of Manchester, Vol A; Pe 203. 
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Cambria was subdued; yet few, if any vestiges remain, to 
mark the footsteps of the professed conquerors; ‘nor do any 
historie records attest the subjugation of this part of the country. 
Though stations and encampments, ascribable ‘to the» ‘Romans, 
may he satisfactorily traced in the adjacent counties of Mont» 


gomery, Chester, and Flint; still no discovery of a similar na-. 


ture has, hitherto, occurred in this. Holt has indéed been con-’ 


‘sidered an outpost, or advanced work to the grand station De- 
vena, Chester ;: but the site of the fortification lies m the parish’ 


of Farndon, Flintshire, on the eastern side of the river. | 
° The decline and fall of the Empire producéd‘a most fatally 
important change in the affairs of Britain; and this part 6f it, if 


it did not first feel the shock, subsequently experienced, for 2, 


considerable time, the disastrous effects of a disorganised governs 
ment, atid the assailing powers of malignant and inveterate’ 
foes: When the island became @ prey to more uhchrived’t ins 
vaders, the portion of which Denbighshire formed an integral 


part, became a theatre for the display of the medst sanguinary 


conflicts. Dismay sueceeded the Roman dynasty, and ravaging 
warfare and cruel barbarities, attended the introduction’ of | 
Saxon*ausiliaries.. Whether or not, according to the historian’ ' 
of Manchester, the adjacent tribes made effectual inroads into’ 
the territory of the Ordovices, and: eventually annihilated their 
independence, is not ‘suficiently elucidated by existing docus 
ments, so as not to remain an undecided question: seohgeberees? 
after conjecture has been advanced, without tending: in ‘the 


least degree, to form the smallest clue towards arriving at con= ne 


clusive evidence, It is, however, manifest from united ‘au- re 
thentie authorities, that the different statis in the vicinity, 1 af 
the position be admitted, became in their turn the victims of 


| unprovoked hostilities, and- unjustifiable invasion. The Cor- 
_navit, Coritani, Dabuni, and Cazeullant, shortly | ‘served to 
gratify northern ambition by their submission, and combined 


under one usurper, to forma large and powerful kingdom in 
the pocHrated ipatyet eee denominated Mearchland, and 


eas 
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was by far the most extensive, if not the most formidable of the 
whole Saxon confederation. It was founded by Crida about 
the year 586, enlarged by Penda, and soon after, under Peada, 
converted to Christianity... During the reign of Offa, who suc- 
ceeded Ethelbald, by popular election, the Cymry suffered 
prodigiously from the effects of his warlike genius, and enter- 
prizing prowess, Curtailed in a great measure of their inde- 
pendent range on the banks of the Severn, and the Wye, they 
made frequent incursions into the Mercian territory, to reta- 
liate which, and prevent such aggressions in future, the Mer- 
cian monarch obtained. accumulated strength, by the prompt 
alliance of several other Saxon states ; and with the conjoint 
forces marched into Wales*.. The Britons, unable to withstand 
the combined armies, quitted the open country between the 


_ two distinguished rivers, before mentioned, and retreated to the 


inaccessible recesses in the mountains. Impregnable amid 
their-natural fastnesses, they awaited, with anxious expectation, 
the attack of the invaders. But disappointed in their view of 
offensive operations, for the Saxons intimidated, had returned 
into Mercia, they again became emboldened, to make fresh, 


and more. vexatious inroads}. To terminate this depredatory 
warfare, alike disgraceful to the policy of the government, as 


injurious to the people; Offa determined effectually to put an 
end to such incursions in future. For which purpose he 
marched at the head of a powerful army, drove back the age 


‘gressors, and pursuing them to their strong holds, concluded | 


an advantageous peace, dictating nearly his own termst. By 

virtue of this conventional truce, for nothing further did it 

prove in the sequel, he annexed the districts of Wales, extend- 

ing eastward, as far as the Wye to the kingdom of Mercia, 

peopled them with Anglo-Saxons; and: severed them from _ 

the Britons, by an immense ditch and rampart, extending from 
i sy the 

* Welsh Chronicle, p. 19. 

t Langhorni Chronicum Regum Anglorum, p. 292. 

# Turner’s Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, Vol. I..p. 165. 7 a 
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the estuary of the Dee, to the confluence of the Hafren' and 
Gwy, the Severn and the Wye*. This is still visible in places, 

and yet retains the denomination of Clawdd Offa. 
«« Offa’s ditch extended from the river Wye, along the coun- 
ties of Hereford and Radnor, into that of Montgomery, where 
I shall take it up at its entrance into North Wales, at Pwll y 
Piod, an ale-house on the road between Bishop’s castle and 
rs Newtown; from thence it passes northward, near Mellington- 
Pe hall, near which is an encampment called Caer-din, by Bromp- 
ton-mill, where there is a mount; Linor park near Montgo- 
mery, Forden-heath, Nant-cribba, at the foot of an antient 
fortress, Layton-hall, and Buttington church. Here it is lost 
for five miles; the channel of the Severn probably serving for 
that space as a continuation of this famous boundary; which, 


| 
gc ae Sa ee 
®, “4 Re > 


just below the conflux of the Bele and the Severn, appears 
again, and passes by the churches of Llandysilio and Llanymy- 
nech, to the edge of the vast precipitous limestone rock in the 
last parish: from this place it runs by Tref y Clawdd, over 
the horse-course on Cefn y Bwch, above Oswestry, then above ; 
Sellatyn; from whence it descends to the Ceiriog, and thence 


—— at Anas |. 
ore Page Deteee.: ig: 
= : a 


- « 
—— 


to Glyn, where there is a large breach, supposed to be the 
og place of interment of the English, who fell in the battle of 
| Crogen, hereafter to be mentioned: it then goes by Chirk- 
castle, and, below Cefn y Wern, crosses the Dee, and the 
bad Rhiwabon road, near Plas Madoc, forms part of the turnpike 
road to Wrexham, to Pentre Bychan, where there is a mount ; 
y ‘then by Plas Bower to Adwy’r Clawdd, near Minera; by 
Brymbo, crosses Cegidog river, and through a little valley on 
the south side of Bryn Yorkyn mountain, to Coed Talwrn, and. 
Cae-dwn, a farm near Treyddin chapel, inthe parish of Mold 
(pointing towards the Clwydian hills;) beyond which: REE, 
can no farther traces be discovered. ! 
- «Cae Down, or rather Cae Twn, according to aioe Daties 
signifies fractura, than which nothing can be more SxpINERye 
ad 13 Mie, of 


* HTumphedy Llwyd Breviary, p, 51. 


i 
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of the ending of this famous work; which, as I have not long 
since observed, terminates in a flat cultivated country, on the 
farm of Cae Twn, near Treyddyn chapel, in the parish of Mold. 
The termination is remote from any hill, or place of strength: 
it is therefore reasonable to imagine, that this mighty attempt - 
was here suddenly interrupted by sore cause, of which we 
mustever remain ignorant. 

« No reason appears why its course was not prerraneh from 

sea to sea. It seems probable that Offa imagined that the 
Clwydian hills, and the deep valley, that lies on this side at 
their base, would serve as a continuance of his prohibitory 
Tine: he had carried his arms over most part of Flintshire, and 
vainly imagined, that his labors would restrain. the Cambrian 
inroads in one part, and his orders prevent any incursions be- 
yond these natural limits, which he had decreed should be the 
boundaries of his new conquests. 

«« It is observable, that in all parts, the ditch is on the Welsh 
‘igide ; and that there are numbers of small artificial: mounts, the 
‘sites of small forts, in many places along its course. These 
‘were garrisoned, and seem intended for the same purposes as 
the towers in ‘the famous Chinese wall, to watch the motions 
of the neighbors, and to repel the hostile incursions*.” 

Mr. Pennant, ‘confining his topographical researches chiefly 
in this narration, to the northern part of the principality, has 
been too hasty in drawing the conclusions, that the termination 
“was at Cae Twn; and that this line of. demarcation did not . 
originally stretch from sea to’sea3 or at least from the estuaries 
‘of the Wye and Dee. It is admissible to suppose the Mercian 
prince, having ‘with the confederate forces penetrated Den- 
bighshire, and overran the greater part of Flintshire, would 
continue the boundary to the utmost extent of the subjugated 

country. It is probable, asa similar work reachés below the 
abbey of Basingwork, situated near Holywell, on the margin 
of the Dee; and running nearly parallel for a very. considerable 

i sd ! ‘ lata distance, 


ee Pennant’s Tours; Vol. I. p. 350: 
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distance, that ‘this, though no further traceable than already 
described, found its conclusion at the same natural barrier*. 
The above account of this singular historic vestige is taken up 
only from that point of the line, where it enters North Wales. 
tt extended i in a southerly direction through part of Radnor- 
shire, in which county it may be traced near Knighton, pro- 
ceeding through Herefordshire, by Lentwardine, and Brachy 
hill ; when after skirting Monmouthshire, and entering Glou- 
‘cestershire, it terminates in the parish of Tiddenham, nearly 
opposite to the present town of Chepstow. 

« Tt is observable, that in all parts the ditch is on the Welsh 
side ; and that there are numbers of small artificial mounts, the 
sites of small forts in many places along its course. These were 


“garrisoned, and seem intended for the same purposes, as the 


towers in’the famous Chinese wall, to watch the motions of the 
néighbours, and to repel their hostile incursionst.” 
‘This work of immense labour, ascending mountains, tra- 


“yersing craigs, crossing deep vallies, and extending in length, 
one hundred miles, was an undertaking, if intended to mark 


the confines of the respective countries, calculated to be of very 
little use; or if meant, as a line of defence between hostile na- — 
tions, and to afford greater security to the Mercian kingdom, 


evinced the most futile policy: in either case it was an evidence 


both of the ignorance and barbarism of the age. 
Though an interval of peace had given Offa some respite 


from the harassing visits of his ravaging neighbours, and fur- 


nished him with a portion of leisure to complete this cele- 
brated dyke, the Welsh, alive to the injuries they had suffered, 


and Hegre ae of the disgrace they had incurred, in, 


cs | | 214 | auparing 


* Offa es perpetuam Tegnorum Angliz & Walia, memoriam - 8 ditionem, 


_habendam fecit \fossam jper longam, que ab austro juata Bristollum, s ) mon- 


tibus Wallie jugiter se extendit in boream fluviosque Sabrina & ewe, in 
eorum pene primordiis transcendit, and sic usque ad ostium f 
Cestrium, & ultra juzta castrum de Flint, sub colle carbonu if 
téndit.” Lelandi Collectanea, Vol. III. p. 396. ak ane 
+ Pennant’s Tours, Vol, I. p. 35%." xi “4 v 
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suffering part of their most fertile territory to be alienated by 
the . insatiable foe, were rankling with revenge and meditating 
retaliation. Concealing their feelings, under the mask of in- 
difference, the Saxons little suspected the plan.they had. se- 
cretly concerted for its destruetion. Imitating the policy of 
the enemy, they. formed an alliance with the kings of Sussex 
and Northumberland. Joined by numerous. auxiliaries, the 
Welsh suddenly assailed Clawdd Offa, on the evening of St. 
Stephen’s day; and under cover of a dark night, with the as- 
sistance of the peasantry, they made a breach in the rampart ; 
disrupted a small portion, and filled up the dyke a, sufficient 
length, to afford a passage for the confederate army; which, 
with a promptitude, calculated to insure success, attacked the 
camp of Offa, at early dawn. The Saxon soldiers, depending 

upon the late truce, had relaxed in their discipline, or were 
occupied in the religious observance of the festival: in either 
case, they evinced a deficiency in necessary vigilance, were 

_ surprised in an unarmed state, and a great number put to the: 
sword*. , 

- The Mercian monarch attempted to rally the aician and 
panic-struck forces, but in yain; with the utmost difficulty he 
brought off the. small remnant of. his army; and narrowly es- 

_caped himself with life from the disaster. . Breathing slaughter, 
and meditating revenge, he reluctantly retreated to his own 
dominions, For this insulting violation of the late compact, 
on the part of the Welsh, the first ebullitions of his rage were 
directed to the hostages whom he treated with the utmost se- 
verity, and doomed Pes wives and children to perpetual sla~ 

vety, | 

His fury pnabereds and his vindictive spirit pansiiall he 

ence more attempted to pour out his vengeance on the Welsh. 
Bus, indebted to their woods and mountains for successful de- 
fence, while their energies were confined’ to’ desultory war- 

» fare, they were Fes dati to et cons nbel and destructive i ir- 


nd J hy ie : 


a Ps tale, . ae _... . Tuptions 


# Math, Paris Vita duorum Offarum Mercioxym Regum &¢. p. 975, 976. 
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ruptions against the forces of theenemy. But breaking through 
this wise precautionary system, they adopted the impolitic and 
hazardous’ measure of risking a general engagement. ‘The 
hostile parties met on a plain near the sea coast, in the county 
of Flint, dénominated Rhyddlan marsh. The battle was long 
and sanguinary, but at length victory declared in favour of the 
‘Saxons; the Welsh were completely defeated with ‘terrible 
slaughter, their valiant commander Caradoc, a chieftain of the 


Cornubian line, slain*. It has been remarked, that: on this | 


fatal occasion, the victor commanded the men and children.to 
be massacred, his cruelty barely excluding the female part 
from this cruel proscriptiont. But according to tradition, few 
were left to gratify his barbarity, the remnant, who had es- 
caped the enemy’s sword, during the action, having fled with 
precipitation over the marsh, and voluntarily perished on the 
sands by the influent tide. The Cambrian records state, that 
- Offa died soon after this memorable event; while some histo- 
rians assert that he fell with Meredith, prince of Pembroke, in 


the affair at Rhyddlan{. The weakness of this great work, as _ 


a defensive barrier was more strikingly apparent after the 
death of Offa. The Welsh laughed at the tyrant’s folly, de- 
spised his ineffectual toils; and with irresistible fury carried 
their arms, and committed their ravages far and wide, over the 
-adjacent English marches§. It was necessary to enter into a 
brief detail respecting such a celebrated boundary, because 


many writers on Wales, have mistaken the subject|j, confound- 


ing 


*. Welsh Chronicle, p. 20. 

+ Math. Paris Vita Duorum Offarum, &c. p. 976. 

} MS. collections by Vaughan of Hengwrt. Of the exact place or man- 
ner of his death, Turner, in his History of the Anglo Saxons, is totally sil an 
but intimates, it happened about A. D.794; and the battle of Bhydd 


represented as occurring in 795. 


- § Joannes Sarisburiensis in his Panocration, as bah in Gibson! 8 Cartel ' 


Vol. II. p. 698. Lelandi Collectanea, Vol. III. p. 230. 


|| Even in Gibson’s Camden, part of one, and tab: of the other is de: 


scribed as, Clawdd Offa. 
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ing this with another line of severation, equal in magnitude, but 
not in extent, called , 

Wat's, Dyke, whichxruns nearly in adirection with Offa’s, but 
at unequal distances, from about five or six hundred yards, to 
three miles; or in some instances more, till the latter, from cul- 
tivation, disappears. The former is discoverable.at Maesbury, 
in the vicinity of Oswestry, and -terminates at the river Dee, 
near Basingwerk, The southern end of the line is lost in mo- 
xassy ground ; but was probably continued to the river Severn. 
Northward its course extended to Hen-ddinas, and by Pentre’r 
clawdd to Gobowen, the site of a small fort, called Bryn y 
Castell, in the parish. of Whittington; then crosses Prys-henlle: 
common, inthe parish of St. Martin; goes over the Ceiriog, 
between Brynkinallt, and Pont-y blew forge, and the Dee, 
below Nant y Bela; from whence it passes through Wynnstay 
park, by another Pentre’r clawdd, .or township on the ditch to 
Erddig—where there -was another strong-fort on its course: 
from Erddig it goes above Wrexham, near Melin Puleston, by 
Dolydd, Maesgwyn, Rhos-ddu -Croes-oneiras, Mr. Shakerley’s 
Gwersyllt: crosses the Alyn, and through the township of 
Liai, to Rhydin, in the county of Flint; above which is:‘Caer- 
estyn, a British post: from hence it runs by Hope church, 
aleng the side of Molesdale, which it quits towards the lower 
part, and turns to Mynydd_ Sychdyn, Monachclog near 
Northop, by Northop’ mills, Bryn-moel, Coed -y Ilys, Nant -y 
Flint, Cefn y coed, through the strand fields, near Holywell,to 
its termination below the abbey of Basingwerk*.”’ : 

« It is remarkable, that Wat’s dike should have. been over- 
looked, or confounded with that of Offa by all.writers, excaptby 
ThomasChurchyard the poet, whoassigns the ohject.of thework : 
that the space intervening ‘between the two was free ground, 
where the Britons and Saxons might meet with | safety for all 
“Wh ommercial purposes.” But here, with dap ce tae for the 


ee b Pi Maas general 


* Pennant’s Tours, Vol, I. .p..649, 
+ Pennant’s Tours, Vol, I. p. 354, 
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general accuracy of Mr. Ps. statements, let, the panegyrist of 
Wales, in the age of Elizabeth, be heard himself. After speak- — 
ing in praise of Ruabon Church, he ths isp: 


a Within two myles, there is a famous thing 
Cal’de Offaes Dyke, that reacheth farre in length : 
All kind of ware, the Danes might thether bring, 
It was free ground and cal’de the Britaines strength. 
Wat's Dyke likewise about the same was set, 
Between which two, both Danes and Britames met, 
And trafficke still, but passing-bonnds by sleight, 
The one did take, the other prisner streight*,”” 

OF the construction of this dyke, as to time or occasion, no 
authentic information is to be found. A similar dyke and 
rampart, not dissimilar in appearance, and somewhat alike in 

‘name, runs through the counties of Wilts and Somerset, called 

Wans-dyhe : perhaps from the British word, Gwantu, to sever ; 
or rather from gwan,a perforation. Wats may probably be a 
corruption from gwaed, blood with the genitive addition of 5, 
to correspond with the Saxon adjunct, dyke, allusive to the 
sanguinary conflicts that happened i in its vicinity. 

But from this statement, it seems Wat's dyke, was a subse- 
quent work to ) the more extended one of Offa; and the poet 
probably had some foundation from historic document, for as- 
cribing the undertaking to the Danes. On the hostile ap- 
pearance ‘of these northern marauders into the mar ches of 
Wales, the inhabitants would naturally convert the great ram- 
“part, and foss of Clawdd Offa into an entrenched line of de- 
fence, against their further irruptions: and as the latter might 
be apt to make repulsive incursions, the former would bei in- 
duced to erect a counter barrier. The feasibility of this opi- 
nion is the 1 more apparent, from a compact of mutual forbear- 
“ance, for the sake of a market, having subsisted between the 
adverse parties. / | Die ae | 
| ’ MN The, 
__-* Churchyard’s Worthiness of Wales,” originally printed in the year 

1587 ; and reprinted by Thomas Evans in the Strand, London,.1776, p. 104. 
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The innoyation, occasioned by the extension of the Saxon 
boundary, greatly: narrowed the division of North Wales, 
called Powysland, and superinduced the necessity of removing 
the seat of its government from Pengwerne, the present Shrews- 
bury, to Mathraval, near Meifod in Montgomeryshire. But 
the British princes long and strenuously contended for the 
favourite possessions of their ancestors, so unjustly alienated ; 
nor did they yield the.boon of contention, till the politic and 
the powerful Edgar had reduced the petty kingdoms of the 
Heptarchy, under one sovereignty. 

From the contiguity of the district, denominated Powys- 
land, it usually suffered first, and most severely from the in- 
roads of théir usurping neighbours; but the interior and more 
remote parts were not exempt from their retaliating ravages. 
In the first year after Egbert had ascended the throne of Wes- 
sex, he entered North Wales with a formidable army, devas- 
tated the country as far as the foot of the Snowdonian moun- 
tains, and in his way seized upon the seigniory of Rhyvonioc in 
Denbighland*. 

The Danes having began to infest the coasts of Wales: nf 
Welsh solicited and obtained the aid of those adventurers, to 
repel and annoy their inveterate and hereditary enemies, the 
Saxons. For this impolitic measure they suffered severely, 
Highly incensed, that the new northern hordes should receive 
any succour from the inhabitants of Britain, Egbert besieged and 
' took Caer Lleon Ddyfrdwy, or Chester, then the capital of 
Venedotia; and at the same time issued a proclamation com- 
manding all persons, exempting neither sex, nor age, of Welsh 
extraction, to depart from his kingdom, within six months, 
upon pain of death. And, to add injury to insult, he enacted 
_a law, equally ferocious in its principle, as unavailing in its 
effect, that every Welshman transgressing the limits of Offa’s 
dyke, or that might be taken on the English borders should 
forfeit his life for such offencet. So unavailing indeed was 

the 
* Wynne’s Hist. of Wales, p. 318. 
+ Speed’s Chronicle, p. 24.” 
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the barrier, and so inefficient the law, that Hareld was sent in 
the time of Edward the confessor, with a formidable army, to 
repel the incursions, and chastise the insolence of the Welsh. 

But after an ineffectual attempt to annihilate their power, the 
monarch had recurrence to the old policy of nominal coercion. 
A law was enacted that every Welshman, who should be found 
armed, with any kind of weapon, on the eastern side of Clawdd 
Offa, should be subject to have his right hand cut off Py the 
king’s officers. _ 

At this period it was, according to the English historians, 
who appear to have implicitly copied each other, without a due 
‘examination of authorities, from William of Malmesbury to 
Leland, and from the time of Leland to the present, that he 
promulgated an edict, little consonant with the hatred he en- 
tertained with respect to Cambria; for the imposition of a 
‘novel and singular kind of ¢rébute on the Welsh, exacting from 
their princes, instead of the acknowledgment previously paid. 
in bullion, or money, an annual present of zhree hundred wolves 
heads: which occasioned such an eager pursuit and effectual 
caption of these animals, that their numbers were rapidly di- 
minished, and the whole country delivered from the ravages 
of those ferocious animals*. The received opinion of that 
monarch’s having, with a view to the extirpation of the 
_moxious pest, commuted the punishments for certain crimes 
into an acceptance from the convicted parties, of a given num- 
ber of solves tongues, according to the enormity of the offence, 
is far more admissible, both from the character of Edgar and 
the general tenour and policy of his government. 

The. scheme however, proved abortive, for centuries after, 
this ferine genus of quadrupeds increased to such an alarming 
degree, that a mandate was issued by king Edward the first, 
_ A. D. 1281, for their destruction in the counties of Gloucester, 


Worcester, 


* Will. Malimsburiensis, Lib. JI. c, 8, Lelandi Collectanea, Vol. ILI. 
Dd, 398. : ‘ 


+ Henry’s History of Great Britain, Vol. IIT. p. 105, 
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Worcester; Hereford, Salop, and Stafford*. Driven from thase 
haunts, they would naturally fly to less inhabited countries, so 
that probably at a period long subsequent, they prowled over 
the wilds of Wales: and they are said to bile - gaat rabies 
so*late as the year 1710. on 
On the death of Roderic mawr, Wis eldest son Anarawd, 
agreeable to the threefold partition of the kingdom, made by 
the father, who had succeeded to the sovereignty of all Wales, 
ascended the throne of Gwynedd. In the early part of this 
prince’s reign an opportunity occurred, of affording the inha- 
bitants of Stratclwyd and Cambria, vexatiously harrassed by — 
the incursions of Scots, Saxons, and Danes, similar protection 
to what his ancestors had. experienced from theit countrymen 
in Armorica. Having lost prinée Constantine, and unable 
longer effectually to resist the re-iterated efforts of so many 
assailants, they applied to Anarawd for an asylum within 
his dominions. This was granted upon the usual condition of 
tenure in those sanguinary times; that they should obtain and 
preserve their settlement by the sword. Having acceded to 
the terms, they entered Wéles under the conduct of their 
leader Hobart; and stimulated both by resentment and in- 
terest, valour urged them to victory ; and they soon dispos- 
sessed the Saxons of the oeery ». situated between the rivers 
Conwy and Dee. 7 
Of this territory these northern Britons for some time re- 
mained in quiet possession. But Eadred, duke of Mercia, in- 
tolerant on account of the ignominious ejection, resolved to 
recover the country he had so suddenly and so easily lost. The 
former, apprised of his intention, removed their cattle, and 
other moveable effects, beyond the Conwy. With a view of 
totally ridding his principality of an hereditary and inexorable 
enemy, Anarawd hastened to the support of his allies; on 
which occasion he evinced a spirit, and displayed a prompti- 
‘ ' tude ~ 


* Rymer’s Feedera, Vol. I. part 2d. 
+ Smith's Histy of Cork. Vol. IL. p. 2¢6. ~~ 
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tude, suitable to’ the importance of the occasion. Having en- 
camped with his army at a place called Cymryd, near Conwy, 
he waited the attack of the invading army, where, though 
greatly inferior to the assailants, in point of numbers, by his 
_ ewn personal, prowess, and the determined bravery of his 
| troops, he obtained a complete victory*. Following up their 
successes with determined activity, the Saxons were driven 
back with great loss into Mercia; and by a most unaccount- 
able policy, the northern Britons were permitted to form an 
independent state, in part of the reconquered country. This 
| territory included between the rivers Conwy and Dee, and ex- 
tending from the town of Conwy to Chester, had been by the 
Romans, discriminated by the appellation of Tegenia ; Engle- 
feild, by the English, and Tegetngle by the Welsh. The new 
_ proprietors, from a portion of it being situated on the banks of 
the river Clwyd, gave it the name of Ystrad Clwyd}. 

. During the increase of Danish inroads, and their repeated 
successes over the Saxons, Denbighland experienced no trou- 
bles from external enemies, and indeed the circumstances of 
the English, being fully employed in attending to their own 
safety, permitted the Welsh in general, to enjoy a season of 
unusual tranquillity. 

The Norman period commenced with the system of subju- 

gating a country, by previously parcelling it out, as though 
fairly ceded by pre-existing treaties; and then granting the 
same to be held én capite of the crown, by various military ad- 
- yenturers, who thus became entitled to the lands, they should 

7 acquire 

‘ 4 : ¥" ; 
_* This battle denominated Gwaed Cymryd Conwy, from the place where it 
was fought, the prince distinguished: by the appellation of Dial Rodri, ex- 
pressive of the retaliation he had here made, for his father’s death ; 3 and as an 
acknowledgment of the hand of Providence in his behalf, he bestowed con- 


siderable lands, with several privileges and immunities, on the. collegiate 
churches of Clynnoc vawr, and Bangor i in Arfon*. 


* Wynne’s Hist, of Wales, p. 38, 


¢ Welsh Chronicle, Humphrey Liwyd’s Brev.-p. 69. 
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acquire by negotiation, or force; as well as the plunder they 
might obtain from, the oppressed inhabitants. This plan was 
vigorously pursued in the times subsequent to the conquest, 
viz. in the succecding reigns of William Rufus, Henty the 
first, Stephen, Henry the second, Richard the first; and John; 
but especially during. the brilliant career of that warlike sove- 
reign, Henry the third. a 

But it was reserved for the first Edward, to efiucsnidity sap 
the root of British independence, and by the principle of di- 
vide et _impera, eventually to reduce under the English yoke; 
the w hole principality. Having accomplished this ‘grand 
scheme, he proceeded to reward and remunerate. those, who — 
had particularly assisted him in its execution. This he did, 
not out of the public treasury, for that had already been nearly 
exhausted by the French wars, and protracted necine warfare, 
occasioned by the tenacity of the Welsh; but by the confisca- 
tory aid of other peoples property; bestowing towns and 
seigniories in the interior of the country, on several of the 
English nobility. | 

On this occasion Brombeld and Chirk, included in the terri- 
tory, called Dinas Bran, came into possession of two English 
lords in a singular manner, and under circumstances of pecu- 
liar cruelty. Emma, widow of Gryffydd ap Madoc, having a 
disagreement with her -husband’s relatives, respecting the edu- 
cation of her sons, obtained possession of the eldest two*, and 


delivered — 


_ *Mr. Pennant observes, historians have been mistaken, in supposing, the chil- 
.dren so dispatched, were the eldest two of Gryffydd; inferring from a manu- 
script in the Sebright collection, that as their signatures were affixed to the 
mother’s settlement, and afterwards to a renewal and confirmation of the 
same, they probably had arrived at manhood, previous to their father’s 
death, which happened in 1270. And from another manuscript account 
he concludes the infants, who were murdered must have been “ tlie sons of 
Madoc,” eldest son of Gryffydde; although in other parts of the narrationt, 


: * Tours in Wales, Vol. 1, p. 280. 
t Vol. III. Appendix, p. 294. 
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delivered them up as wards, to Edward the first : the one, heir to 
Bromfield and Yale, and the other to Chirk and Nantheudwy. 
Madoc, with his inheritance, the king delivered to, the custody 
of John, earl Warren, and Llewelyn, with his patrimony, ‘to 
Roger Mortimer, third son of Ralph, lord Mortimer of Wig- 
more. These noblemen possessed of the estates, quickly con- 
trived, as a preliminary step to their own succession, to disen- 
cumber themselves of the charge; and conspiring together for 
the purpose, they caused the unoffending youths to be drowned 
inthe river Dee. This barbarity of the guardians, so far from 
meeting condign punishment, as a foul and enormous crime, re- 
ceived the approbation of their royal master; who rewarded 
them with the estates’ of the murdered children. Warren had 
bestowed upon him Bromfield and Yale, by a grant dated at 
Rhuyddlan, October 27, 1281*; and Mortimer, Chirk, and 
Nantheudwy, with the exception “in the former case, that the 
_ king reserved to himself the castle of Hope, with the annexed 
lands. In the family of the Warrens the lordship continued 
till 1347, whan it devolved to the Fitzalans, earls of Arundel, 
with whom it rested for three generations: after witnessing 
various possessors, it at length descended by escheature to — 
the crown. The lordship of Chirk and Nantheudwy, cone 
tinued but a short time in the family of Mortimer, his grand- 
son, John, having sold to Richard Fitzalan, earl of Arundel; 
from which period it descended in a similar manner with 
Bromfield and Yale. | 
Reginald Grey, second son to lord Grey, of Wilton, 
obtained a grant of Ruthin lordship; as did Henry Lacy, earl 
of Lincoln, lint of Denbight. This latter nobleman married - 
iy B K the 
he follows the statement, here extracted from Wynne’s History of, 
Wales. | 
* Ayloff’s Rotuli eh 81. 


+ On taking possession of the seigniory, among other conciliatory conces- 
shah: he granted his vassals permissign, to kill all thanner of wild animals 
except in certain restricted parts, Tacs lh for his own amusement. These 

privileges 
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the daughter and sole heiress of William Longspear, earl of 
Salisbury, by whom he had issue two sons, Edmund and John, 
and a daughter named Alicia. She became the wife of Thomas _ 
Plantagenet, earl of Lancaster, who, in her own right acquired'the 
earldoms of. Lincoln and Sarum, the baronies of Denbigh 
Halton, and Pomfret with the constableship of Chester castle. 
On his attainder, Edward the second gave the seigniory. of 
Denbigh to his favourite Despenser, Hugh, earl of Winchester. 
At. whose death, it again fell to the crown. Edward the third 
granted it with several other lordships to another: unfortunate- 
minion, Roger Mortimer, earl of March. This liberal, or 
rather profuse donation is said to have been in consequence of 
apromise, made to that nobleman, while attending the king’s 
mother in France; Edward having made a solemn declaration, 
‘if ever he!should come into possession of the crown, he, would 
remunerate the said earl bya present of lands, to the annual 
value of one thousand pounds. Mortimer, however, ina few 
years after was attainted of high treason, when the lordship in. 
question was transferred by royal grant to William Montacute, 
earl of Salisbury: but was quickly restored to the family of 
“Mortimer 5. where it remained till the whole possessions of 
the earl of March, were conveyed by marriage to the house 
of) York: Richard, duke of York haying married the sole 
daughter and heiress of the Mortimers., Hence, by hereditary 
right, it.came into possession of the crown, where it was vested 
in the time of Elizabeth, who in the sixth year of her. reign, 
conferred it. on her particular | favourite, Robert Dudley, earl 
of Leicester; who on the occasion was created baron Denbigh: 
On his attainder the title and seigniory xeverted to the crown, 
where it continued till the year 1696; when William the 
and issued a “began under the great seal, to William, earl of 
hn | | Portland, 


ptivileges, however, appear to have been considerably. abridged by succeed- 
ing lords, for in the reign of Henry the sixth, the names of five parks ure 
mentioned in the Sebright manuscripts, viz. Moylewike, Caresnodooke, 


Kyfiord, Bagh, and Posey; the rangership of which that monarch bestowed 
on Owen Tudor. 
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Portland, for holding the lordships of Denbigh, ‘Bromfield; and 
Yale; but was quickly. foiled i in this aid 0 at t unconstitutional 
stienartian iu sitaaisai cil ai tae 
- The Welsh landholders, well aware how ite a sweeping grant 
would affect their own interests, encroach upon the liberty, as 
well as property of the subject, and form a dangerous prece- 
dent for future, and more extensive illegal transfers, applied to 
their representatives, for the disclosure of their grievances be=. 
fore Parliament; which, after due consideration of the subject; 
resolved, nemine contradicente, that a petition dfawn up; and 
signed by the whole house should be presented to’ his Majesty} 
earnestly, requesting him to recall his grant of the abové lord 
__ ships to the said earl of Portland: which was ey a 
in the form and manner following aks pi 
cay May it please your most ccentetie majesty, we, your ma- 
jesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the knights, citizens, 
and burgesses in parliament assembled; humbly lay before 
your majesty, That whereas there is a grant passing to William 
Earl of Portland, and his heirs, of the manors of Denbigh, 
Bromfield, and Yale, and divers other lands in the principality 
of Wales, together with several estates of inheritance, enjoyed 
by many of your majesty’s hay by virtue of antient i a on 
from the crown: er , 

That the said manors, with the large and extensive vagal 
powers, and jurisdictions to the same belonging, are of great 
concern to your majesty and the crown of this realm: and that 
the same have been usually annexed to the principality 2 ae 
Wales, and ‘settled on the princes of Wales for their support : 
and that a great number of your majesty’s subjects, in those. 
parts, hold their estates by royal tenure, under great and valu- 
able compositions, rents, royal payments, and services to the 
crown and prince of Wales; and have by such tenure great de- 
pendence on yonr majesty and the crown of England ; and 
have enjoyed great privileges-and advantages with their es- 
tates, under such tenure. 

We ioe ds most humbly beseech your sabia to ite a Stop 

7? * K 2 : to 


Bt. 
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to. the passing this: grant to the Earl of Portland, of the. said 
manors and Jands; and that the same may not be disposed from 
the crown, but by consent of parliament : for that such grant, 
is in diminution of the honour and interest of the. crown, by 
placing in a subject, such large and extensive royalties, powers, — 
and jurisdictions, which ought only to be. in the crown; and will 
sever that dependence, which so great a number of your Ma-— 
jesty’s subjects in those. parts, have on your Majesty and the 
crown, by reason of their tenure; and may be to their great 


Oppression in those rights which they have purchased, and 


hitherto enjoyed with their estates: and also on occasion of 
great vexation to many of your Majesty’s subjects, who have 
long had the absolute inheritance of several lands (compre- 
hended i in the said. grant to the Ear}, of sniping nee antient 
grants from the crown, nigel Ses ji oh eee 


‘HIS MAJESTY’S, ANSWER, 


" Genrurmex, 


I have a kindness for my Lord, Pertlanil, which. ‘his be ides 
served of me, by long and faithful services; but I shouldnot have 
given him these lands, if I had imagined the House of Com- 
mons could have been concerned; I will therefore recall the. 
grant, and find some other way of shewing my favour to him,’’* 

The lordship of Denbigh, together with the forests, as they 
are legally deemed, of Bromfield and Yale, still form a part of 
the landed possessions belonging to the Crown.t+ 

The lordship of Ruthin continued in possession of the Grey 
family, till the reign of Henry the seventh, when it was for 
some valuable consideration, conveyed to the King, by George 
Grey, earl of Kent and baron Ruthin. _ After which it ap- 
pears to have been in possession of the earls of Warwick, and 
subsequently constituted part of the estates belonging to the 

Middletons 


» * Wynne’s Hist. of Wales, p..303, r 
_ 4 Observations on the landed Revenue at the Crown, p. 114, and 122, 
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Middletong, of Chirk castle, in this county, . On the failure of 
the Ruthinean branch of the family, by Sir William Myddleton 
dying unmarried, January 5, 1717-1718, the baronetcy be- 
came extinct, but the seigniory descended with the entailed 
estate to Robert Myddleton, recorder of Shrewsbury, the eldest 
son of Richard Myddleton, of Liysfasi, and third son of Sir 
Thomas Myddleton, who distinguished himself during the civil 
war in the Parliamentarian cause*. Robert leaving no issue, the 
estates devolved on his brother John ; who was succeeded by his 
son Richard, father of the late Richard, who left three daughters 
co-heiresses, two of whom are married, one to Robert’ Biddulph, 
Esq. who on the occasion took the name of Myddleton, in ad- 
dition to his own; ‘and another to the hon. Frederick West. 

The barony. of Ruthin, - continued in the family of Grey, till 
the demise of Charles Grey, eighth earl of Kent, 1625, when 
it descended to his sole daughter and heiress, Susan, who mar- 
ried Sir Michael Longueville, and had by him a son, Charles, 
to whom after long disputes, respecting his right to the barony, 
it was decreed in his favour, 1640, and he consequently be- — 
eame the twelfth Lord Grey of Ruthin. He dying in 1643, 
without issue male, the honour ‘passed with his sole daughter, 
by marriage, to Sir Henry Yelverton, grandson of Sir Henry, 
attorney general, and afterwards an eminent judge, in the 
reign of James the first. From this family the title came to 
the Talbors ; Henry Talbot, who succeeded his grandfather, 
Henry Talbot, earl of Sussex, as eighteenth Lord Grey of Ru- 
thin, April 22,1799, afterwards took the name of Yelvertont. 

_ After the celebrated tripartition of his kingdom by Roderic- 
mawr into separate ‘states, which, during his life-time, were 
committed'to the protection of three prefects, or lieutenants, 
subject to his controul, and by will decreed after his decease, 
that they should be considered as.three principalities, to be un- 
der the distinct domination of his three heirs, who were conse- 

‘ih 2K 3 ififiinn't Aoliwaa yt quently 


* Kimber’s Baronetage, Vol. II. p. 462. Yorke’s Royal Tribes, p. 108. 
t Biographical Peerage of the empire of Great Britain, Vol, II, p. 79-80. 
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quently reckoned, “Y tri. Tywysog taleithiog, ”* or the! three. 
diademed princes 5 this cistriths was ‘included 12: heres division, 
assigned ta the eldestiaatsoti TRG yinnt. Otis 

_ By. this, sarsiion dein “Anarawd, the elded wis seizin 
of Gwy nedd, or North Wales; Cadel, the second, Deheubarth,: 
or south Wales; and Merfyn; the third, Powysland. But to 
the first, as lineal descendant of the’ Cynethian line of princes, 
he conferred a distinguishing superiority over the! other two, 
appointing | him, his heirs and successors, to possess exclusively 
the discriminating title of Brenhin. Cymru oll, or Sovereign of 
Wales. «In acknowledgment of this sovereignty, the- younger: 
branches, their heirs, arid successors, were. injoined to pay to 
the king of Aberffraw, or prince of Gwynedd, arated annual sum, 
as‘a mark of their homage and fealty. And alse, that the for- 
mer should be answerable for the Teyrnged, or ancient royal tris _ 
bute, due by the constitutions of Dunwallo Molmutius, for the 
whole of Cambria, to the imperial crown of London.t- 

‘Mr. Pennant was mistaken, in placing great part of -Denbigh- 
land within the limits of the principality of Powys,, for it ap- 
pears, that most of the country, constituting the present Den- 
bighshire, was comprehended in the superior division of Gwyn- | 
edd ;, for itis described, as bounded on the north and west sides 3 
by the Irish sea, from the river Dee at) Basingwerk to Aber- 
dyfi, in -Merionethshire, on the south-west by the river Dyfi, 
which partially separated it from South Wales; and on the south 
and: east, by a mountain, river, or local discriminating line, 
till. it again found a boundary on the banks of the Dee... 

-Gwynedd: was again further subdivided into four districts, 
¥]Z. Man, Avion, ARS Hn: and i Perfeddwlad. _ Ri 
ovteg 4 PunrepowiaD, 


o 


* Mona Antiqua, P. 173. . 

+ These tributes appear to have gg paid i in the following manner, viz. 
the Kings’ of ‘North Wales, were to’ raise annually sixty three pounds in 
money, fur the crown of London; the princes of Powys for the former, four 
tons of flour ; and the princes of South Wales, four tons of honey}, 

+ Vanghan’s British Antiq, revived. |. 

ey 9. : 
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ei PERFEDDWLAD;” interpreted the middle; otinkand country; 
contained five: Cantrefs;. comprising thirteen comots,' viz >. 
Rhyfonioc, that included the comots of. Uwehaled and Isaled. 
Ystrad; Hiraethoc, and Cynmeirch, =e yt 
- Rhos, Uwchdulas, Isdulas, and ‘Cr euddyn, winds Inter is 
included i in the present Caernarvonshire. i yeti ee ee 
 Dyffryn Clwyd, Coleigian, Llannarch, and’ Dosfeilyn. 
| Teygengle, Cynsyllt, Prestatyn, and Rhuddian. | This last can- 
tref "fogms part of the present county of Flint. 7 
On the extinction of Welsh independence,’ the ancient land: 
; bi were in many instances removed, the line of demarcaé 
tion materially altered, and the divisions of the country ‘for 
the purposes of justice, adapted to a system of partition, and 
distinction, prevailing in the paramount kingdom. But fora consi- 
derable time subsequent to the conquest, Wales was not regularly 
divided, nor equally governed.’ Some parts of the conqueror’s 
newly acquired territory, were municipally separated into shires ; 
of whiehi at the inquest, made in the reign of Henry the eighth, 
there were: found nine, including Monmouth. Other portions 
of the principality were legally no shire grounds, on which ac- 
count the laws of England were not admitted as current there ; 
«because all the ordinary ministers and executioners of those 
Jaws, or pérsons vested with vicountiel jurisdiction, are the offi- 
cers of particular ‘counties, as sheriffs, coronérs, escheators, ec," 
The districts, exempt therefore from the force of English : 
jurisprudence, in which Denbighland was comprised, were 
governed. by their own ancient Jaws, and directed by the usages 
and customs of their country... In this part of it,,.the constitu- 
tions of Hywell Dda, appear to have been exclusively preva- 
lent, and the inhabitants were not liable to the mises,” payable 
its 2 HS alge aa aa epy 
: es . ei d 
© Mises, were ‘certain ‘sums of 1 money, paid by instalments, j in papa 
jedgement, or relief, on the investiture of every, new prince. These were 


‘granted, and the ratio fixed, in the two ‘great courts, constituted for the 
provinces of North and South Wales, the Chancery and Exchequer, ‘ nomine 


recognitionis 


ie 1 
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by those of the more strictly incorporated circuits, till the time 
of Henry the eighth. That politic monarch, perceiving the 
advantages likely to arise from a closer union of his dominions, 
meditated and put in execution, a plan for the effectual and 
complete annexation of the Principality to the realm of England. 
By a statute, passed in the twenty-seventh year of his reign, it 
was enacted, that the laws of England should wholly and to the 
utmost extent, be in force through Wales, and that all laws, 
customs, and tenures, incompatible. therewith, should be 
thenceforth. abolished, and for ever abrogated. By the same 
act, the lands previously in possession of various exclusive pri- 
vileges and immunities, were formed into four new and addi- 
tional counties, viz. Radnor, Brecknock, Montgomery...and Den- 
bigh, and these with the eight ancient shires,* were by that and 
an explanatory statute in the following Session, for the better 
administration of justice, subdivided into cantrefs, or hundreds, — 
in a similar manner to the English counties. At this period the 
circuits of the justices in Eyre were altered, when Denbigh- 
shire was conjoined with Montgomery and Flint, as a conven- 
tus juridicus, under the authority of the chief byt of 
Chester.+ , 
cao 
ry 7 eS 
recognitionis ad primum adventum principis.’ .The people submitted to this 
relief, for the permission, that they might be governed, to a certain extent, by 
"their own laws, to use their ancient customs, and have a general indemnifi- | 
eation for all past errors, and offences fineable, or punishable, by the prince. 
f See Dodridge’, s Historical Account, p. 35. Tt was originally paid in 
"cattle and corn, but subsequent to the conquest changed into money. The 
-sam then amounted to five thousand pounds, and was thrice paid in the time 
of James the first, viz, on his accession to the crown and on the several crea= 
tions of his sons, Henry and Charles, princes of Wales § 

+ On this occasion, it appeats, the seats of the two great courts were also 
changed, being moved from Caernarvon and Caermarthen, to Denbigh and 
Brecknock. 

em Monmouthshire. also, which had previously been a Fite of Wales, 


was, by a clause in this act, alienated and incorporated with the Englisk 
counties, 
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Though the varying extent and limits of the principality, 
from this period became defined, and settled within the present 
limits, yet this did not perfectly cement the two governments, nor 
completely. incorporate the severed. regions.. Some. latent 
power still remained in the intermediate district, the exercise 

of which had, in exigencies, been permitted, and consequent 
abuses shamefully connived at, for political and weighty con- 
siderations. On complaint being made of grievances, occa- 
sioned by the influence of this hybrid amphibiological authority, 
and inquiry being made into the subject, the jurisdiction of the 

court, instead of being abolished under an exprobatory statute, 
. was, contrary to expectation, confirmed by an act, passed in 
the thirty-fourth year of the same reign. This measure was 
deemed expedient from a further extension and explanation of 
the laws, which took place at that time, relative to Wales. 

From the indefinite meaning, attached: to the term Marches 
so late as the reign of James the first, an argument arose as to 
their extent and.the validity of the decisions arising out of them, 
To a question, put upon the subject, why the word Marches 
should have been inserted in the statute, if it had no defined 
import, an answer stated, that the phrase « dominion and prin- 
cipality of Wales,” was not sufficiently comprehensive, as it 
could only be interpreted, to allude to the eight ancient 
counties, excluding the four new ones of Brecknock, Radnor, 
Montgomery, and Denbigh. In any act therefore, affecting 
the principality, the addition to Wales, of the words and the 
marches thereof ; was essential for including the whole. The 
courts of presidency and controul were not finally « dissolved till 
the time of William the third, and in the preamble to the act for 
that purpose, they are represented as haying been an intalengite 
burthen to the subject.* 

Denbighshire i is bounded'on the noteti by the Irish sea; on 
the north-east by Flintshire, from which county it is partially 
separated on the east by the river Dee; on the south-east by 


‘Shropshire, 


* I, William and Mary, Stat. isc, 27. 
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Shropshire, on the south by Montgomeryshire: and Meriondih- 
shire, and on the west, the river. Conwy, from’ its source to’ 
the sea, forms a natural and reciprocal boundary, ‘between this 
and Caernarvonshire, except the hundred of: Creuddyn, with a’ 
small territory originally annexed to the abbey of Maenan, and. 
still belonging to the latter county. The shape i is very irregular, 
and the length and breadth consequently various. Its extent 
from north-west to south-west, is stated at forty-eight miles 5 
its extreme breadth, at twenty ; but in some parts it narrows to 
seven or eight ; and the circumference is about one hundred and 
seventy. The area contained within these limits has been com- 
puted to comprise six hundred and seventy square miles. | 

The county is sub-divided into six cantrefs, or hundreds, viz. 
Ispuras, IsaLepD, Ruruim, Yace, Bromriewp, and Currx, these 
include one borough; Denbigh, with five other market towns, viz. 
Ruthin, Wrexham, Holt, PRORSTIER, and agai ist, and by pe -seven 
a ha 3 
. ‘The population sretinbed re: the returns made to ‘parliament 
aes the act of the forty -first of his present majesty, to 68, 352 
persons, inhabiting 12, 621 houses; of whom 9,960 were repre- 
sented as employed in various trades and manufactures, and 
21,104 occupied in the labours of agriculture. This number, 
from the improvements progressively making, is. probably in- 
creased, since the bss se Ashes this ° statement was de- 
livered in. igh, th 

The surface of this county is s highly divetaihied: and affords. a 
great variety of contrasted scenery. The western part is rath 
mountainous, abounding with hills, interspersed among hide : 
are several small lakes, whence issue numerous meandering 
streams, The northern part wears nearly similar features, except 
that from Abergeley, along the sea coast, the country becomes 
depressed and gradually sinks into the extensive plain of Morfa 
Rhyddlan. This district included in the hundred of Isdulas, 
may now be considered nearly in the same comparative view, 
as it appeared to the us a Leland. who, after defining the 

bounds 


‘ 


& 
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bounds of ‘ Hughe Aleth, adds, «This commote is the worst 
parte of all Denbighland, and most baren.”* 

From the embochure of the Clwyd, nearly to its source 
a peculiarly fine tract of country accompanies both banks 
of that river, constituting the far-famed vale of Clwyd.— 


Greater part is in Denbighshire, passing the hundreds of Isaled 
* and Ruthin, stretching in length, more than twenty miles, and 


from about five to seven in breadth. Inclosed by mountains 
whose brown and barren summits, form a fine contrast to the 
verdant meads and luxuriant fields, which as far as the eye can 


-ken, gratify the enraptured sight and fill the mind with the 


pleasing ideas of fertility, industry, and plenty. Towns, villages, 
and seats, thickly studded over the surface, tend still more to en- 
liven the cheering scene, and every object seems to afford an 
additional smile in the complexion of this enchanting vale. _ 


 * Now to the vale, of worthie Dyfirin Cloyd, 
‘My muse’ must passe, a soyle most ritch and gay + 
* This noble seate, that never none anoy’d, 
That sawe the same, and rode or went that way : 

__ The vewe thereof, so much contents the mynde, » 
The ayre therein, so wholesome and so kynd: 
The beautie such, the breadth and length likewise, 
__ Makes glad “a hart, and pleaseth each man’s eyes. 


, “This vale He: as so far in vewe ofn mats 

As he farre of, may see the seas in deede: 
_ And who a while, for pleasure travayle can 

" ‘Throughout this vale, and thereof take good heede, 
Mie shall delight, 10 see a soyle so fine, 

For ground and gtasse, a passing plot devine. 
_ And if the troth, thereof a man may tell, 

This vale alone doth all the rest excell. 

As it belowe, a wondrous beautie showes, 

The hills above, doth grace it trebble fold: 

On every side, as farre as valley goes, 

A border bigge, of hilles ye shall behold: 

so : ie They 


* Itinerary, Vol. ¥. p. 55. 
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They keepe the vale in such a quiet sort, . 
That birds and beasts, for succour there resort ¢. 


. ii 
Yea flocks of foule, and heards of, beast sometyme, 
Drawes there from storme, when tempests are in pryme. 
Three rivers run), ateld the bottome heere, © eye Mi ios , 7 


Istrade, and Cloyd, Clanweddock, (loe) the third; . 
The noyse of streames, in summer morning cleere, _ 
The chirpe and charme, and chaunt of every bird 
That passeth there, a second heaven is; 

No bellish sound, more like ah earthly blis : 
A musick sweete, that through our eares shall creepe, 
By secret arte, and Jull a man a sleepe.”¥ 5) (0 


pg 


The greater portion, however, of these extensive divisions of 
the county, do not assume the same imposing aspect, nor the 
objects wear a similar inviting appearance. The central 
parts of Isaled hundred, consists of bleak and barren hills, and 
the south and south-west, comprises a large tract of morassy 
land, devoid of wood, and_ principally consisting of sterile 
coarse grass lands, depastured by a stunted race of breeding cat- 
tle. Some of these lands, notwithstanding, afford an abundant sup- 
ply of fuel for the inhabitants, from the Huniergny beds of peat 
diffused under the surface of the soil. Ruthin, on the southern 
side, partakes of a similar mountain character, to about the 
middle part of the former Percacine di and is sre equal in 
point of sterility. : eee | wah as 

Yale, or Yal, comprises a small mountainous wact ‘overlookin 
Dyffryn Clwyd, and chiefly very high lands, compared wi f 
the adjacent district; so much so, as to have occasioned the re- | 
mark, that though several rivulets issue from . it, yet none run 
into it, from any other district. Owing to this elevated situa- 
tion, the country is bleak, and the western parts, including 
a portion of the Ruabon hills, barren; being chiefly covered 
with heath and ling. These, which extend into the next hun- 

A dred 


* Worthies of Wales, p. 120, 
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dred afford an excellent cover fa grous, that in the shooting | 
season furnish a delightful though toilsome sport, for the gentry 
resident in the vicinity. The more verdant hills, are well stored 
with sheep, goats, and black cattle, and furnish also an excellent 
breed of stout, hardy, and useful horses, Several small tracts, 
however, interspersed amidst’ the modntainous parts, are 
watered by cheering streams, and relieve the eye from the 
‘ tedium of soa a | wy 


« Hard duskie rocks, all covered ore full dim,” 
and the dreary appearance of desart moors. These abound with 
fertile. meads, and» some lands produce much corn; plese 
larly in what is termed the valley of Yale. : 

Bromfield, the most important part of this county,’ in popu- 
lation and wealth, was anciently denominated Maelor Cymireig, or 
Welsh Maelor, to distinguish it from another division of the same 
territory, in Flintshire, called Maelor Saesneg, or English Maelor. 
This hundred included between the rivers Alun and Dee, on'the 
western side, shares in the mountainous character of its neighbour 
Yale. But the greater part is a fertile pleasant country, highly 
productive, abounding in coal, lead, iron, and various useful 
lapideous substances; mines and quarries of which are worked 
in divers places. . 

Chirk, formerly denominated ise; or Gwain, is almost 
pg a hilly aperis baa in it two ses ci ae mountains, 


Tne and ‘te southern sitet is naturally marked by the ri- 
vers Rhaiadr and Tanad: the former, about midway on i 
line, becoming confluent with the latter. 

From the irregularity of the surface, and the variation in \ the 
soils, a considerable difference of climate is perceivable i 
this county. The air on the hills is sharp, the Raeay 
breezes being in winter considerably cooled and deprived of 
their softness, by the snow-clad heights of Snowdonia; so that 

6 | ‘balmy 
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‘balmy zephyrs,” is here inapplicable to winds, blowing: from 
that point of the compass. — But if they Ladys het from the ‘nortly 
“and east; it may be veneer said. gO: i Se 


* 2 ay iat? 


«¢ Where if wind blowe, ye shall foul weather find, 
And think ‘yor feel the bitter blasts full brim,” 

Yet the keeness of the air, with the general dryness of the 
ground, tend greatly to the salutariness of the hardy moun- 
taineers. | | 3 

The atmosphere in the vales, more charged with vapours and 
Tess exposed to the evaporating power of winds, is consequently 
milder, and more congenial with some constitutions... But of 
Dyffren Clwyd, it has been observed, that though defended 
from the chilling storm by the mountain barriers, which, like 
walls, protect it on the east and west; yet, open to the ocean, 
and subject to the serenating boreal blasts* issuing from the 
north, it partakes in a great degree, of the sharpness of the 
former and the mildness of the latter,. circumstances that have 
proverbially rendered this vale celebrated for its salubrity. 
The complexion of the inhabitants is bright, their, countenance i 
in general cheerful, and from enjoying sound constitutions, in- 
herited from a long transmitted healthy stock, breathing con- 
stantly a wholesome air, and chiefly occupied im the labours 
of the field, they display a vivacity in youth, and a vigour. in 
age, desirable, though not possessed, in less favoured situa 
tions: longevity, therefore ceases to be perepnenen because 
it is here, only a common occurrence: Hal 

The principal rivers of this county are . the Clwyd, the. a. 
Conwy and the Dee. The two latter, forming its extreme 


bounds, may be considered as coparcenary rivers, reciprocally 
belonging to this, and the adjacent. counties. The Clwyd, 
therefore, can only -be considered as the chief local river, and 
even this, not exclusively so; for/before. it ies citi to the 

| ) Boo sehwiaw ; focean, 
* «¢ Borem serenanti.?” ¥ 


e : 
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acean, it passes through part of Flintshire’ so that except the 
portion of the Conwy from’ its mouth to near Llandoget, op-_ 
posite Trefriew, Denbighshire can boast of no navigable river. 
And it is not a little singular for Wales, situated on the western 
coast. of Britain, so cut by numerous creeks, inlets, and small 
bays, affording shelter for shipping, that this, though a mari- 
time county, possesses not so much as one seaport, or tolerable 
haven. Numerous rivulets, forming tributary streams to the 
above named rivers, either originate here, or traverse parts of it. 
‘The Ceiriog rising on the western side proceeds in an easterly 
direction, as a mountain torrent, till its ee with the Dee 
‘in the vicinity of Chirk castle. 
~ The Alun commences near Llandegla, flows northward, and 
making a most extraordinary circuitous route through Flint- 
shire, almost encompasses the town of Mold; then turns sud- 
denly to the southward, through Hopedale ; and having passed 
the village of Gresford, re-enters this county, and joins the Dee, 
a little below the town of Holt. Like the sullen Mole in 
‘Surrey, this is described, as taking a subterraneous course 
hiding ‘itself in several places by undermining the earth; 
which circumstance Churchyard quaintly thus describes. 
cd The river runnes a myle-right under ground ; 
And where it springs, the issue doth abound. 
And into Dee this water doth dissend, 
Pay logeth ee and therein makes an end.” e 


“” . i ne 


¥ ‘The “Ellesmere canal passes through the lower part of the 
cou aty, but the navigation of this portion is not yet completed. 
A deficiency of water has greatly retarded the work, and OC- 
casioned a vast additional expence, which has operated a2 a 
dead weight upon the concern. The Frood branch has been 
long dry ; some of the intended line remains unfinished, and a 
collateral cut has lately. seen extended from near Pont Cys- 
syllte to the Dee, above Langollen; for the purpose of obtain- 
mga supply of water: the original feeders, though vast re- 
gervornss having been found totally inadequate to furnish a 


sufhcient 
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sufficient quantity, duting the summer months. For effecting 

this, a weir has been thrown across the river, to. raise the 
" stream above the level of the canal; and at ‘the termination of 
the cut, gates erected, for the admission, or rejection, of the 
water, according as the state of the navigation may require. 
This scheme, dictated by necessity, reflects great credit upon 
the projector; and had it been executed long before, would 
have been a saving of an immense sum to the proprietors. 

‘Tue Puystovocica, cHaracteristics of this’ county have 
mot received the merited attention*, for it is evident, from 
what has already been discovered, by partial inquiries, that 
much more valuable information would arise from a minuter 
investigation. Its mineralogy and phytology, would be inter- 
esting subjects for the scientific traveller and the result, 
doubtless of important utility to ‘the Sart chien inhabitants, as 
well as community. Denbighshire cannot boast the towering 
heights of its alpine neighbour ; but the rugged and mountain- 
ous features of Wales, are generally conspicuous, although fre- 
quently softened into beauty, bya ie oma ae intermixture 
of diversified fertility. | | 

MINERALOGICAL KNOWLEDGE, may be expected to juntiabe 
much further progress in this district. Rich veins of lead, iron, 
and coal have been found in divers places, and mines of these 
valuable substances are opened in various places. Camden 
states, that lead has been found at a village called “ Muwyn 
— glodh+, so denominated from the lead mines in the vice 


* The editor by no means intends, under this general observation. ‘te 
fiect for a moment, or cast the smallest slight on the talents, or industry of 
the Welsh; for to the talents of many, and their spirited and patriotic appli- 
cation of them, he can bear ample testimony, both from personal knowledge, 
and literary communications, And as far as respects this county, it is but a- 
just tribute, to mention with high consideration J. W. Griffith Esq. of Garn, 
near Denbigh. A gentleman who, amidst the active duties of social life, has 
found leisure to cultivate the valuable science of Botany, and has greatly 
added to the phytological elucidations of the principality. . 
t Whence the author ef the Britannia obtained this term Glodh, is not 
. palpable ; 
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Those parts of Bromfield and Yale, abutting upon Flintshire, 


_ comprise a part of the mineral tract, which passes in a northerly 
direction through that county, to the estuary of the Dee. 
Southerly. it enters this, below Mold, extends through the pa- 


rishes of Llanferres, Llanarmon, and Llandegla, whence it 
branches off to Minera, and terminates at the Glisseg rocks in 
the vicinity of Langollen. a ‘ 

The matrix of the ore is principally Limestone, except about 
the lower parts of the hills, where it traps into petrosilex. 
The veins about Minera lie in a gritty chest, and in some in- 


stances the ore is found in a blackish shale stone, and again in 


limestone at the Glisseg rocks, and the pfuecent lands on both 


sides of the Badll 


The isolated calcareous rocks of Henllan north of Denbigh, 
and Coed Marchon i in the neighbourhood of Ruthin, are known 
to contain: lead ; but the procuration of lime, for agricultural 
purposes, is considered much more profitable, or expedient, 
than adventures for subterraneous treasures. . ae 

. The ridges of precipices, extending along the sea coast on | 


the north western side of the county, are also productive of 


lead ore. i 
Iron Onz is dug on nthe Ruabon hills, and the adjacent parts 
of the country. On both sides the Berwyn chain of mountains ; 


a link of which extends into the southern part of this county, 


nt ully found, and appearances favour the supposi- 
my of the hitherto unexplored sterile tracts, are 
fut eats rich i in this mineral of universal utility. 

At Bromba in the vicinity of Wrexham, ore of a peculiarly 


iron is Piet 


“excellent quality i is obtained, and several smelting furnaces in 


oA, ne this 


palpable ; mwyn, OF mun, is a general term used to express any ore, but a 
particular kind is discriminated by an adjunct, as mwyn-aur, gold ; mwyn- 


plwm, lead; both which are evidently derived from the Latin aurum and 


plumbum. Either the Britons anterior to the arrival of the Romans, were 
unacquainted with these metals, or the indigenous names are lost. Among 


. that people metallum signified both ore and the metal extracted from it; mi- 
‘nera, a word adopted in after ages probably came from the British mwyn, 
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this neighbourhood, and that of Pont Cy ssyllte are er 
se most gratifying success. i) 

Near the latter a mine of selphur recently Siac dt eed) con 
tains iron pyrites in large masses, which is used in many cases. 
for dying black, and great quantities are conveyed by the 
canal to Chester, or Liverpool, and shipped for America. 

Coal, so essential to the reduction of metallic substances, 
and the: general comforts and convenience of man, is still more 
abundant; particularly in the eastern part of the county. Seve- 
yal pits are open at Acre-vyd, and Cefn, near Trevor; others 
between Ruabon and Wrexham ; and more at Minera, Llande- 
gla, &t. &c. The supply of this article, is he gcc plentiful, 
but comparatively cheap, the general price bel g nine or ten 
shillings for twenty four hundred weight. — ee Ais 

Slate, of a durable quality is to be found in several parts ; 
but the principal quarries, at present worked, are in the 
southern part of the county ; and were the means of conveyance, 
auswerable to the demand, this species of property would 
be highly advantageous to the proprietors, and the community 
at large. The price is at this time twenty shillings per thou- 
sand, without any other distinction of size, than large and small 
‘together, except it being generally understood between the 
. buyer and seller, that such a given quantity by tale, 1 is sulficierit 
to cover twenty two square yards of roofing. | 

Mr. Arthur Aikin, who looked with the o . er 
naturalist over the country, furnishes a scienti ic 4 i 
slaty tract; and speaking of the lofty hills, extending ac 
the southern part of this county, on a line from Liangyn: 


in Montgomeryshire, to Bala in Merionethshire, observes, “ The oa 


‘substance of which these mountains are composed is primitive . 
schistus, that is, such as dves not contain iron pyrites, or any 
‘remains or impressions of organized bodies, the position of the 
strata being, generally, nearly perpendicular to the plane of 
the horizon. The greater part of the schistus is in thick irre- 
‘gular lamin, intersected in places with veins of quartz, and 
varies the least of ail froma perpendicular position; the slates, 

ss of 
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of which the chief quarriesare in the mountains of Llangynnog, 
Cader-Ferwyn, and Syllatyn, are for the most part unmixed 
with quartz, and vary, often considerably from the perpendi- 
cular: the shivery schistus, or shale, abounding on the eastern 
descent of Trim-y-Sarn, and the southern boundary of Llan- 
gollen vale, ig the most irregular in its position, frequently 
varying within the space of fifty yards, from perpendicular 
to parallel, contains no quartz, but a good deal of clay, espe- 
cially where the strata are most disordered*.” 

Lime, which has greatly contributed to the melioration .of 
the soil, is found in divers places. Calcareous strata, trapping 
with the schistose in the adjacency of Llangollen, traverse the 
county to the north,-and north west, and grass in divers places, 
‘till they terminate in the limestone cliffs, near Llandrillo yn 
Rhos. In the vale of Egwist, m the vale of Clwyd, and to 
Penmaen Rhos, near Glyn Conwy, this valuable substance i is 
abundantly found. ! 

Free-stone and other silicious substances, desirable for build- 
ing purposes, are to be obtained in various parts; but most fre- 
quently in the vicinity of the coal strata. 

Among plants not of very general habitats, may be reckoned | 
Chara flexilis, smooth Chara; Veronica montana, Mountain 
Speedwell; Eriophorum polystachion, Broad-leaved Cotton- 
grass; Milium Lendigerum, Panic millet grass; Aira precox, 
Early Hair-grass ; Melica nutans, Mountain Melic arass 5 
; ee rigida, "Hard meadow-grass; Lithospermum purpuro- 
‘eoeruleum, Creeping Gromwell; Campanula glomerata, Clus- 
red Bell-flower, and C. hederacea, Ivy-leafed Bell-flower ; 


ip * Viola palustris, Marsh violet; and V. lutea, yellow violet ; Vere 


bascum lychnitis, White Mullein; Rhamnus catharticus, Buck- © 
thorn; Ribes grossularia & R. Uodceaptl? Rough and smooth 
Gooseberry ; Gentiana amarella, Autumnal Gentian; and ‘G, 
campestris, Field Gentian; Scandix odorata, Sweet Cicely ; 
‘onvallaria sivedi Lily of the valley; Daphne laureola, 
| OH Bs Spurge 


¥ Journal of a Tour, p. 20. : 
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Spurge laurels Adoxa jnodchi clade Tuberous Moschatell; 
Andromeda polifolia, Marsh Andromeda; Saxifraga granulata, 
White Saxifrage; Spergula subulata, Ciliated awl-shaped: 
Spurrey ; Pyrus torminalis, Wild Service Pear tree; P. hy- 
brida, Bastard Mountain Ash ; Helleborus viridis, Green Helle- 
bore, or Christmas rose; Teucrium chamedrys, Wall German- 
der; Mentha gentilis, Bushy red mint; Galeopsis versi color, 
Large-flowered Hemp-nettle; Thymus acinos, Basil Thyme; 
Antirrhinum minus, Least Snapdragon; and A. majus, Great 
' Snapdragon, Lepidium latifolium, Broad-leaved Pepper-wort'; 
Iberis nudicaulis, Naked-stalked Candy-tuft; Orobus tubero- 
sus, Heath-pea; Trifolium glomeratum, Round-headed Tre- 
foil; Hypericum hirsutum, Hairy St. John’s wort; Gnapha 
fium rectum, Upright wood Cudweed; Inula Helenium, Ele- 
campane; Serapias latifolia, Common Helleborine; Carex 
pendula, Pendulous Seg; C. Strigosa Slender Seg; Viscum 
album Missletoe. To this list the investigating botanist, will 
probably he able to add a considerable number. 

Ofthe AcricuLTurE of the county, it would be desirable to 
give a detailed account, for the improvements are highly 
creditable to the skill, spirit, and industry of the inhabitants. 
Denbighshire i is reported to contain ‘ 410,000 acres, almost the 
whole of which is ina state of cultivation, comprising, according 
to computation, 150,000, of arable land, and 250,000 of pastur- 
age.’ This is perhaps too favourable a statement. There is 
yet, after the most laudable patriotic exertions, a considerable . 


quantity of commonable and waste lands, or lands very littl aa 


more productive than waste. Camden describes, «the weste 


part of the shire, as somewhat barren; the middle, where it ae 


falls into the vale, exceeding fruitful; the eastern part next 
the vale, not so kindly a soil; but Leis the. Dee, much 
" better. Towards the west, except by the sea side, where it is 
somewhat more fruitful, it is but thinly inhabited, and swells 
pretty much with bare and craggy hills; but the diligence, and - 
industry of the husbandman hath Vee since begun to conquer 
the barrenness of the fangs on the sey of these mountains, as 


well 
- 


““ 
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well as in other places of Wales! For sews pared off the 
surface of the earth, with a broad iron instrument for that pur 
pose, in thin clods and turfs, they pile them up in heaps, and 
burn them to ashes: which being scattered on the lands, thus 
pared, does so enrich them, that it is scarce credible what quan- 
tities of. rye they produce*.”” This custom deduced from the 


' georgical hints of Roman writers, and judiciously reprobated 


in modern husbandry, is still retained in some parts, but is 
gradually yielding to a more rational and profitable system. 
Denbighshire has long had its provincial board for en- 
couraging the melioration. of the soil, an agricultural society 
having been instituted some years since, in the vale of Clwyd. 
Another has been established for the district, fifteen miles 
round Wrexham, and both have been considerably aided 
through the co-operating effects, produced by sir Watkin Wil= 
liams Wynn, bart.’s shew of cattle and sheep, with a distribu- 
tion of prizes on the occasion, annually held at Wynn-stay. 
The vale of Clwyd naturally rich, and greatly improved by 
art, is highly productive in the usual kinds of corn, and 
fattens numerous cattle and sheep. The lands in the vicinity 
of the Dee, afford pasturage for milch kine, while the dairy in 
the article of cheese, participates in the celebrity of the 
adjacent county of Chester. The elevated. parts, though 
steril and exposed toa more ungenial aspect, furnish a very 
prolific nursery for replenishing the live stock of the more 


_ fertile districts: and cultivation is gradually extending up the 
_ sides of the hills. None, who have visited the vale of Clwyd, 
: Ss refuse admitting the excellence of its general culture, or 
deny, that the landkelders are not attentive to their interests, 


by encouraging a spirit of general improvement. 

Mr. George Kay, a gentleman of Leith, who was deputed 
by the Board of Agriculture, to draw up a survey of the agri- 
cultural state of North Wales, appears to have overlooked, or 


Touch under-rated the improvements in this part of the island. 


4 L 7 : _66 We 


_ * Gibson’s Camden, Vol. II. p. $13, 
ra 


| placed i in the Chester circuit ; and for ecclesiastical discipline 
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ad We Jaietnl ahaeives Mr. Pennant, that Mr, Kay did not see 
im any one of our six counties, a single custom that could be 


useful to others*. From the state of numbers of our farms, a see 
suspect, that we had previously adopted many methods of ‘3 
agriculture from English counties, which must have occasioned ~ : 
the remark. I would fain pay that compliment to his can- 
dour. Onthe whole I fear, that the mission has passed most 
unprofitably to both visitor and visité. Nothing seems to have 
been learned by the one, and nothing taught by the other.” 
Attention to the roaps of this county has not kept equal 
pace with the multifarious progressive improvements. The ~ 
public ones, particularly the mail roads, having been placed, 
by act of parliament, under the post-office surveyors, may 
perhaps haye now a tolerable claim to exemption; but many | 
of the cross roads are. bad, and some parts of the’ county would : 
be rendered far more valuable, were they favoured with yee f 
hicular accommodation, _ - | 
The fact, previously stated, of. this, tough a maritime 
county, possessing no sea port, must pPSDRsSaty, preclude any 
remarks on its CoMMERCcE. | 
Of its MANUFACTURES Coarse cloths, flannels made af country 


‘wool, and stockings, form the most considerable articles, some | 


small quantity of iron is: wrought, and the fabrication of harps * 
employs many persons at Llanrwst. | 
For the purposes of civil administration, Denbighshire is 


is ranked i in the province of Gingihe partly 3 in the diocese. rt . ie 


* Hints for Improvements in North Wales, Pp 40. 
+ History of the parishes of Whiteford and Hotyeell,. p: 167. 
It is a. subject of regret, that so partial an account ‘should have been pros 


mulgated, and an additional disappointment, | that a far. different and more 


valuable statistical description of so varied a country, has not: yet been pub- 


_ lished. Had the view of its agriculture, drawn up for the Board, _by the 
‘Rev. Mr. Davies made its appearance, the editor would: have cheerfully 


availed himself of such information, to have counteracted the inaccuracies ar 
former statements, TM oles As 


f 
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. os Pongbrs sia vain in phat’ of St, Asaph the seaniye of 
. Dyfiryn Clwyd belonging to the former see... : 
The chief honorial. distinctions, derivable from. this: ines oe 
are few. The borough of. Denbigh gives the title’ of earlte 


the noble fly st of Fielding, and Hythins baron oo hate, f Yels 


“DEN BIGH. 


‘The sess town is ne neatly 3 in the centre of Dyftiyn 


‘Clwyd, on the side and foot of a steep hill, once forming a pro: 


minent point, in a tract of the country called Rhés, whence its oe 
ancient British appellation of é: vase Cled a ye nate or 


the craggy hill in Rhos. : 


The only authentic accounts of this sitet appear ‘to syne 


ae returns two geass, to parliament, one, as knight of the F 
ure) }; and: the other, as representative for the doriledoealeal 
_ towns of Denbigh, Ruthin, fags Holt 5 3 and peys one bart of iby 
land tax. rear Bi phd 


chronize with the foundation of its. castle. On the death of 


vereign of North Wales, summoned the Welsh chieftains, as 


subjects, to meet him at Dinbech*;’the present Denbigh, fon: 
the purpose of holding a consultation on their common in- 


terests, Desirous of vindicating the injured ‘rights of the 


country, he commenced hostilities against the English; and _ 

the result was his. capture and. imprisonment, together with the Pale 

Me annihilation of Welsh. independence. On this occasion Eds _ Wes, 
oth ward bestowed the lordship of Denbigh on Henr y Lacy; earl 

La of Lincoln, who, Leland observes was previously a great lord 

- marcher éa Ewisland. To’ secure his new acquisitions, heis 


said to have erected a castle, and converted the village near it 


© into a walled. town: perhaps he inignt have been the founder 
of both at the same pests : 5.3 eee ‘i 


vo: 2 Way iy Bee Se 


* Dinbech means a ¥ eal hill preeeg Me . 
t Leland states, ‘i afore a tyme I ‘cannot lerne that there was other 
J ° " 4 Me ag i , 4 A a te : 2 \ f * ' toun 


a 
ot E 


| Llewelyn, his brother Dayid, considering himself the legal sos 


as 
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The above author mentions a circumstance conjunctively 
with this account of the fortress that seems to have es- 
caped the notice of the generality of writers on English history, 


‘viz. that Edward the fourth was besieged in it, and a compact 


was entered into between the king and the Lancastrian party, 


‘by which the monarch was permitted to retreat, on signing 


conditions, that he should leave the realm, and never attempt 
to return. Dugdale states Denbigh, and several other strong 
places in Wales, to have been held a part of the year 1459, 
by Jasper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, in behalf of his weak half 
brother, Henry the sixth; but the whole of them were retaken 
by the Yorkists in the following year. In 1468, he is said to 
have returned, and having been reinforced by the junction of 
a large body of Welsh troops, burnt and pillaged the town; 


apparently meditating revenge, rather than conquest*. Whether, 


during the unhappy differences, subsisting between the two 
roses, at that period might have placed Edward in such a di- 
lemma, or not, certain it is, that soon after, the reigning prince 


_was constrained, to abdicate his throne, and quit the kingdom. 
But then the necessity is represented to have arisen out of the 
desperate state of his political affairs in general, and not from 


any specific compromise or capitulation with his adversaries}. 

After the retreat of Charles the first from Chester, in Sep- 
tember 1645, the king took refuge at Denbigh; and from that 
circumstance, a tower containing the rooms, occupied by his 
majesty, still retains the appellation of Siambr y brenhin, or 


the royal apartment. Although the parliamentarian forces 


under general Mytton, in the beginning of, November, in the 
same year obtained a most important victory over the loyalists) . 
commanded by sir William Digan in the vicinity’; yet the 


castle 


toun or castelle.” Itinerary, Vol. V. p. 56. Yet from the pre-existing name 


of Dinbech, @ strong probability arises, that this hill was a strong hold, an- 
terior to the grant made to Lacy. 


| * Carte’s Hist. of England, Vol. II. pe 775. 
t Henry’s Hist, of England, Vol. IX. p. 210. 
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castle appears to have continued in possession of the latter, till 
the ensuing year} when it was attacked, and taken by general 
Mytton. And notwithstanding the siege commenced on July 
the sixteenth, such was. the gallant defence made by the gar-_ 
rison, under the command of the governor, colonel William 
Salusbury, that its surrender was protracted till the third of | 
November following ; although the governor had received a 
written order, signed by the king, dated Newcastle, September. 
the fourteenth, to relinquish all further resistance: and then it 
was delivered up, on the most honourable conditions. It is” 
very remarkable, that after a general mandate had been issued 
by” fallen. majesty, in the month of June previous, for the 
yielding up to the Parliament all strongholds both in England, | 
and Wales; the first it obtained possession of in North Wales, 
held out two months lon ger, than the last English castle, which 
had been defended for the royal cause. It was probably dis- | 
“mantled on changing possessors, and after the restoration of . 
Charles the second, was blown up with gunpowder, and ren-_ 
dered completely untenable by any future enemy. 
This fortress, by the accounts of historians, and the appear- 
ance of the present remains, must have been a superb» struc- — 
_ ture, and from the strength of its position, and massy nature of 
the building, invulnerable, but to heavy artillery and irreduci- _ 
ble, except in cases of treachery, or famine. The breachesin . 
_ the walls, Mr. Grose observes, plainly shew how they were 
. constructed. Two walls, occupying the extremities of the in- 
_ tended thickness, were first built in the ordinary manner, with — 
a vacuity between them, into which was poured a mixture of. 
“hot. mortar, and rough stones of all. sizes, which on cooling 
consolidated into a mass, as hard as stone. ‘This kind of build- 
ing was called grouting*. 


This castle stands, on top of recke most hye, 

~ A mightie cragge, as hard as flint or steele : 
A massie mount, whose stones so ects doth lye, 
That no ahi may well the bottom feele, | 


a 
’ 


The 
* Antiquities, . | | 
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The rock discends, beneath the auncient towne, © 
About the which, a stately wall goes downe, 

With buyldings great and posternes tothesame, 
That goes through rocke, to give it greater fame, 


det, 


I want good words, and reasons apt therefore . is a 
It selfe shall shewe, the substance of my tale: 4 
Bat yet my pen, must tell here somewhat more, 
Of castles praise, as ] have spoke of vale. 


A strength of state, ten tymes as sttong as fayre, 
Yet fayre and fine with dubble walles full thicke, 


Like tarres trim, to take the open ayre, 

Made of free-stone, and not of burned bricke: 
No buylding there, but such as man might say, eB oe 
The worke thereof, would last till judgement day. ae 


‘The seate so sure, not subject toa hill, ° ‘ ii bi, 
Nor yet to myne, nor force of eannon blast: * engehs 
Within that house, may people walke at will, 

And stand full safe, till daunger all be past, 

If cannon rorde, or barkt against the wall 

Friends there may say, a figge for enemies alls _ 
Five men within, may keepe out numbers greate, © 
(In furious sort) that shall approach that seate, 


Who stands on rocke, and lookes right down alone, 
Shall thinke belowe, a man is but a child : 


E sought my selfe, from top to fling a stone» 
With fulle mayne force, and yet I was beguyld. - 
If such a height, the mightie recke be than 


"The force nor sleight, nor stout attempt of man, 


Can win the fort, if house be furnisht throw, 


_ The troth whereof, let world be witnesse now. 


Jt is great payne, from foote of rocke to clyme . 
To castle wall, and it is greater toyle 
On rocke to goe, yea any step sometyme 


Uprightly yet, without a faule or foyle. eS 
And as this seate, and-castle strongly stands. ; Me. 
Past winning sure, with engin swordor hands; 
So looks it ore, the countrey farre or neere, 
And shines like torch, and lanterne of the sheere. - 

. 4 Wherefore 
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Wherefore Denbigh, thou bearst away the praise, 
@ Denbigh hath got, the garland of our daies ; 
Denbigh reapes fame, and lawde a thousand waies, 
Denbigh my pen, unto the clowdes shall raise. 
The castle there could I in order drawe, ~ 
_ [should surmount, now all that ere I sawe*,” 

This though a quaint, is probably an accurate statement, and. 
as it contains a description bya person, who saw it about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, is not only curious for its 
language, but valuable for its details, Leland, who preceded’ 
the topographical poet, remarked, “ The castelle is a very, 
large thing, and hath many toures yn it. But the body of the 
worke was never finishid. The Gatehouse is a mervelus, 
strong and great peace of work, but the Sastigia of it were 
never finischid, If they had beene it might have beene countid 
among the most memorable peaces of works yn England. Tt 
hath diverse wardes, and diverse portcoliciss. On the front 
of the gate is set the image of Hen. Lacy erle of Lincoln in 
his stately long robes.—Sum say that the erle of Lincolne’s son 
- felle into castelle welle, and ther dyed: whereupon he never | 
| passid to finisch the castellet. 

_ The grand entrance is through a “magnificent pointed arch- 
way, formerly flanked by two large octagonal towers, one of 
which is nearly demolished, and the other in a ruinous state. 
In an ornamented niche over the centre of the arch, is still re- 
maining tolerably intire, the statue of the founder ; and over 

a gateway, that stood on the left of this, it is said was another 
of his wife, Margaret, daughter of William Longespec, or 
Longspear, earl of Salisbury. The ruins cover the summit of 
the craggy hill, one side of which is boldly precipitous. ‘The 
prospect through the broken arches, and fri littering walls, is ex- 
tensive, and peculiarly fine. The vale of Clwyd, for miles 
round, is presented to the view in all its rich variety, and 
luxuriant beauties, with the enchanting prospect terminated 


by a line of hills, from the rock of Disserth to Moel Fenlli. — 
“i ear. |: The 
* Worthines of Wales, p. 123, 


’ + Itinerary, Vol. V. p. 57. a 
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The town of Denbigh, in point of situation, has by one wri- 
ter been assimilated to Stirling, and by another to Edinburgh ; 
but whoever has seen those places in North Britain, and had an 
opportunity of comparing them with this, though he may find 
some tracts of similiarity, yet the resemblance in neither case 
"is particularly striking : to the former it certainly approximates 
nearest. Seated on a rocky eminence, the summit crowned 
with the ruinated castle, when viewed from a distance, assumes 
a most imposing aspect: and though the interior possesses little 

grandeur, yet its elevated site gives a commanding view gr the 
surrounding country. 

The place originally inclosed with walls, and fortified with 
‘one square and three round towers, that connected it with the — 
castle, was nearly of an orbicular shape, and about a mile in 
circumference. The entrance was by two gates ; one denomi- 
nated the Exchequer gate, in ite was held the royal and 
baronial courts; and the other the Burgesses’ gate, in which 
affairs relative to municipal business were transacted. Leland 
observes, that numerous streets had subsisted within the walls; 
but that in his time, most of the houses were dilapidated, or 
down ; and it could scarcely reckon eighty houscholders. What 
were the causes, which produced the decay of the original 
town, whether destructive fires, the scarcity of water, the in- 
convenience of carriage, or all these co-eperating together, has 

not been ascertained. In one of these precincts, stands St. 
- Hilary’s, a chapel formerly belonging to the garrison, and now 
appropriated as a place of worship for the inhabitants of the 
town. A small distance from it, is the carcase or ruinated 
body ofa church, a hundred and seventy feet in length, ‘and 
seventy one broad, designed to have been separated into nave, 
ailes, &c. by two rows of ornamental columns. This struc- 
ture, it appears, from a date on a foundation stone, was begun. 
A. D. 1579, under the auspices of Dudley, earl of Leicester 
who is stated to have desisted from prosecuting the work, 
by the disgust he entertained against the Welsh, for enmi- : 


ty 
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ty incurred by his insufferable tyranny.* A sum is reported 
to have been subsequently collected for the completion of the 
plan, but that the Earl of Essex passing through the place, on 
his ill-fated expedition to Ireland, obtained a loan of the 
money, and failing. to reimburse it, the building was conse= 
quently left in an unfinished state which dilapidating time has3 
now charged into a picturesque ruin. 

A monastic institution, is said by Speed, to have been formed 
here, by a John de Sunimore, A. D. 1399. But from an authen- 
tic document on a mutilated ancient brass, found some years 
since, it appears, the house, which was a priory for Carmelites, 
or white friars, was founded long anterior to that date, by John 
Salusbury, of Lleweni, who died March 7, 1289.¢ The con- 
yentual church, in which the family of the founder were in- 
terred till the era of the reformation, is the only remaining part 
of the building ; and this has long been sacrilegious} y desecrated 
and converted into a barn. ' 

An almshouse, built of hewn stone, is said to have been 
erected here, by one Fleming, and a chapel near it, called 
«capelle Fleming;’ the one untenanted and the other desolate 
in the time of Leland.{ | | 

The new town, occupying the present site, below the seit: 
ridge, gedeelly arose from the old; the increase of one pro- 

ducing 
\ ‘ 

* This undeserving court minion, immediately after his receiving a grant 

of the Seigniory, made the country feel the weight of his oppression. For 
though the tenantry, on his taking possession of the lordship, had presented 
him with two thousand. pounds ; 3 yet his insatiate avarice induced him to ad- 
vance the old rents, amounting annually to two hundred and fifty pounds, as 
far as the enormous sum of eight or nine hundred: and in addition to this 
grievance, he wantonly inclosed the waste lands, at will, to the injury ef the 
freeholders and others ; who, irritated by his rapacity, incurred the stigma of 
exciting riot and rebellion, by rising to exercise their right of. removing the 
nuisance by levelling his encroachments§. 


t Collins’s Baronets, Edit. 1720, Vol. I. 82. 
t Vol. V. p. 57. 


§ Secret Memoirs of Robert, earl of Leicester, 
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ducing the decay of the other. This, extending down the slope 
of the hill, and some way round the base, consists’ principally 
of one long street, with a few good houses; but the collateral 
streets, or rather lanes, are very irregular and ill built: By 
the return made to government, the number of houses was stated 
to be 334, and the inhabitants 2391. Of this population, 794 
were represented as employed i in trade. Its manufactures in 
gloves and shoes, are very considerable, and large, semis 
are sent to London and other places. 

Denbigh was made'a borough in the time of Edward the first, 
who granted to Henry Lacy, and all his men, then inhabiting 
the town, or that should for ever inhabit it, that they should be 
free, and acquitted: for ever, from all soc, sac, toll, stallage, 
payage, panage, murage, pontage, and passage, through all his 
territories, formerly belonging to the King of Wales; and also, — 
through divers English counties, enumerated in the letters 
patent. These privileges were confirmed by several subsequent — 


‘monarchs, and the present charter was obtained in the reign of 
- Elizabeth. By virtue of this, the corporation consists of two 


aldermen, who are justices, having the power to hold quarterly 


~ sessions, two bailiffs, who with the aldermen are commissioners 


of array, twenty-five capital burgesses, a recorder, two coroners, 
and other subordinate officers. Conjointly with Holt and Ru- 
thin, it possesses the power of sending one member to the 
united parliament. The elective franchise is vested in resiant — 

burgesses, that is, the resident inhabitants, and the bailiffs are 
the returning officers. . 
Though by the charter, the batick extends one mile snd a 
half each way, from the centre of the town, yet the parish 
church, St. Marcelles, is at Wuirrecuurcs. In the church 
porch, ona small brass, effigies represent, in the attitude of 
kneeling, Ricuarp Myppieton, of Gwaynynnog, governor of 
Denbigh castle, in the reigns of Edward the sixth, Mary, and. 
Elizabeth, and Jang, his wife; both of whom, ‘were interred 
here. Behind him, in relievo, are nine sons, and behind her, 
seven daughters, She died i in ious and he ten years after. A 
string 
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string of verses, notable only for their quaintness, ‘exhibit an 
humble attempt to impress the idea of his smngelar + virtues on the 
_ minds of posterity. 

A mural monument, ereared to the memory of Viiuensne 
Luwyp, contains a clumsey figure, in a supplicating posture, 
and Spanish costume, of that learned and distmguished anti- 
quary. After graduating at Oxford, he adopted the medical 
profession, and became domestic physician in the family of the 
last Fitzalan, earl of Arundel. He represented in parliament, 
the borough of Denbigh, his native place, where he prema- 
‘turely died, 1568, in the forty-first year of hisage. Exclusive 
of his skill in physic and music, he is celebrated as an excellent 
vhetorician, a judicious philosopher, and profound antiquary. 
Though his life was short, he left several proofs of his science 
and industry. To his friend Ortelius, for whose Geography he 
drew a map of England, corrected from improved surveys, he 
dedicated his « Commentariolum Britannie,’ and his Epistle 

“« De Mona Druidum insula, antiquitati sue restituta.’ Among 
various tracts left unpublished, was a Welsh chronicle, deduced 
from the time of Cadwalader, and a continuation of Caradoc’s 
History of Cambria. Camden was considerably indebted to him 
for assistance, in the Britannia; and for Lord Lumley, whose 
sister, Liwyd had married; he collet many useful and curi- 

ous books, which at present form a small, though valuable a3 
of the library, attached to the British museum.* 

~ Liewent Hatt, the seat of Michael Hughes, Esq. has — 
pia’ considerable celebrity by several of its possessors. 

_ At this place resided about 720, Marchweithian, one of the fif- _ 

teen tribes, or ancient nobility, of North Wales. An English 

family of the name of Salusbury, settled here sometime before 
the reign of Henry the third; Sir John Salusbury, was first 
husband of Catherine Tudor, better known in this country by 
the distinctive appellation of Cather ine Beram, or Beren, from 


the. 
® Yorke’s Royal Tribes, p. 117, in which is an excellent engraved. por- 


_ trait of him, from a psinyng in Sage ofa gr eebernAL John Lloyd, 
Esq. of Aston, 
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the name of her patrimonial seat in the vicinity. Her second was 
Sir Richard Clough, on which occasion, tradition states, that 
being handed to church by Maurice Wynn, of Gwydir, she re= 
ceived a whispering wish of bestowing her hand on himself in 
preference to his friend. | The fair widow politely declined ac 
ceptance of the offer, candidly observing, that in her way she 
had agreed to proposals made by the knight; but, that in case 
of survivorship, he might depend on his being her third; and 
she afterwards verified the amatorial assurance. Her fourth was 
Edward Thelwall, Esq. of Plas y Ward; whom she left a 
widower, departing this life August 27, 1591, and was buried at, 
Llanyfydd ; but no commemorative monument appears to mark 
the place of her interment, though from the number of her de- 
scendants, she has obtained the ideally prolific iasblii of 
Mam Cymru, mother of Wales.* 
The eldest son of Catherine, by her first husband, was Tho- 
mas Salusbury, who was executed 1586, for the share he was 
supposed to have had in the notorious concern called Babing- 
ton’s Plot ; when Lleweni, came by heritable right, into pos- 
session of his elder brother, Sir John Salusbury, the strong. 
Sir Thomas, a descendant of this house, was an eminent 
loyalist in the time of Charles the first. This gentleman, dis- 
. tinguished himself both by his sword and pen, having, as Woodt 
observes, ‘ a natural geny to poetry and romance,’ exercised. 
himself much in thosé juyenile studies; and produced in Eng- — 
_lish verse, “ The History of Joseph,” comEnete thirteen 
chapters. 
Lleweni descended to the i ie in the reign, of Chatiag the 
_ second, 


—* An extellede three-quarter length figure of this lady, cpio t on oats 
is in the collection at Lluesog Hall, and from the date, 1568, has been attrie 
buted to that celebrated portrait Bainter, in the time of Elizabeth, Lucas de 

‘Heere, though not enumerated among the works of the artist, in Walpole’s 
Anecdotes of painting. From this picture, a fine engraving by the masterly 
hand of Bond, ‘accompanies, anecdotes of the subject in Yorke’s Royal 
Tribes. 


¢ Athene Oxonienses,” 
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second, by the marriage of Sir Robert Cotton with Hester, sis- 
--ter and heiress of Sir John Salusbury,. the last baronet of that 
. name. i , phan il ea ald 
From the Cotton family, it was transferred by purchase to 
the Hon. Thomas Fitzmaurice, uncle to the marquis of eaten 
down, and father of the late noble possessor. 
Situated in a flat lawn, Lleweni hall, appears to a disadvain- 
tage: but from it are delightful views of thevhills, ranging on 
both sides of the vale, and terminated by the castle and town 
of Denbigh. A noble semi-circular brick building too near it 
also tends to distract the view of the spectator. This extensive 
‘structure was erected by the late owner, for the most patriotic 
purposes, viz. furnishing labour for the poor inhabitants of the 
‘district, by means. of a bleachery, and aiding his numerous Irish 
tenantry, by receiving linen for his rents in lieu of money. 
‘The manufactory, for many years, gave employment to a great 
number of hands, and the beneficial effects were very sensibly 
experienced in the neighbourhood. But since the death of Mr. 
Fitzmaurice, the attention to the concern has greatly relaxed, 
the trade consequently declined, and the activity, which used 
to animate the environs of the place, appears to have followed 
the commercial spirit of its once beneficent promoter. 
© The Ferme ornesg, of Mrs. Lloyd, near the handsome bridge 
_ of Pontriffith generally attracts the traveller’s notice, from the 
idea it furnishes of an elegant retirement, the grounds being 
. naturally laid out, wi.h all the accompaniments, simple in : their 
design, and tasteful i in their execution. © : | 
Hentxan, long remarkable for what has been Hhiioukdusly 
described, as exhibiting “a schism between church and 
steeple,” the former having been removed into the bottom, and 
- the latter still maintaining its ancient station on the brow of the 
hill, is placed under the ecclesiastical ‘guardianship of Sadwrn, 
or Saturnus, a cotemporary: saint with Wenefrede: the object’ 
of his protection, viz. the church, is no less notable for having a 
‘roof formed of shingles, generally considered of Saxon invention. 
A monumental i inscription acquaints the reader, that here was in- 
2M terred 
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erred Sir Peter Mutton, master ’ in chancery; prosemattsy 
of the crown, chief justice | of North’ Wales, who died Novem- 
ber the fourth. Though considered as an excellent judge, yet 
- having the. honour, of, a seat.in, parliament he exemplified the 
important fact, too often overlooked, or too lightly appreciated, 
that legislative and juridical knowledge are distinct things;.and 
senatorial and forensic eloquence, are essentially different; re- 
quiring. diverse, talents, acquirements, and, views... In| one: of 


his rhetorical. attempts, he occasioned much pleasantry to the- 


house, by what is usually. classedvamong Hibernian blunders, 
asserting,. «he remembered fourteen ‘years before he was 
born, &e, &c.* Having amassed. by, his. profession a. consi- 
derable fortune, he purchased. estates at. Lianerch, which by 
the marriage of his daughter, and sole heiress, came to. ate 
family of Dacies. og: Ng oo phaiaeilae } 
.. Luangren House, is ‘daitatsl ake situated, in_ -asmall but 
beautiful park, the lower part having its plantations relieved by 
an fine piece of water, and the upper commanding an, enchant- 
ing prospect along the vales, flanked by the Clwydian hills. 
higubhe gardens, were formerly laid out by Mutton Davies, Esq. 
on his return from, visiting Italy, in the foreign outrageously 
unnatural style,,,with formal walks, clipt trees, and hydraulic 


statues, .. The late Mr. Yorke, describes these gardens, as re-) 


maining in, this state within his memory, and that among. fe the. 


images and water-tricks, was a’sun dial, which on. your. ap- 


proach, spouted in your face,” } and apologised for the rudeness, | 


by an indecorous inscription... Though the. recent changes. ef- 


fected. in, these, may only be lamented. by the gaping rustic, | 
yet the admirers. of ancient art will regret to find, that a false 


32 


taste of more modern extraction, and of too extensive a display, a 
_ has attempted to.conyert the venerable old house, /into.an errant © 


modern villa. ).It is now the seat of Daniel Leo; Esq. | 


Rozear Tana possessor of Llanerch, in the latter part: iof 4 
the seventeenth Tk was a nalaralist and able antiquary.. | 


He 


'-=® Pennant’s Tours, Vol. IE p. 176.0 9 
ea * Royal Tribes, p, 98 - ' 
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’ He collected a scarce treasure of Welsh: neparnnt ee 
still render the library a valuable property. | | 
In'the parish’ of Lraw Sr. Sror. or St. George, isa ‘a ffynon 
vair, or holy’well, whose: salutiferous, qualities were ascribed 
to the tutelar saint ; to whom the most acceptable offering was 
a horse, that species of animals being supposed to be under 
his immediate protection. Such’ as were peculiarly diseased, 
were brought to the fountain, besprinkled with the water, and 
the ideal blessing ceremoniously bestowed, in these terms, Rhad 
Duww a sant Sior arnat, the blessing of God and St. George be upon 
thee. In this parish on the summit of a hill, called Pen y parc,* 
ate the vestiges of a camp, comprising a considerable area, oc- 
cupied by Owen Gwynedd, after his masterly retreat from Cil 
Owen, before the superior army headed. by the English mo- 
_ march, which he here kept at bay, so long, as to procure a pacifi- 
cation, and stop the further progress of invasion. The assail+ 
able sides are fortified by double or treble fossa and valla, and’ 
the others defended by natural ramparts. — 
 ABERGELEU, a large and increasing village, situated on the 
northern side of the county, formerly celebrated for its large 
cattle fairs, has lately become one of those modern Ecbatanas, 
ov fashionable’ ‘estival resorts, commonly called sea-bathing 
places. It has by some been described as a rival to Parkgate, — 
in Cheshire; but its visitants are far from being so numerous, 
and its accommodations less. Mr. Pennant} notices a tradi- 
tionary account, stating, that in old times, that raging impetu- 
ous element, the ocean, had overwhelmed a large tract of inha- 
bited country, ofce extending two miles to the northward of the” 
present argillaceous cliffs, in the vicinity ; and of this a proof has 
been adduced froma dateless, nameless epitaph in Welsh, in- 
‘scribed on the wall of. the cemetery, importing, that, « In this 
| 8 MBs os church-yard 


vay 


* Lord Lyttleton, in his history of Henry the second, Vol. II, p. 385, in- 
. accurately states, that this effectual stand of the Welsh prince, happened 
among the Snowdonian hills. é Be. Be: 
+ Tours in Wales, Vol. III, p, 155, 
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church-yard liesa man, who lived three, miles to the north of ie 
But corroborative evidence of a less dubious character, may be. 
found in the valuable geological fact, that when the sea has far 
ebbed, a considerable space of tenacious loam contains the trunks 
of oak trees, nearly integral in form, but so deprived of their origi- 
nal contexture, as to admit of being cut by a knife with equal fa- 
cility as wax. This w ood i is sought after by necessitous people, 
who, after having given it induration, by drying.on the beach, 
use it as fuel, though it admits avery offensive effluvia. 

To the west of Abergeleu, the country becomes more ele- 
vated, rising into limestone hills, in which lead ore has been fre-, 
quently found: . On one‘of these, denominated Coppa yr Wylfa, 
or the mount of the watch tower, are the remains ofa strong. 
British post... The accessible parts were strongly defended. by 
deep fossa, and high yalla, composed of loose stones: The pro- 
minent part of the camp had avast natural mound, formed by, — 
_ the precipitous side of the projecting hill. . Numbers of per- 
sons are im this vicinity employed in blasting the, limestone, 
rock, which is converted into lime as a manure, or exported 
in small vessels, for that and building fesene to distant places. 
along, the ‘coast... >-i% ‘ 

A lofty precipice saaciuanlads Cefn nite htigh: dinnlasen 
the calcareous nature of the strata, | being a dusk white colour, 
except where it is agreeably variegated with a dlothing of the 
frondiferous i ivy, 38 curious, from the circumstance of its sea 


sof 


front, containing several subterraneous excavations, which oc- 
casion strong soniferous ingurgitations of the waves, at certain, 
states of tide. One of these, that by way of pre-eminence.ob- 
tains the appellation of Yr Ogo, or the cavern, is worthy. of the 
! traveller’s notice, and will bring strongly to the classical 
" -visitant’s collection, the Sibyl’s cave, described, by. the: Mantuan 
bard, 

The. 


 Spelunca alta fuit, vastoque immanis hiatu 


Scrupea.’””* , 
» 


* Virgiti fEneid. Lib. VI: This. celebrated cavern in Sine still retains : 
the distinctive name of grotta di Sibylla, ; 


' 
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The entrance is certainly a most magnificent vestibule, and 
furnishes an imposing idea of the internal grandeur. “ Its 
mouth resembles the huge arched entrance of a Gothi¢ cathe- 
dral. A few feet within this, and immediately in the centre of 
it, a rock, rising from the floor to the lofty roof, not unlike 
a massive pillar rudely sculptured, divides the cavern into two 
apartments. The hollow to the left soon ‘terminates; but that to 
the right, spreads into a large chamber thirty feet in height, 
and stretching to an uncertain depth, as human curiosity has 
never been hardy enough to attempt ascertaining it. Making 
a sharp turn, a few yards from the entrance, and sweeping in- 
to the interior of the mountain; the form and dimensions of this 
abyss, are concealed in impenetrable darkness ; we could only 
follow its windings, therefore about forty yards with prudence 
as the light here totally deserted us, and the flooring became 
both dirty and unsafe, Stalactites of various fanciful forms, de- 
corate the fretted roof and sides of this extraordinary cavern, 
the entrance of which, commands a ‘view surprisingly grand 
and extensive,”’* AAS 
The road leading to the principal ferry over the Conwy, now 
widened for the accommodation of the mail and other coaches, 
formerly, like the one over Penmaen mawr, was along a ledge , 
on the precipitous side of Penmaen Rhos: a huge calcareous” 
rock, jutting into ‘the sea and Fepming the western horn’ of 
Llandulas bay. . | hs a 
In one of the adjacent deep glens, that unfortunate monarch, 
Richard the second, was surrounded and taken by an armed 
banditti, and delivered up to his bitter enemy and rival, the 
political Bolingbroke. Duped by the designing arts, and con-- 
fiding in the professed and apparent friendship of Northumber- 
land, the King was induced to accompany the earl from Conwy 
to Flint, where the usurper then was stationed with his army, 
under the plausible pretext of adjusting their unhappy differ- 
| 2M3 ences 
z . 


* Warner’s Second Walk through Wales, p 270. 
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ences in an amicable manner: Pe fatal result of eh menting 
is RSH known*. . J 
» Amidst heath-clad hills.at ‘dhe ced ofa hala pen div a 
which the rivulet Aled flows, hastenin ig to 0h: the Elwy, stands 
the village of , | 
Luansannan with its iagedi aiaaiie dedicated to, Sangin 
cotemporary with a host, thatiare still by the vulgar minds 
supposed to have been possessed of exclusive holiness.. 
_ Adescendant of Molwynog, one of the fifteen hisidoahl Hay 
tribes, is said to have peopled. the country with the Liwyds, in 
English Greys, Bleyddyn Fychan having assumed the surname 
of Llwyd, among whose beneficial deeds may justly be reck- 
oned, in a country like this, and taking the period of its per- 
formance into the account, his having erected a IDTRES of stone — 
over the mountain torrent. ses . 
Another of this race, and of the same name, mabe Fn sites 
satisfied with the conduct of his tenantry, ina paroxysm of 
fury, chased them like beasts of prey from his estates, and con- 
verted the whole into a forest ; an appellation commemorative 
of the ferocity: which the land bears to the present day. A 
strong, this, though not a favourable portraiture of the manners 
in those times, and an exemplification of what an amiable 
writer says, * We cannot deny but that we were, to the excess. 


_ Jealous in honor, sudden and quiet i in atalralee i 


There j is in the paroch of Llansannan in the side wi a strong 
hille a place, wher ther be 24 holes or places in a roundel 
for men to sit in, but. sum lesse and sum bigge cutte oute of the 
mayne. rok by mannes hand; and there ‘childern and young 
men cumming to seke their cbielle use to sitte and play. Sum 
caulle it the Rounde Jablet. This extraordinary work, pre- 
viously mentioned, as said to be allusive to an. institution of 


Sinighthaad 


* This affecting story is elucidated by prints, copied from ancient illumi- ] 
nated manuscripts, in Strutt’s Regal Antiquities, 
+, Pennant’s Tours in Wales, Vol. I. p. 183, 

{ Leland’s Itinerary, Vol. V. p. 59. 
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knighthood attr ibuted to Arthur, has been imioticed” by most 
travellers, and unaccounted for by all. | 

Dyrrryn Avep Hawt, an elegant modem mansion, esceley 
on the slope of a hill opposite the old house, for generations a_ 
seat of the Wynne family, now belongs to Pyers Wynne Yorke, 
Esq. ‘by a heiress of the family, oa RE his’ pe the late 
Philip Yorke Esq. of Erddig. 

In the parish of NaNTLLYN or dla was born Davip 
| SAMWELL, whose talents reflected honour on his native place. 
His genius turned towards poetry, of which he produced some 
elegant specimens ; but entering into the medical profession, he 
was appointed a surgeon in the royal navy, and sailed in the 
Discovery with Captain Cook to the Pacific ocean. There he 
was an eye-witness of that celebrated circumnavigator’s death, 
of which melancholy catastrophe he wrote a circumstantial 
account, published in the Biographia Britannica, Tis own 
death occurred in the autumn of the year 1799. . 

In this desolate part of the county are several small lakes, 
from one of which the Aled issues, whose waters, a short dis- 
tance from the source, falling over a rocky ledge of a yast 
height into a deep glen, form a4 fine, though naked cataract. 


_ A little further down, the same rivulet tumbles over a mass of - 


irregular strata, into a horrible black-louking cavern, whose 
gloom is both heightened, and relieved, by the diversifying 

effects of venerable oaks, that adorn its surrounding scenery. 
The village of Gwyrnerin will descend in story to poste- 
rity, as long as the memory of superstition shall survive. Its 
_ small church is celebrated, as having had’ the honour of be- 
coming a place of interment for the precious remains of S¢. 
- Wenefrede, after her decollation, and revivification. On her 
reputed second death, she was buried in. this secluded spot, 
whither she had sometime previously retired for devotional 
purposes, under strong and mental inducement. On the de- 
cease of St. Beuno, she is said to have been'warned by a vi-. 
sionary voice, to visit St. Deifer, then resident at Bodfari, for 
spiritual information, by whom she was directed to St, Sadwrn 
OM4 at 


ty 
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at Henllan; who further advised her to seek an asylum with 
St. Elerius at Gwytherin. Having adopted the last recommen- 
dation, she repaired to this:spot, where it is stated, then existed 
a convent of nuns, and having received the veil from the hands of. 
the local saint, on. the demise of Theonia, she was elected by, 
the sisterhood, lady bdbess. In this silent. retreat the corpse 
was permitted for centuries to rest in peace, but its miraculous 
powers magnifying with increasing darkness, and a monk of 
Shrewsbury having witnessed its amazing beneficial effects, the 
abbot of the Benedictine house there, in the reign of Henry the 
first, sensible what an acquisition of derivable sanctity, and 
consequent power, it would give to the fraternity, determined 
to have it conveyed to his reliquary; and for the purpose ob- 
tained a royal: mandate of removal. But the possessors, alike — 


aware of the invaluable nature of the treasure, demurred against 


the king, for atime refused to resign the deposit ; and which was | 
at length got out of their hands by detestable stratagenis, not 
unusually practised in those ages of superstition: ages when 
murder was even sanctioned by the privilege of sanctuary, and 
ecclesiastics could reconcile with the ideas of conscious recti- 
tude, moral and immoral, confound vice and virtue under pole- 
mical distinctions ; and encourage the most errant knavery, 
glossed under the barefaced incongruity, pious frauds, 


LLANRWST, 


A market town in the western part of the county, stands on 
the eastern bank ef the river Conwy, and though but a small .~ 
place containing 662 houses, and 2549 inhabitants; yet centri- 
cally situated in a vale, far distant from any other mart, it mo- 
nopolizes the chief trade of the surrounding district, and is 
still famed for its large cattle fairs, and the at a manufac- 
ture of Welsh harps. | i 


Xx 


The place presents nothing aus, g in appearance, the streets 
being chiefly narrow, except that. in which stands a spacious 
market hall, and the houses irregularly built. | 
Rat The 
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The Church externally, isa very mean building, and inter- 
nally little better; but a chapel adjoining has some claims to 
attention, as having been built after a design by the celebrated 
architect, Inigo Jones, and its possessing a considerable portion 
of elegance. The carved and fretted roof i is said once to have 
ornamented the conventual church of Maenan anny which 
stood about the distance of three miles. . 

A large stone coffin, ornamented with carved quaterfoils,. 
which contained the remains of Llewelyn ap Jorwerth, has lately 
been rescued from some rubbish in the church, and removed 
into this more appropriate situation. That prince was interred 
at Conwy abbey, in the year 1240; but on the translation of 
the monks from thence, to their new house at Maenan, the 
body was probably brought to that place; and at the general 
dissolution of religious houses again deposited at Llanrwst. 

An ancient monument has lately received the same deserved 
attention. This is a recumbent figure, represented as armed, 
with the fect resting on a couchant lion. The inscription 
points out its designation, 


2 


‘Hic yacet Hott Coxyrmore se Grourr: Vycuan Amy; 


- Hoel Coytmore anciently possessed the Gwydir estates, 
which having been sold by his son, afterwards became the pro- 
perty of the Wynnes. 

Though this was a place of interment for that family, there 
are no other monuments worthy of notice, except one, and that 
only from the circumstance of its bearing a singularly long, 
and curious inscription, which after stating, « This chapel was 
erected anno Domini 1633, by Sir Richard Wynne of Gwydir, 
in the county of Caernarvon, knight and baronet, treasurer to 
the high and mighty princess" Henrietta Maria, queen of Eng- 
land, daughter to king Henry the fourth of France, and wife to 
our sovereign Charles;” proceeds to detail the pedigree of the 
founder, up to Owen Gwynedd. 

Against the wall of the chapel have recut been placed 
five brasses, which formerly decorated the floor, and are justly 


considered 


are 


plan for the chapel. Bat this, 


‘distinguished persons, by e 
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consider ed as very. hivwe specivhens'é of chasing ‘nr ihe: aeveaveith 


century. These respectively, besides the inseriy tions, ‘eon- 
sist of a portrait, representative of the person it was: designed 3 
to commemorate. . ‘Four w ere done by a Sylvanus Crew*; bue 
a half length figure of dame Sarah Wynne by- 8 William 
Vaughan, i is most. admired i m point of. execution. ; 
The bridge, considered the most | ‘prominent “elec and 
worthy of curiosity 1m this place, must not pass unnoticed. “Kt 
was built after a design by. the same architect, who furnished a@ 


though cotemporaneous, was. a 
public work, baving been constructed by an ode from the 
privy council in the. ninth - year of: Charles’ the is rst 5. ni Ck he 
expence, estimated at one thousand pounds, conjéintly. de is ve ( 
by the counties it connects, Caernarvon and Denbigh ae 


not a magnificent it isa handsome structure, consisting Gece 


arches, the central one the largest,” measuring near sixty’ feet 
in the span3 the collateral are. ‘of lesser. dimensions, | one. of 
which is said to have been rebuilt by an inferior genius, in’ the 
year 1703. The centre consists of 2 much: larger portion of a 
circle, than the remaining two, and ‘the ‘segment, of each | has 
the chord less than the diameter. 2 


: it 1S, a circumstance, credited 
by many, that this bridge is formed \ upon such n ice ‘principles, 
that when a person pushes against the large stone, placed over 


the middle arch, the whole | fabric. “may be ‘felt in ‘vibrating 


motion. But. if this. very” dubious property of large structures 


be admiss ible at all, asa proof of due proportion in nasonry, 
it can onl y be: applied to such as are very massy, and carried to 
2 much greater, elevation in y the: atmosphere, than the one in 


SS 


Me esi 


arkable, ms to. he bireikas that neither it these ‘excel- 
lent artists,. under “the! ti es of engravers, or: chasers, has ] een ‘recorded on 
the annals of the Fine Arts, , although this mode of orname oa the tombs of 
n nchased memorials in in brass, was | n ae for several 
centuries. And the more 80, as it. is. ‘probable. the ( stom was. borrowed 
from classical antiquity ; and consequently, though a mechanical operation ; ~ 
yet, Yas’ ‘requiring a portion of genius combined with science, chaleographers 


“must have ranked far above the common workers in metalic substances.” 
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question. The whole presents a'fine architectural nexus in the 
surrounding scenery, that both above and below is enchant- 
ingly charming, gratifying the longing lingermg sight, with 
the finest combinations of objects, grouped in endless diversity. 
The dense woods, and towering hills, which line both margins 
of th ewinding Conwy, are enlivened by the varying waters, and 
these again more vivified by the busy display on its surface, 
the whole river being animated, either with the derail vessels 
_ arriving at, or departing from ‘Trerriew, a village about two 


miles down, the highest point to which the tide flows; or with © 


the still more diminutive coracles, that ply fishing for salmon 
and smelts; quantities of which are caught in their ‘respective 
seasons. Not so diffusely extended as the vale of Clwyd, and 
“Jess contracted than that of Llangollen, Llanrwst is generally 
admired by the lovers of nature; and the extensive landscape 
presenting its featur es in all desirable: distances, has been con- 
sidered by the votaries of taste as exhibiting the most va- 
riegated assemblage of | beauty, the pencil could possibly de- 
pict. This vale and not the town, was the subject of eulogium 
from the masterly hand of that competent judge of the sublime 
and beautiful, Mr. Burke, who pronounced it ‘ the most 
charming spot he had seen in Wales.” | 
Ascending from Llanrwst to the south east of the river, the 
road winds through a fine wood of sapling oaks, interspersed 
with beech, chesnut, the elegant pensile birch, and the splendid 
mountain ash. From the summit of the hill a good view is ob- 
tained of the vale just. described. But a dreary contrast of 
gloomy heaths and. barren morasses, bounded by brown and 
-dark- looking mountains, succeed, till at length 3 ae ‘is re- 
lieved by the plantations surrounding, / rei 
VoeEtas Hatt, a venerable mansion, is the seat of the hon. 
Mrs. Finch. “yo rhe 
In thevicinity of Capel Hines: among. a pila described 
by Camden as standing in his. time, remains a large column, 
‘bearing an inscription ‘partly: in Latin, and partly in Welsh, 
said to allude feme interment of a prince: Llewelyn ; and a, 


v. 


| Jarge 


= 
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large mount, on which formerly stood a castelet, has been ad- 
duced»in confirmation of the opinion. But there is reason to 
doubt the accuracy of such an interpretation, when so able an 
antiquary as Humphrey Llwyd, confessed, that in his time it 
was very obscure. The characters, are uncouth, and most of 
them now obliterated. ‘ 

Yspytty Jrvan is considered as having once pHi one of 
those Asyla, or places of safety, formed by the knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem, through divers countries, for the protection 
ef unarmed travellers in turbulent times: and who extended 
the privilege of all-shielding sanctuary to this, at the time, in- 
hospitable part of the island. After the abolition of that lay 
order, the place thus exempt from jurisdiction, became a ren- 
dezvous for the vile and profligate; who committed depreda- 
_ tions on the surrounding district far and near, with impunity, 
till they were either extirpated, or dislodged in the reign 
of Henry the y mae HS by the vigorous patriotism of Meredydd 
ap Evan. In the church are three alabaster figures, comme- 
morative of Rhys ap Meredydd, who had the honour of being 
standard bearer to Henry, duke of Richmond, in the celebrated 
battle of Bosworth field; Lowry his wife; and their son, Robert 
ap Rhys, cross bearer and. domestic brapie® to the great Car- 
dinal Wolsey. | tb | 

After a long interval, another Pharilablls institution arose. 
Captain Richard Vaughan, a poor knight of Windsor, erected, 
‘in the year 1600, an almshouse for the reception of six indi- 
gent old men, and endowed it with a weekly allowance for 
bread and coals. 

Cenre y Druipron is said to derive the latter appellation, 
from its supposed relation to the awful superstition of the 
aboriginal Britons. And numerous vestiges of their ancient mode 
of worship, upon such a supposition, certainly subsisted some 
years since inthe vicinity. ‘These monuments, which, consisted 
ef Cistveini, or chest-stones, furnished Camden with an oppor- 
tunity of giving a laboured etymological disquisition on the 

origin of the term Druid. Similar monuments dispersed over | 
Badong x! : Wales. 
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Wales, have by some been considered as bardie altars, and by 
ethers, as places of confinement for victims or other prisoners, 
in far distantly remote ages. Those, discovered at this place, 
which afforded, when intire, fair specimens of such kind of 
memorials, are thus described in a letter o Mr. Llwydd the 
author of the Britannia*. : 

« The most remarkable pieces of antiquity in this parish of 
Kerig y Drudion, are those two solitary prisons, which are ge- 
nerally supposed to have been used in the time'of the Druids. 
They are placed about a furlong from each other, and are such 
huts, that each prison can well contain but a single person. 
One of them is distinguished by the name of Karchar Kynrik 
Rwth, or Kenric Rwth’s prison; but who he was,.is altogether 
uncertain. The other is known by no particular title, : but that 
of Kist-vaen or stone-chest ; which is common to both, and 
seems to be a name lately given them, because they are some- 
what of the form of large chests, from which they chiefty | differ 
in their opening or entrance. They stand north 4 out 
and are each of them composed of seven stones. vee t nes 
four being above six foot long, and about a yard in breadth, 
are so placed as to resemble the square tunnel of 2 a ‘i chk ney: 
a fifth, pitched at the south-end thereof, firmly to secure “that 
passage. At the north end, is the entrance, where the ‘sixth 
stone is the lid, and especial guard of this close confinement. 
But in regard it was necessary to remove it when any person 
‘was imprisoned or released, it isnot of that weight as to be 
alone a sufficient guard of the prisoner, and therefore on the 
top-stone or uppermost of the four first mentioned, lies the se- 
4 venth, that is a vast stone, which with much force was removed 
towards the nerth-end, that with its weight, it might fasten, 
and asit were clasp, the door-stone. These and the name of our 
parish, are all the memorials we have of the residence of those 


ancient philosophers the Druids ; at least-wise, all that tradition 
ascribes to o them, &e.”” 


Not 


* Gibson's Camden, Vol. II. p. 644. 
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- Not one is now left saiiphal thie whole having been. removed, 
and either ‘sid a 9 in obs or applet to. other: ‘pur- 


poses. ps ey, 
The road from als to Ruthin dibs over bleak nem bsvtéle 


heath-clad hills, amidst which, at Cuocrainoc, was discoveredthe 


lettered stone, described by Camden*, as allusivé to some Ro- 

man British chieftain, who be Si A big pein al in battle 

near the place. *.. et cet ) ea 
The inscription. ber? eit shared “ak fainon 

: ATMILINI fe biephg 

TOVISAG. | hs Eee 

He reads Eimilianus Tovisag, or Tovisaci, that = Emilia a 


vey ot 


chie fain, or general. 


RUTHIN, 


eD his situated on tte summit nei slope oF a consi- 
ha vie sil bas in the centre of the vale of the eas whieh 


bourhood. ‘The town ames originated with | he 

The ‘castle; % and this, from. the colour of the. ‘stone “with | 
which it is built, obtained the denomination of Ri yddin, or ‘the 
red. fortress: although it ‘has been ‘conjectured, from the Welsh 
name, being Castell coch yn Gwernvor, ‘there might have been 
a strong hold anterior to the. ‘reign of Edward the ‘fir st; who is 
said to have, erécted t the present “fortress. Camden, however, 
asserts, and the assertion, as to the fact, is corroborated by, an-- 
cient authorities, that « both the castle and town were built by. 


Roger Greyt; with permission of the dang, the Dishop “of St. 
| Bae Asaph, 


a ; Phy 
MPEP AS Dios Y ate 


i -® /Gibsdn’s Camden, Vole Hip’ 8182 + yer) Groton 

+ It was Reginald Grey that was summoned tothe lionse of peers, by 
Edward the first in the fourteenth year of his reign, by the style and title of 
lord Grey of sie Gee in the county of Denbigh, and on whom he conferred 


Lic tf Oh ie’ ga bps bine us 4 the 
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Asaph, and the rector of .Llan Rhudd, it being’ seated \in that 

parish ;’ on whom, the monarch bestowed nearly the whole of 
the vale of Clwyd, for his active, exertions against 
rective movements of the Welsh. | 


its history affords few: incidents, interesting to rnlta! During 
a fair, holden at’ Ruthin in the year 1400, Owen Glyndwr en- 
tered it with a small army, assailed the for tress without success; _ 
and after pillaging the inhabitants, and burning the town, re- 
treated in safety to the mountains. q 
In the time of Charles the first, the sey was ie lace for the 
king, till the year 1645-6 when on being attacked by the par- 
liamentarian party, under the command, of general Mytton, 
after sustaining 2 siege, from: the middle of February to the 
middle of April, it was’ given up; although: it might probably 
have held out much longer: possessing at the time of its sur- 
render, a supply of provision for two. months. Mytton re- 
ceiyed the thanks of the house, remunerated his chaplain for 
communicating the news, and confirmed the appointment of 


_ Colenel Mason; as the new and permanent governor ; but in 


the same year, the garrison was disbanded, and the castle, or- 
dered to be dismantled. _ cee i Sita 
The castle stood. not on the Pera but onthe side. “7 the 
hill, fronting the vale to the west; and from the extensive 
foundations, and massy fragments, of. walls, it seems to have 
deen a _grand.str ucture, Camden obseryes,, that, throughmeg- 
Tect, at, became roofless i in the time of Henry the seventa; and 
fell fast. to. decay, . Sore lord who eesasel it by xoyal. grant 
paust have repaired the dilapidations,) for. the, same historia 
subsequently represents, it as‘ astately,, and, beautiful: castle, 
“capable of receiving a humerous. family,’ . Prewious to itsde- 
molition it is described by. honest; Churchyard, as it appeareil 
‘in the sixteenth century. And froma ,,drawing;. preserved »in 
the archiv es of the British Museum, it epPeers fo. have had a 


=. ‘ 7 ‘ acy Te, LiipSt io 2) OLMERY 
the seigniory,» See Extinct Peerage, and Beatson’s Political Index, Vol. I. 
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very elevated superstructure, as well as a capacious base ; 
and. that, its massy walls, lofty towers, and opposite pune 
tions, strictly merited the eulogium of the poet. 
o 
ee Thidieestte stands, Mine much like red bricke, _ 
The dykes are cut, with toole through stonie cragge: 


The towers are hye, the walles are large and thicke, 
{ 


The worke it selfe, would shake a subjects bagge, 
“If he were bent, to buyld the like agayne: 
It rests on mount, and lookes ore wood and playne ; : 
It had great store, of chambers finely wrought, 
‘That tyme alone, to great decay hath brought. 
Ft shewes within, by dubble walles and wates, 
A deep device, did first erect the same: 
Tt makes our world, to thinke on elder daies, 
Because the worke, was formde in such a frame. 
One tower or wall, the other answers right, 
As though at call, each thing should please the sight : 
‘The rocke wrought round, where every tower doth stand, 
Set foorth full fine, by head by hart and hand*? | 


The, poor remains of this once proud pile, consist of a ‘ey 
fragments” of | towers, and fallen walls, reduced nearly, to the 
foundations; and the area of the once formidable fortress, at 
present comprises a meadow, fives-court and bowling green, 
From the walls is a commanding prospect of the vale beneath, 
as there is from several points in the outskirts of it. Ruthin 
is described, as formerly a populous place, and having the 
best market in the vale. It is now a good town, containing, 
according to the return under the population act, 243 houses, 
and 1115 inhabitants; and has two well-supphed weekly mar- 
kets; the one for meat on Saturday, and the other on “eon 
held principally for corn. . 

The church, though only a chapel to Lranrwupp, is a large 
‘spacious structure, anciently conventual, and belonging to the 

religious 


* Worthines of Wales, p. 118, 
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religious house of monks denominated Bon-hommes, a ramified 
species of the monastic order, founded by St. Augustine, that 
was transplanted into England about the year 1283. These 
good men, however, for some cause, or causes, were soon 
ousted, and the institution changed into a collegiate chapter, 
- A. D. 1310, by John de Grey, who formed an establishment of 

seven regular canons, or officiating: priests; and also endowed 
~ it with valuable lands, and numerous privileged grants, Thou gh 
it probably continued in this state till the dissolution, yet 
neither Dugdale, nor Speed, have adverted to the annual valu- 
ation of its 1evenues. Willis observes*, in the year 1583, four 
incumbents were left in charge, with the several respective al- 
_ lowances, from six pounds, to one pound six : shillings and eight 
pence, each. 

The apartments for the canons were connected with the 
church by a cloister, a remaining portion of which has been 
converted into a residence for the warden. The roof of the 
church, is admired for its curious workmanship, being parti- 
tioned into small squares, ornamented with various sculpture 
having the ostentatious addition of the workmen’s names. John 
de Grey the founder was probably buried here, though the 
tomb, mentioned by Churchyard, as once lying in the chancel, | 
but in his time removed toa wall on the right hand side of 
the choir, might be commemorative of a subsequent lord Grey, 
earl of Kent, for he adds, rae 


© An Ankres too, that nere that wall did dwell, 
With trim wrought worke in wall i is buryed well, cee . 


The only monument worthy of noticing at Aah: is one, 
sacred to the memory of Doctor GasRiEL Goopman, on which 
nis likeness is elegantly represented by a marble bust; who 
was a native of this place. Distinguished for his various ee: 
ing, but especially eminent as a linguist, and divine, he was 
Ngan SN promoted 


~ 


* Abbies, &c. Vol. II. p. 541, 


7 
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promoted by queen Elizabeth’ to the deanry of Westminster ; 
and with other dignified characters appointed: an assistant 
in that great work, a version of the Holy Scriptures*. By 
his translation of the first epistle to the Corinthians, wholly 
performed. by” hith, as well as other parts assigned him, he 


acquired great fame; yet he obtained no higher preferment, . 


dying dean. of Westminster, after forty years incumbency, in 
the year 1601. His regard for learned men was great, as ap- 
pears from his having helped to support Camden in his travels; 
who: through the Dean’s interest was made under master of 
Westminster school. His desire for perpetuating learning was 


no less conspicuous in the free school founded here; and his 


philanthropy still lives in an eee established for thio ey 
poor. : 

The Town Hall, standing near the aoilvdia is not a 
very elegant edifice, but has tolerable’apartments for the admi- 
nistration of justice; the great sessions’ being held here instead 
of Denbigh, on account of its more centrical situation. 

The Free School is a good building, and the endowment for 


the masters highly respectable. It is one of the schools from 


which young men are sometimes admitted into holy orders, 
without having graduated at any university, and has long been 
celebrated for producing excellent elassical scholars; and 


_ many of whom finish their education at Oxford, the head mas-. 


tership of the school being in the gift of Jesus College. 

~The new gaol is a handsome structure, that reflects credit on 
the architect Mr. Joseph Turner, and equally redounds to the 
honour of the county. Unlike former prisons, where crimina- 
lity and misfortune met with nearly consimilar treatment, the 


apartments for debtors are separated from those allotted to pri- 


seners, of a different description, by a lofty wall. The yards 
are spacious, and judiciously supplied weit baths. Even the 
condemned 


* Bishop Morgan, alsu, acknowledges his obligations to Dr. Goodman, for 
assistance, afforded hii in the translation of the Bible into Welsh. 
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condemned cells mark humane attention, being built on a level 
with the ground, , and ¢ consequently are dry, airy and light. 

_ GopFREY Goopwan was a native of Ruthin to which, by 
testamentary charity, he was a partial benefactor. This ex- 
centric character possessed considerable learning, and obtained 
prelatical distinction, having been bishop of Gloucester in the 
time of Charles the first. During that reign he sustained the 
reputation of being a high churchman; but under the Protec- 
torate, he wrote a panegyric on Cromwell, who, 1 in return cour- 
teous, ejected hin from all his: preferments. « He was, ob- 
serves Echard, the only apostate. Bishop since: the reformation, 
and was the only bishop, that left children to beg their 
bread ;” whereas he was never married, nor does it appear, he 
ever had: any illegitimate offspring. On his ejection, he re+ 
tired toa ‘property in Caernarvonshire, where he resided i in a 
house called Ty-di, till his death in the year 1655; and was 
buried, according to his direction, near the font in St. Marga- 
ret’s church, Westminster, From his very singular wd/*, he 
died in the Romish persuasion, which tenets he had probably 
imbibed at an early age; for the dynasty of the Stuarts was not 
remarkable for general orthodoxy ; and perhaps there existed 
too much reason, under the Queen’ s influence, for the popular 
opinion of the day, that the court favourites were endeavouring 
to accomplish the re- -establishment of popery. 

The vicinity of Ruthin, fora circle of several miles, affords 
what is usually termed a good neighbourhood, being surrounded 
by many genteel residences. 

Batuarern was formerly a park, belonging to the lord 
Grey’s, and afterwards of the Thelwalls, several of which family 
were eminently distinguished in the law. The house stands 

2N2_ near 


* A principal confessiof in this extraorcinary testament ruus thus, “ [ do 
acknowledge the church of Rome to be the mother church, and I do verily © 
believe that no other church hath any salvation in it,, but only as far as it 
concurs with the faith of the church of Rome.” See the will at length: in 
the Apperdix to Yorke’s Royal Tribes, p, 167. | 
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“near the foot of a hill, called Moel-fenlli, along the slope of 
which the grounds rise with varied ‘cultivation, richly diversi- 
fied by hanging woods. It is now the property of thé reinid 
Roger Butler Clough. 

Poor Park and Bacuymsyp, both seats of the rightlh honour- 
able Lord Bagot, are delightfully situated, and finely wooded, 
and the latter is remarkable for having i in it numerous chesnut 
trees of very large girt : : one ts said to be near twenty four feet 
in circumference- 

LLANRHAIADER, a village standing. on a small eminence, , has 
a handsome church, having an elegant east window, orna- 
mented with stained and figured glass, in a high state of pre- 
servation. The subject, a favourite one at the period when it 
was executed, is the root of Jesse. The patriarch is represented 
as extended on his back, with the genealogical tree issuing from 
his loins, comprising all the kings of Israel and Judah, down 
to the time of the Saviour’s Advent; the branches, encircling 
the kings, exhibit diversified foliage. Above is an outline rose, 
including an eye, surrounded with the radiance, vulgarly 
ycleped a glory ; and another rose of Lancaster, to correspond : 
the former emblematic of omniscience, and the latter intimat- 
ing the work was executed, after the accession of that house, 
being finished in the year 1533.* The colours are remarkably 
brilliant, and the whole forming a beautiful decoration to the 
building, cannot fail to bring strong to the recollection of some, 
the finely descriptive poem from the juvenile pen of the late | 
Bishop Lowth, 3 o 


“Thy strokes, great artist, so sublime appear, 
They check our pleasure with an awful fear ; 


’ While 


* A high gratification would it have been to the admirers of the elegant art 
of staining glass, to have known the name of the artist; whether a Baptista 
Sutton, a Van Linge, or some other, unenrolled” on the list ni fame. But 
Fame, emblazoning Fame, 


c¢ 


— mox caput inter nubila condit.”’ 
For the indefatigable collector of anecdotes, respecting the fine arts, Vertue, 
has not even those two eminent men, enumerated in bis catalogue. © 


ed 
i 
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~ While through the mortal line, ‘the god you trace, | 
Author himself, and heir of Jesse’s Tace ; 
In raptures we admire thy bold design, 
_ And, as the subject, own the hand divine, 
While thro’ thy work the rising day shall stream, 
So long shall last thine honour, praise, and name, 
‘And 0! till earth, and seas, and heav’n decay, 
Ne’er may that fair creation fade away ; 
_ May winds and storms those beauteous colours spare, 
Still may they bloom, as permanent as fair, 
All the vain rage of wasting time repel, 
And his Tribunal see, whose cross they paint so well le 


A xconglomerated monument, eee to the memory of 
Maurice Jones, Esq. affords a fair specimen of that false taste, 
‘or rather the absence. of all, so frequently displayed in the 
mode of sepulchral decoration. The efligy is placed in a re- 
clining position, leaning on one arm, ridiculously clad in a dress 
Z gown, curled wig, and the sarcophagus surrounded by mourning 


genii; with other puerile Ree enya which, as the poet 
‘wittily remarks, 


“6 Eternal buckle take in Parian stone.” 


In the churchyard occurs ayotiee instance equally repre- 
‘hensible, of posthumous vanity ; a plain altar tomb exhibits that 
pride of ancestry, inherent in all men ; but generally considered 
‘a national characteristic of the Welsh. A long inscription in- 
forms the reader, that beneath was interred John ap Robert, a 
lineal descendant, tracing the pedigree, of Cadel, the king of 
Powis, and who died at the age of ninety-five, in the year 1642. 

An Almshouse, érected in the year 1729, affords an asylum 
for eight indigent widows, who have an allowance of two 
shillings per week, and each indulged with ground for a little 
garden, suggests the pleasing idea, that the beneficent foundress, 
Mrs. Jones, of this parish, was not inattentive to the amuse- 

abe tape as | - ment, 


a 
* The genealogy of Christ, as it is represented on the east window of Win- 
- chester college chapel, written at Winton school, by Dr. Lowth. 
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ment, as well as comfort of those, si might become the ob- 
jects of her sheltering bounty. bah oBihe ai Be tis 

LLANRHAIADR HALL, a good, though ununiform mansion, part 
being ancient ise part modern, i is the seat of Richard W*lding, 
Esq. Ae es? : 
At the foot of an a aca called Gwladus’s chair, north- 
west of the church, whence is a comprehensive view of the 
vale, is Ffynnon St. Dyfnog,a fountain in times of yore of ex- 
tensive celebrity, for the astonishing effects of its miraculous 
waters. An angular wall ornamented with diminutive human 
figures, incloses the spring, that supplies a bath, the approach 
to which, is through an avenue of lofty trees. Formerly a 
chapel, dedicated to the saint, stood near the well for the use 
of his implicit votaries: bathing in the water is still reckoned | 
efficacious in several chronic complaints, but more particularly 
Rheumatism. 

Lianrerres, obtains note, from having been the birth place 
of Dr. Joun Daviss, an almost universal scholar; but distin- 
guished most, as a lexicographer and divine. He was the son’ 
of a weaver in this parish, and received his education at Ruthin 
school, under Dr. Parry, which he afterwards completed at 
Oxford. Entering into orders, he was presented to the living 
of Mallwyd, in Merionethshire, a place which formed the future 
scene of his literary retirement. The first effort of his pen, 
that made its public appearance, was a very curious Grammar 
of the Welsh language, in Latin ; though he had previously as- 
sisted Bishop Parry, to whom he was chaplain, in revising 
Morgan’s Bible, which is the version now used in the churches 
through Wales. He translated Father Parsons’s Resolution, 
and the thirty-nine articles into elegant Welsh prose. His 
great performance was his two-fold Cambrian Dictionary, in 
Welsh and Latin, and vice versa. A similar work had been be- 
gun by Thomas ap William,* = phy sician and hotanist, who re- 

sided 


* The Botanologium, at the end of the Welsh part of the Dictionary, was 
doubtless drawa up by him, as Dr. Davies confesses, “In re Herbaria abso- 
| lutum 
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sided at Trefriew, near Llanrwst, which on his death being left 
unfinshed, Davies, at the request of the Gwydir family, com- 
pletedand published in 1632. Three bridges erected at his. 
sole expence, in the yicinity of Mallwyd, are substantial evi- 
dence of his public spirit, he died 1644.* 
Luanarmon, furnishes a field of conjecture for the anblqnagMs | 
the vicinity abounding with Sepuichral tumuli, or barrows, of no 
recent formation, their latent contents referring them to remote 
antiquity. Ofsuch vestiges of interment, divers kinds occur in 
different parts of the globe, and even in this island; so’as to 
baffle historic research, respecting the period of their inhuma- 
tions, or to what people they respectively belonged. | British» 
Roman, Saxon, Danish claims, have each a demand upon the 
inquirer, and where is the criterion to be found? In the tu- 
muli? they: vary both in their structure and form. Some 
consist of heaps of naked stones, or of earth only, as many in 
Scotland, Cornwall, and some parts of Wales. Others, are 
composed, like those in this parish, of stones and earth inter- 
mixed, and covered with sods. Some are oblong, others co- 
nical ; and both, either having their bases level with the adjacent 
ground, or surrounded by trenches. The inclosed subjects ge- 
nerally consist of cinders, fragments of bones, and ashes pre- 
served in urns. The latter also are formed of various materials, 
and greatly diversified in their shape. Position,’ which might | 
be supposed some kind of clue, merely seems to: increase the 
labyrinthie maze. Many : are found with the mouths. upwards, 
resting upon flat stones, atl covered with the same kind at top; 
or, as in the present instance, with the mouths downward, simi- 
larly guarded. Adverting to the tumuli at’ Llanarmon, Mr. 
“Pennant observes, « I was present at the opening of one, com- . 
posed of loose stones and earth, covered with a layer of soil 
about two feet thick, and over that with a coat of bk turf. 
‘2N 4 In 


jutum nihil a me lector expectabis, utpote cui inter AoxAnme masde¢ nullus 
fuerit unquam lecus.” 


* Yorke’s Royal Tribes, Cambrian ibeeche 


v 
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In the course of our search, were discovered towards the middle 
of the tumulus, several urns, made of sun-burnt clay, of a reds’ 
dish color on the outside, and black within, being stained with | 
the ashes they contained. Each was placed with the mouth’ 
downwards on a flat stone; above each was another stone to” 
preserve it from being broken by the weight above. Mixed 
with the loose stones, were numerous fragments of bones}; such as” 
parts of the thigh- bones, the armbones, and even a scull. These 
had escaped the effects of the fire of the funeral pile, and were 
deposited about the urns, which contained the residuum of the 
corpse, that had been reduced to pure ashes.* hy i] 
It is a curious fact, that these, and others formerly found in’ 
Anglesea, should have had this inverted position ; but for what 
purpose, remains yet to be discovered. Might it not have been’ 
done under religious impressions, and bear some analogy to the 
doctrines disseminated at the period ?+ Comburation of persons 
defunct, appears to have been a funebrial usage, almost uni- 
versal through the world, in the ages of Paganism. Com- 
mencing in the east, it travelled westward, and was adopted 
by the Greeks and Latins, the Sarmatians, and Scandinavians, 
Urn Burial arose out of the practice, and perhaps became 
equally general,t but the light of the Gospel, which dissipated 
the clouds of darkness, and cleared away the films from: the 
mind’s visual ray, extinguished such rites, attendant upon both, 
and burning the dead expired with the promulgation of Chris- 
tianity. Anterior to that epoch, must be referred the monu- 
ments here described, for that the ruling priests in the bardic sys- 
tem, used to consume by fire, the bodies, previous to interment, 
is evident from the most valid authority. Czsar§ describes it, 
as 


* Tours in Wales, Vol, IL. p. 18. 

t This appears probable from one of the principal tenets in the Bardic 
faith ; the necessity of purgation in some region below, previous to the soul’s 
admission to the state of permanent bliss, See Owen’s Introduction to the 
Heroic Elegies of Llywarch Hen, P 

} See More’s Hydretaphia. ' 

§ De Bello Gallico. 
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as part of the Druidical superstition, cherished by the ancient 
Gauls ;.and Pomponius Mela further asserts, they buried with 
the corpse various substances and utensils, under the preposter- 
ous notion, that such things might be wanted by the deceased 
in the future state of existence.* Descended probably from — 
them, exercising the same religion, using a congenerate lan- 
guage, and similar in their manners, are presumptive proofs, that 
the) aboriginal inhabitants of this island were ‘accustomed to in- 
cinerate the bodies of the dead, and to preserve the venerated 
ashes in consecrated urns. This however rests upon analogy. 
But whether or not the Romanized Britons did, scarcely a mo- 
mentary doubt can be entertained, for Tacitus testifies, they © 
were prevailed upon by the Romans to learn the arts and adopt 
the manners of civilized life ; who also induced them to study 
the Latin language, obey, and even practise the imperial law, 
and to erect temples, after the Roman fashion: it is, therefore, 
an obvious conclusion, the conformity extended to their ‘eligi- 
ous rites and funereal ceremonies. 

Near the village of Llanarmon, on a vast and apparently arti- 
ficial mount, ‘beside the margin of the river, are the founda- 
tions of a square fort, called Tommen y Vardra, and near it is a 
large cavern, the roof of which for some length, is of consider- 
able height; but from its contracting as you proceed, it appears 
of inexplorable extent. | 

In this vicinity is the celebrated opening through the Clwy- 
dian hills, between the lofty summits of Moel Ethinin and Moel 

Fenlli, called Bwich Agricla, or the pass of Agricola, supposed 
to have been so denominated, from the Roman general of that 
name, having marched this way with his troops for the reduc- 
tion of Mona; and the discovery of denarii, in the adjacent 
parish, has been adduced in favour of the Romans having once 
been seated here: but coins are far from a confirmation of resi- 
dence, nor is it evident from history, that this part of the 
country lay in the route of the imperial army. 


LLANDEGLA, 


* Geog, Lib. III. c. 2 
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Lt ANDEGLA, famous for. its large fairs | for ila BBN is stil} 
more celebrated for its sacr ed fountain. « About two hundred 
yards from the church, in aquillet,called Gwern Degla,rises a asmall 
spring, with these letters cut on freestone: A.GoE:G. The 
water is under the tutelage of the saint; and to this day held to 
be extremely beneficial in the chwyf Tegla, St. Tecla’s disease; 
or the falling sickness. The patient washes his limbs in the 
well, makes an offering into it of fourpence, walks round it 
three times; and thrice repeats the Lord’s prayer. » These ces 
‘remonies are never begun till after sun-set, in- order to inspire 
the votaries with greater awe. . If the afflicted be: of the male 
sex, like Socrates, he makes an offering of a cock to his Escus 
lapius, or rather to Tecla Hygeia; if of the faiy sex, a hen, ‘The 
fowl is carried in a basket first round the well; after that into 
the churchyard and the same. circumambulations are performed 
round the church. The votary then enters the church ; gets 
under the communion table, lies down with the Bible under his 
_ or her head ; is covered with the carpet or cloth, and rests there 
till break of day; departing after. offering sixpence and leaving 
the fowl in the church. If the bird dies, the cure: is sup- 
posed to have bee effected, and the disease transferred to ‘the 
devoted victim.” 7 ; it 

To the south of the nobntaisious pass, called Bwlch y rhiw 
felen, a pleasing valley opens into that. of Llangollen, and is 
watered by a small rivulet, one of the tributary streams to the 

Dee. This receives the appellation of Valle crucis, from the 
‘ vulgar idea, that a monumental column erected here, was in- 
tended as a cross.f . 


The 


* Pennant’s Tours in Wales, Vol. II. p. 15. 

+ Buck observes, the valley derived this appellation from the monks of 
the adjacent abbey, pretending to possess a portion of the true cross, which 
king Edward the first induced them to part with in his favour ; and in lieu 
of which, he bestowed on the House considerable immunities. But it ap- 

pears to have been known under a similar name, anterior to the existence of 


any such foundation, having been called Pant y Groes, or the hollow of the 
Cross. . 
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The pillar of Eliseg, nearly opposite the second mile stone 
faci Llangollen, is a round column, standing upon a square pe- 
destal,, or rather plinth, and the summit finishing with a capital ; 
_ but at present in an imperfect state.* Originally, it is said, to 
have been twelve feet high, its present dimensions are, plinth, 
five feet diameter ; ; height of shaft, six feet eight inches; res 
maining fragment of capital, one foot six inches. As a sepul- 
chral emblem, in days of religious i ignorance, the folly of su- 
perstition paid it a reverence, bordering upon adoration ; and 
the madness of fanaticism, in a subsequent period, laid violent 
hands upon. the venerated objects, and mutilated this valuable 
remnant of antiquity. In this subverted state, it Tay for more 
than a century, when the broken. shaft was again reinstated on 
its pedestal, by the laudable attention of the manorial Jord, as 
appears by an inscription on the column, 


Quod hujus veteris monumenti 
superest, 
Diu ex oculis remotum et neglectum, 
~~ tandem restituit 
T. Luoyp 
: de. ; 
TREVOR HALL, 


A. Do 
MDCCLXXIX. 


‘This pillar, erected, on a small tumulus, once environed with 
wood, when, according to ancient custom, such objects were 
placed under every green tree}, has been ranked among the 
emblems of Druidical worship, and being inscribed, is supposed 

weak: . 3 ‘to 


¥ A very good graphical representation of the column, in its present state, 
delineated by Mr. D. Parkes, and engraved by F. Cary, is given in the Gen- 
. tleman’s Magazine, for April, 1809. 


+ Mona Antiqua, p. 52 
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to be one among the first class of lettered stones, that succeeded 


the Meini-hirion Meini-gwyr, and Llechau. But the. original 
inscription, now obliterated, which | was fortunately copied by: | 


Mr, Edward Liwyd*, militates against this opinion of remote- a. 


ness; by. farnishing names, that enable the antiquary in many 
cases, as In this, to ascertain dates. It was a sepultural stone, — 
raised to. the memory — of Eliseg, the father of Brochmael 
Yscithroc, prince of Powys, who was slain in a battle, fought 
with the Saxons near Chester in the year 607+, by the vene- 
rative: piety of his great g grandson Concenn. From this circum- 
stance a hamlet near derives its name. of Eglwy seg ‘and a very 
curious. tier of limestone strata, for a. similar. reason, are called 
the Glisseg rocks, which afford a remarkable geological phe- - ‘ 
nomenon, apparent. in what have been termed, Sara sedilia, or 
natural stone seats. Delving curiosity a few: years since opened 
the tumulus, and by discovering the remains of bones, placed 
between flat stones, a custom, which succeeded the. one ‘of urn- 
burial; brought to light a confirmation, that. the monument. 
was of a subsequent date, to the introduction of Christianity. 
Lian Eowest Assey, situated j in this charmin gly secluded. 
vale, presents to the eye, perhaps, ‘as fine a picturesque object, 
as the mind of a painter could imagine, or desire. Grand in 
ruins, the remains afford still some fine architectural specimens. 
of the pointed style, and the whole imposingly demands of the 
beholder, a recollective tribute of reverence to its former | mage 
nificence ; while the awe, excited by the gloom of the sur- 
rounding scenery, seems to whisper, this place, surely, was. pee" 


cialiarly nS for meditation, and one of those seats, se a 
Se eer 2 sto aR ee A 
<i ne te, * Where erst devotion aid delight to dwell. ?? she eae 


- 
ke ee’ 


A circumstance, the di anthoress ofa ‘poem ales « Llan-_ 
Cee. ae ex ah gollen 


: 


s Gough's Camden, Vol. hie p. 582. > Where’ te inscription, ‘which'was | 


Latin, is given, and according to the’ specimens of. letters, afforded by Dr. 
Moreton’s ‘Tables of alphahet, these tally with those used about the sixth 
century. r 2 a; As . r 

+ Bede Historia, ith; a C. Bk og) Ley 1 
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gollen Vale” did not omit, among the embellishments of her 
description. 


Say ivy ’d Valle Crucis time-decay’d 
Dim on the brink of Deva’s wandering flood, . 
Your riva ‘arch glimmering through the tangled glade, | 
Your gay hills towering o’er your wee BE woods 
- Deep in the vale’s.recesses do you stand, oo tute 
Fi And seme: ies Rie rising sigh command,’ iat if 


‘The bey: derominated in records, de Valle Crucis, was a 


house of Cistertians, founded by Madoc ap Gryffydd Maelor, 


lord of Bromfield, in the year 1200*. The endowments must 
at one time have been considerable ;, for Guttyn, Owain, a 
poet, who flourished in the fifteenth century, highly commends 
the hospitality of the abbots; and when describing their mode 
of living, observes, the table was usually covered; with four 
‘courses of meat, served up in silver dishes, and sparkling claret 
‘the general beverage. : 

This was the first monastic institution in North Wales, 


broken up by the capricious policy of an autocratical monarch. Me 


The annual revenues, at the dissolution, according to Dug- 


fer? 


dale’s statement were 1882; but Speed makes them amount ee 
214/. 138. 5d. : e 


The lower part of the abbey, which had a vaulted roof, sup 


ported by massy columns, has been made a farm house and the 
apartments, once consecrated to seclusive devotion, converted 
into appurtenant offices. The front of this still retains the de- 
signated characteristic, in a large pointed window, reaching to 
the ground, and the mullions surmounted with elegant tracery. 
Three rows of groined arches, resting on circular pillars, have 


over them a room now used as a granary, that once formed ate... 


fraternal dormitory. 


The cruciform church, built in aihwrent styles of architecture, | 


has the east dnd west ends, with a large portion of the transept, 
| : is cul 


®* Wynne’s Hist. of Wales, Ps, 221, 
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“still remaining 5 a to gor a most interesting 
ruin. ie | = SEES: : 
ue former is <videmty the most ancient part of the — 


hale a adda door 
headed window, : 


vincked Hie hae ae tinder The edifice: es nly 

: constructed of. the schistose materials, dug i in tlie: vicinity seb 
‘the. doorways, window frames, and ornamental parts, are A of 
free stone. The area‘of the church presents a number of tall 
ash trees, ‘which overtopping some parts of the rain, and hiding 
% others from. the sight, blend vegetation \ with moulde ae walls, 

and contribute considerably to its. picturesque effect. X 

On a conical mountain, forming the back ome to a in- 
teresting picture, ‘stand in awful, majesty 3 the dilapidated 
fragments of | Castell Dinas Bran. ‘This, reckoned among the 
“number of primitive Welsh castles derived its latter. name from 
the Bran, a small mountain stream running near the foot of the 

elevated ° spot, on which it is situated; but by whom erected, 
or at what period, “are points, equally buried in the dust of 
oblivion. Probably it was. built by some one of the lords of 
Yale, whose seat it continued to be for several centuries. — In 
the reign of Henry the third, it afforded an asylum, from the 
fury of his justly enraged subjects, to. Gi yiyad ap ‘Madoe, who 
had’ basely sided with the English monarch, and betrayed his 
country. At his death, the king bestowed _ it on. John, earl 
Warren, whence. it descended in the succe ion of Bromfield 
ena Vnlen uct eos : Pee ae 
“ge wasa place of considerable ‘Si cnoned tee tae ca, 
which, arising between lord Grey de Rutain and Owen Glyn- 
dwr, 
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dwr, led to a most formidable insurrection, that only termi- 
nated after a long internecine warfare. For the latter, whose : 


residence was in the vicinity, had > ‘much to. apprehend from 


this adjacent: fortress, and its. military outposts, then possessed . % 
by the earl o ‘Arundel, a strenuous eg of the min. me 


trian cause. Vala ba a Ne Mai 
When it was deceived) ‘or dismantled, does not appear upon 


record. Leland speaks of its being, when he saw it, ina state 


of demolitions and adds a. curious circumstance, respecting the ! 
rocky site, on which it stands, viz. that an eagle ‘used regularly 
every year to build her nest there, and some persons, as regularly i 


attended to deprive her of her young: but the robber was ne- 
cessitated to ‘shield himself from the ‘retali iating vengeance of 
the injured bird, by having his head protected by one basket, 
while he was lowered down for the Dire in igi 3 to the 
nest, : 
a ppears from the massy fragments of walls, and the nature 
of iw situation, to have been a fortress of impregnable strength. 
The shape was oblong, occupying: nearly the whole summit 
of the hill; which i is so precipitous | c 
approach ‘without great difficulty ; 

part was defended by a trench, cut through the solid rock. 
The length was about two hundred and ninety feet, by. one 


1 apie: 


2 most sides, as precludes 


m4 


hundred and forty i in breadth ; and within were ‘two wells of 


water, and a small chapel, for the use of the garrison. ‘The 
‘materials being ithe schistose, stone abounding in the neigh- 
bourhood give to its broken towers, Maid tattered fragments of 
dilapidated walls, a highly picturesque appearance; and frem 


the very conspicuous situation produces, on several points of i 


the compass, a str Hane piece in the purtolndang? SORNEPH 


it L ANGOLLEN. 


a 


- This is a sina} prc lagiiue town, consisting of a few nar- 


“row streets, ‘and the houses” being et of dark shaly.sione, 
= gives " 


* Itinerary, Vol, V. pe 51, 


; and the more accessible 


ness 
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gives it a dingy and forbidding aspect*. But being a,tho- 
roughfare on the great Irish road, and situated in an interesting 
spot, it is enlivened by the daily passing of travellers; and ocea- 
sionally enriched by the influx of wealthy strangers, who. take 
up their temporary abode here, to visit Pe in the vicinity, 
and survey the beauties of its celebrated vale. sete : 
. The objects the town itself presents are few und: i oieeaater: 
site. The public buildings are the church, and bridge. bia Te 
| The former exhibiting little. remarkable,. as. an ‘architec- 
tural structure, contains nothing more worthy of observation to 
the antiquary, but a ridiculous. legendary story, respecting its 
reputed patron saint, Collen who, from a manuscript life of him 
written in Welsh, is said to have descended by his mother’ Ss 
side from Matholwch, lord of Cwl-in Ireland. The visitor 
however will be repaid for a walk, to the elevated, and ‘spacious. 
churchyard, which flanked, by vast mountains in the back, and 
side screens, with the river rushing violently under the bridge, 
in front, overtopped by the lofty hill, on which stands ‘Dinas 
Bran, affords a very grand andpleasing view. 6 
The bridge, erected by John Trevor, bishop of St. ‘Asaph, 
sometime previous to 1397, he having died in that year, has , 
been classed among the Zri Thilws Cymru, or the» three 
beauties of Wales. . But the situation perhaps is ‘more ‘remark- 
-able than the form. The structure has, however, exclusive of. 
the age in which it was built claims to attention from the ob- 
server, upol. both considerations. It consists of four angular 
arches, resting upon triangular. piers, and the position of the 
‘former, differ from the usual mode adopted in bridge-building ; , 
for while the span. of the largest does not exceed twenty-eight 
feet, the smallest two occupy the central portion. The rivers 
except in times of flood, g generally runs only under one; where 
the violence of its waters have formed a deep chasm into which 
; al they. 


* From the Returus made under the population act, the number of houses 
was 289, occupied by 1287 inhabitants, 
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Lngravd by J. Greig, trom a Drawing by Pearson. csc. Si aan rah tor the Beauties of England & Wales. 
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‘they tush from’ a high ledge in the bed, above the bridge. 
Built in.a place, where from the slippery nature of the rock, 
it would appear impossible to obtain ‘a solid foundation for — 
fixing a base, sufficient to withstand the rapidity of the. current, 
and resist the fury with which it has frequently been assailed ; 
the. permanency proves the excellency of the ge ang has 
_ doubtless produced the deserved admiration. , a 

« No place in North Wales, it has been observed, can be 
found, where the refined lover of picturesque scenes, ‘the sen- 
‘timental, or the romantic, can give a fuller indulgence to his 
imagination. No place abounds more with various rides, or 
‘solemn walks. From this central spot, he may visit, the seat 
of Owen Glyndwr, and the fine vallies to its source beyond the 
-great Llyntegid; or pass the mountains to. the fertile vale of 
Clwyd ;, or make the tour of Wrexham ’? and embrace the va- _ 
tied objects worthy of surveying, . or sontemplaiing on its im- 
mediate vicinity. 

'. Luancouuen Vate or more properly Glyn-dwrdwy the vale 
of the Dee, has been a subject of general eulogium, and few 
. spots, of equal extent, have obtained greater celebrity, both in~ 
a descriptive and an historic point of view. | | 

' Bounded by lofty mountains on each side; whose ies! 
-are peculiarly bold, and interspersed with prominent knolls and 
swells, which take a tortuous contour, together with the irre- 
gular direction of the vale, often cut by collateral openings; 
it produces a continued variety of landscape.. ‘The road, form- 
_ ing an elevated terrace, enables the eye to have a command- 
ing view of the passing scenes, which presented at every turn, 
are almost unequalled in richness, combined with so mnch ro- 
mantic beauty. The union of rich meadows and arable fields, 
that, in the season, seem to blend the verdant beauties with the. 
rich ¢ tints of golden grain,’ while dark or light verdure of woods, 


skirting the base of the. hills, finely contrast the purple hues of — 


their slaty summits; and thewhole, enlivened by the windings 
of the Dee; sporting through it, in whimsical vagaries, some- 
Wi Ea Nai Hila ee : times 


a 
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times flowing in. geritle meanders, at others: hurrying down in 


‘rapids, over ‘the numerous ledges of its rocky channel, running 
“\paralle! across, or diagonal to the stream; produce a ‘diversity 


of combinations, that cannot fail ‘to interest, and gratify the 
votaries of uns spans are Well apie ie plerenet deer wre. 


‘ tion, ° 


Pras Neweno; near Llangollen, fitted up in the cottage 


‘style,'is the small but simply elegant residence of lady Eleanor 
~Butler, and Miss Ponsonby, two ladies, allied to noble Irish fa- 
ilies; and who, it is said, had the courage to leave’ the world, 
* when in the meridian of youth and beauty,’ and retreat ¢ frota : 


the flowery, but fatal. paths of fashionable dissipation; and to 
dwell with virtue, innocence, and ‘peace, in the retired shades 


of Llangollen vale.’ They do ‘not, however, live in the con- 


véntual ‘seclusion here represented. They visit the ‘first 


people in the neighbourhood, and are reciprocally visited by 


them; exclusive of the numbers of genteel and literary charac- 
ters, who experience the pleasure of witnessing the taste and 
erudition, Bo in the sina and hsbc eh of ire 
‘Newydd. | 

fii dese ois Hatt, the’ seat of Tsp Jones. vg. js ‘a hand- 
some: brick-built’ stracture, ‘consisting of @ centre and two-ad- 
vanced wings, comprising several spacious rooms. The situ- 
ation is, however, too flat‘for the house to have had ah advan>, 
tageous effect. Yet, standing upon the banks, where the river 
makes some of its most capricious turns, the back ground 
mountains, whose ‘bases are well clothed with wood, and the 
side screen @ harrow romantic. valley, winding between hills, ) 
which bound:a small tract fertile in corn and grass, : the whole 
phieiie a pleasing group of scenery. TAT TD 

» Sycwarnr, though searcely remaining in vestiges, titan’ pe- 
riere ruin, should not pass unnoticed by the observant tras 
‘veller, 1¢ was the patrimonial-seat of a former Hampden i in his 
country’ s cause: a man whose. character, had it’been left to be 
drawn by a Clarendon, would have been summed up in a 
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_ few Pit. “he had ahead to coterie a stongue to persuade, 
~ and a heart to ‘execute any mischief”? Owzn Guynpwr*. 

On the north side of the Dee, about three miles from Llangole 
lost upon the rising slope of one of those finely wood-clad 
hills,’ , which here environ both sides of the river, stands, — 

‘Brynxinaitr, lately: new “fronted, and gothicised, formerly 
a large | brick mansion, has the monotony of its features relieved 
by the elevated site, and surrounding plantations. It was built 
by the father of Sir John Trevor, through marriage it descended 
to the Hills, in which family it remains, being the property of 
Arthur Hill, baron Dungannon a representative of the Trevors. 

Sir Jonn Trevor was a highly distinguished, and most ex- 
centric character. Having been bred to the law, he attained 
to some of its eminent honours, and consequent emoluments. 
He held the office of ‘Master of the Rolls, in the reign of 
James the second, and was so enterprising and unpopular, as 
to have the disgraceful compliment ‘paid him, of being the de- 
signated successor in the chancellorship to Jefferies, provided 
that infamous judge could have been affected by any conscien- 
tiousscruples. Trevor therefore remained at the Rolls, till the 
commencement of the succeeding reign: when king William 
found it expedient, to have recourse to the abilities of Trevor ; 
who was made for the purpose, first lord commissioner of the. 
_ Great Seal, and at the same time’a privy counsellor. Under 

both monarchs he had been speaker of the parliament, and in 

the time of the latter, he gave a very glaring testimony, that 

if stratagem, duplicity and political charlatanry, are desirable 

excellencies, the royal distinctions had not been misplaced. 

What was said of Sir Robert Walpole was reported of Trevor, 

that he was first, who by purchasing or mately influencing © 
w #202 votes 
° » This place is situated in a spot, peticetts included in a comot, still re- 
taining the name of Glynedwrdwy 5 but as in modern divisions, it has been 

stated to belong to Mer ionethshire, a mote particular account is referable to 
a description of that Cnet See Leland’s 5 inthe Vol. ¥.. p. a1," rand Pen- 
mant’s Tour’s, Vol, - p. J. . 
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‘votes with money, or r athicest | from the court, % was al a? 
to manage a party in the house. Ww hether. he were juslly a a 
titled to this badge of disgrace, or not, ‘has been questioned ; Bt but . 
another transaction, consonant with ‘the same lax system of 
“morals, most- unequivocally stamps the infamy of his character. i 
In the year 1694- 5 he suffered expulsion for receiving a _ bribe 
of a thousand: guineas from the coffers of the metropolis, as an: 
inducement, for his endeavouring to expedite the passing: the. 
Orphan, Bill; a work. of mercy, he ought solely to have per- 
formed from. the superior motives: of duty and compassion. 

The sudden prorogation of the sessions quashed an intended, 
impeachment, and the delinquent escaped its consequences, by 
“merely suffering the disgrace, and compulsion of officially 
putting the mortifying question, “ That Ser John Trevor, 
speaker of the house, by receiving a gratuity from the city, 
&c. &c. was guilty of a high crime and misdemeanor.’ Such 
an escape, and sucha record upon the parliamentary journals, - 
shoul have been a beacon against all bribery and corruption 

in. succeeding times. 5 OMY + Mee ; 

The chpracter of Travobi was harshness, bordering” upon 
settled severity: and his countenance exemplified it by strong 
phisiognomick marks. He had a very disagreeable cast on his 
eyes, which led the wits to observe, on the detection of his 
criminal conduct, that justice was blind; * but bribery only 
squinted*. An anecdote related of him, at once discovers con- 
summate vanity, and detestable meanness ; and had it not been 
coupled with other traits of cruelty towards his sister’s son, and 
other relatives, would not, perhaps, in biographical Memoirs 
have found place for insertion. “ Among his other virtues, 
observes Mr. Yorke, Trevor was an economist. He had‘dined 
by himself one day at the Rolls, and was drinking his wine 
quietly, ne hat cousin: Loder ah a was is unexpectedly i in- 


troduced 


* An excellent engraving is given in Yorke’s Royal Tribes, by W. Bond, 
aftera drawing by J. Allen, from a portrait still preserved at Brynkinallt, 
He is represented as sitting in his robes, as Master of the Rolls. 


ihe 
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bel 


wéscdtaiinte him from a -side door:, -‘ You ‘rascal,1,said Trevor 


are the servant, and so you have brought my cousin Roderic 


Lioyd Esquire, Prothonotary of North Wales, Marshal to baron 
Price, and’ so forth, and so forth, up my back stairs. Take my 
cousin Roderic Lloyd Esquire, prothonotary of North Wales, 
marshal'to baron Price and so forth and so forth; take him in- 


-stantly back down my back stairs, and bring him up my front 
. stairs.; Roderic:in vain remonstrated, and whilst he was con- 


veying down one, and up the other stairs, his Honor removed 


the bottle and glass.”’ Sir’ Hugh Trevor died in the year 1696*. 


CHIRK a large village, seated on the brow of a limestone hill, 


in the midst of cual and lime works, with other concerns; is a place 


of some business, and ‘wears the appearance of a considerable 
town. . Inthe churchyard are seven aged Yews, that well accord 
with the solemnity of the place. This spot has obtained much 
celebrity4-from having had in its vicinity a castellated man- 
sion; long ithe residence of the distinguished family of the 
Myddletons, to the memory of which are several monuments 
erected in. the church ; the best executed of which is one for 
Sir Thomas,.a distinguished parliamentarian partisan, during 


_the civil wars, and his lady of the Napier family of Luton. 


Cuink, Caste in the line of  Offa’s dyke, about a mile 
from’ the village, was erected upon the site of a more ancient 


fortress, called Castell Crogen. The present structure,: how- 
_ ever, is not of recent date, having been erected i in the time of 


20 3 ma 4 7 Edward, 


+ + Toyal Tribes, p- 109. Iti is fad, that Thomist logs, his Hephews being 
“bred to the law, and a favourite pleader at the Chancery bar, where his 
} uncle was ‘commissioner, received such pointed animadversion from him, 
that made mental i tpteniony sufficient to occasion his death at a premature 


age. ees 4 ty 


- 


‘+ Mr. Bingley makes a misnomer, when he states that Dr. Sacheverel, 
whose history affords a’ striking instance of the folly and madness of party, 


exalting an obscure individual, possessed but of moderate talents, to the 


greatest height of, popularity, wag vicar of this place. It was to the living 


of Selattyn, a benefice in the gift of a private gentleman, and not like Chirk, 
_ part of episcopal patronage, that the high-church meteor and party-tool 


ecclesiastic, was inducted in the year 1709. 
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previously 
stated, the king-had granted the united lotdship of Chirk and 
‘Nanheudwy. Through varying descent, and fortune, it be- 
came the property of lord Se. John of Bletso, whose son sold it 
‘in the year 1596 to sir Thomas Myddleton knt. afterwards 
mayor of London. In this family it still continues, by the 
female side, and in marriage right is the conjoint property, and 
| respective residence 6f Mr. Brogan Aste and the hon. 
Mr. West. 

Tn the time of Charles the first, its owner sir Thomas Myd: 
dleton, thén member for Denbigh, having declared ‘himself 
decidedly against the royal cause, the king by an order; dated 
at Oxford in the year 1642, commanded Robert Ellyce, colonel 
‘of an infantry regiment, to obtain possession of Chirk castle ; 
and after paying up his regiment with, the money, arising 
from any valuables, he might find there, to deliver it up to 
the previously appointed governor, Sir Thomas Hanmer; an 
officer who had obtained much military experience, by serving 
on the continent, under the far-famed Gustavus Adolphus, king 
of Sweden. Sir Thomas Myddleton was near sixty: years of 
age, when he took the field in behalf of the parliament, on 
‘which occasion he was appointed serjeant-major-general to the 
forces, and first distinguished himself with Sir William Brere- 
“ton, in the year 1643, by the reduction of Holt castle. After 
_ several brilliant exploits, for which he received the thanks of 
the House, his name appears in 1648,. among the secluded 
- members 5 and had been obliged for contumacy to enter into a 
i recognisance ¢ of twenty thousand pounds, to be forfeited, if he 
should. give, or cause to be given, the smallest molestation to 
government. Before, or after this, he must have obtained re 
possession of his patrimony at Chirk. For in 1659, having, 
in consort with sir George Booth, too precipitately de- 
clared in favour of Charles the second’s return to the throne, 
“the trees” in his. park were cut down, and the timber sold. 
His castle was besieged and taken by ‘the troops under the 
. command of general Lambert, and on the reddition, one side, 

ae Deca . a 43 that 
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that had been quite demolished, veith oahe damages, were. 
quickly repaired at the enormous expence .of, ‘it is stated, 
eighty thousand pounds. He died at the advanced age of 
eighty, in the year 1666, having survived his son, who had been 
created a baronet at the Restoration. 

. Leland. thus notices the place, as it appeared in his times ae 
« There is on a smaul hille a mighty large and strong castel, 
with dyvers towers, a late welle repayred by dit bi wrire 
eee the yerle of Darby’s brother*.” 

The style of the building partaking both of the iaite and 
mansion, is of a square form, having the angles strengthened 
-with four prodigiously clumsey bastion-like towers, and eacli » 
surmounted by a small turret. The gateway in front, through 
a fifth massy tower, gives entrance to a quadrangular court 
yard, consisting of an. area a hundred and sixty feet long, by 
one hundred broad; round which are ranged the different 
apartments; and the eastern side is ornamented by a hand- 
some colonaded: piazza. The principal of these are a saloon, 
drawing room, &e. &e. a picture gallery one hundred feet 
long, and twenty two wide, comprising a large collection of 
paintings, principally portraits: many of which are well exe- 
cuted ; and trom being works of celebrated masters, as well as 

handmaids to Biography, are highly valuable.” 

Among the former, a landscape marino-piece is. usually 
‘pointed out, to excite risibility: the painter, a foreign artist, 
having introduced by licentia pictoria, the sea, studded with 


ships, into a professed representation of an inland waterfall! 


Among the latter is one of the famous military character, sir 

Thomas Myédletaae see noticed, who is represented clad yf 
Ng G ies. SF ighideeiod in 

out Itinerary Val. v. P. 34. This was the unfortunate Sir William Stan: 

ley, who possessed it in the latter end of the fifteenth. century 5 ; and after he 

had by: -his exertions at the battle of Bosworth-field, aided to place Henry 


‘the seventh on the throne, was ungratefully executed, and the property con= 


fiscated by his rapacious master. Henry the eighth granted it together with e 
‘Holt, to his oii pai son, Henry les dake al Richmond ‘and Se 
mersety ' ‘ : 
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in armour ; and characteristic of the costume of the times, with 
a grey beard and long black hair. Another of the great duke 
of Ormond, who filled the highest offices under government 
with unsullied reputation, and was one of the brightest or. 
naments in the corrupt reign of Charles the second. Sir 
Orlando Bridgeman, another. virtuous character in a vicious _ 
age. At the restoration he was made chief baron of the ex~ 
chequer, and afterwards lord keeper of the Great Seal, the 
custody of which he lost in the year 1652, by refusing to affix 
it to the king’s insidious declaration, for general liberty of 
conscience in religious matters. He is drawn in his robes, and 
represented in lank dishevelled hair*. Beside this is placed 
that-of his second wife, lady Bridgeman. Another represents 
the ill-famed countess of Warwick, daughter of sir Thomas 
Myddleton, dowager to Edward Rich, earl of Warwick, and 
subsequently the wife of the celebrated Joseph Addison. 
By her inordinate conduct, she is said to have been the cause 
of some irregularities, that clouded the fair sun shine of his 
justly merited fame, and to have contributed ta shorten. a life 
that was estimable, because highly valuable to society. } 

Though situated on an eminence, and the surrounding part of 
the knoll devoid of trees, so as to possess all the advantages of 
elevation and exposure, yet it wears a heavy appearance, and 
wants additional magnitude, to give it grandeur of effect. It can 
however boast what few houses in the island can, that it com- 
mands a most.elegant and varied extent of view, into seventeen 
counties. | ; | : 

Godage the desperate struggles. of Cambria to recover her 
independence, the vicinity of Chirk in the year 1164 was the 
theatre of, perhaps, the most. sanguinary battle, ever fought 
between the English and the Welsh. The successes of Rhys, 
prince of South Wales, against the Flemings and Normans, en- 
couraged the other princes in the north, to make another bold 

attempt | 

. * An engraving from this pieture, by w. Bond, ‘accompanies Yorke’s 
Royal Tribes, 
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dieing: to shake off tear alge yoke of extraneous tyranny $ 
and stimulated them to. hope, that similar, ood fortune would 
crown their endeavours. VF een OM ma ea 

. And therefore as soon as the time of year for action was : 
advanced, David son of Owen, Prince of North Wales fell upon 
Flintshire, which pertained to the king of England; and carry- - 
“ing off all the people and cattle with him, brought them to_ 
Dyfirin Clwyd, otherwise Ruthyn land: King Henry under- 
‘standing this; gathered together his forces, and:with all. speed 
marched to defend both his subjects and towns from the incur 
sions and depredations of the Welch. Being come to Ruth- 
lan, and.encamped-there three days, he quickly perceived he 
could do. no- great matter by reason that his army was not 
sufficiently numerous; and therefore he thought it more ad- 
viseable to return back to England, and to augment his forces, 
before he should attempt any thing against the Welch. And 
accordingly he levied the most chosen men throughout all his 
dominions of England, Normandy, Anjou, Gascoin, and Gwien ; 
besides those succours from Flanders and Britain ; and then set 
forward for North Wales, purposing to destroy without mercy 
every living thing he could possibly meet with; and being ad- 
vanced as far as ‘Croes Oswalt, called Oswestry, he encamped — 
there.. On the other side, prince Owen, and his brother Cad- 
-waladar, with all the strength of North Wales; prince Rhys; 
with those of South Wales; Owen Cyfeilioc and Madawe ap 
Meredith with all the power of Powis; the two sons of Ma- 
dawc ap Ednerth with the people living betwixt the rivers of 
Severn and Wye, met together, and pitched their camp at 
Corwen in Edeyrneon, intending unanimously to defend their 
country against the king of England. King Henry understand- 
ing that they were so near, was very desirous to come to 
battle; and to that end he removed to the banks of the rivec 
Ceireoc*, causing all the woods thereabouts to be cut down, 


for 
q 


- * This is commonly called the battle of Crogen, a term not, as erroneously 
meee used in contempt or derision of the Welsh, for the English evidently 


meant 
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piiepicek of sed a But “some of 1 the Welch took iis th 
tage of this opportunity, who being well acquainted with the 
passage, without the knowledge of their officers, fell upon the — 
king’s guard, where. all the pikemen were posted ; and after a 
hot skirmish, several were slain on both sides. But in fine, 
the king won the passage, and so marehed on to the mountain 
of Berwyn, where he lay some time, without any hostility on 
either side, both armies standing in fear of each other. The 
English kept the open plains, and were aftaid to be entrapped 
in the streights and narrow passages; and the Welch on the 
other hand watched the advantage of the place, and observed 
the English so narrowly, that neither forage or victuals could 
pass to the king’s camp. And what augmented the misery of 
the English army, there happened to fall such a rain, that. 
mightily disturbed their encampment, im so much that the 
soldiers could scarcely stand, for the disadvantage of those slip- 
pery hills. But in the end king Henry was forced to decamp, 
and after a very considerable loss of men and ammunition, be- | 
sides the great charges of this expedition, was compelled to 
return. back to England. But to express the great dissatisfac- 
tion he entertained of this enterprize, in a great fury he plucked _ 
out the eyes* of the hostages, which he had some time afore 
received from the Welch; which were Rhys and Cadwalhon, 
the sons of Qwen prince of North ae and Cynric and Me- 

redith 


meant to express by it, animosity or the desire of revenge; in this engage- 


“ment, where Henry was so completely defeated, and forced with difficulty 


to make a disastrous retreat. Many of the English slain on the dire occasion. 
were buried in Offa’s dyke, and the part, still allusive to the event still res 
tains the appellation: of Adwy'r Beddau, or the pass of the graves, 


* «* QObses ab Henrico cwcatus rege secundo.” 
| PENTARCHIA. 
In revenge for the disappointment he here met, the king had recourse to 
this dastardly and ineffectual mode of retaliation, But barbarity to hos- 


tages was not esteemed a maine, nor iii a disgrace, in. those ages. | “ 


zefined cruelty, 
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rath the sons of Rhys of Soil walsh etie ete. that i in 
-assailing of a bridge, the king ‘was in n small danger of his 
life; one of the Welch having aimed directly at him, was. like 
to. pierce him through the body, had not Hubert de Clare, 
constable of Colchester, who perceived the arrow a. coming | 
thrust himself betwixt the king and it, though to the loss of — 
his own life*.’ Lord Lyttleton places this event, as having 
happened at the siege of Bridgenorth; but the Welsh histo- 
rians formerly state, that the theatre of the battle was in the 
vicinity of Chirk. ; 

The Ellesmere canal in its line neat Chirk, passes across a 
deep narrow valley, where the engineer to avoid the hindrance 
to boats, that would have been occasioned by immense double. | 
locks, and the expences that would have been incurred by the : 
circuitous route, necessary to find a level in such an irregular 
country ; had recourse to another method, for conducting the 
water across the bottom, viz. an aqueduct. This consists of ten 
circular arches, resting upon pyramidal peers of stone, and 
which, when separately viewed, must be considered as a great 
work, and reflecting credit upon both thosé who planned, and — 
those who executed it. But the engineer had not proceeded 
in an horizontal direction, far, before he had to encounter, 
from similar causes, tenfold more formidable difficulties, which 
to surmount, seemed to baffle skill and defy ingenuity. A still 
deeper ravine presented itself, through which the river Dee 
rolls its foaming waters with irresistible impetuosity. This the 
canal must be taken athwart, or from obstacles that would 
deter procedure, the concern be abandoned to its fate; and the 
conductor be placed on the shelf of oblivion. He however 
took courage, enlarged his views, and like the celebrated Brind- _. 
ley, determined to erase from his nomenclature the offensive - 
term, impossibility. Recourse was had to another aqueduct, 
upon a grander scale, and more extended plan. 

. | Hee Pont 


® Wynne’s Hist. of ‘Wales, Pp: 189. 
+ Hist. of Henry the second, 


la cena aboot of the fndaloulabiee cap a 


Ly) 


c huni me when wielded by science, and sup- 
ported by power, lies a short distance out of the Llangollen and 


Ruabon read... The aqueduct, i in length 988 feet, consists of 19 
arches, each forty- -five in the span, with the addition of 10 


feet: 6 inches. of iron work, in continuation, at each end. 

The supporting piers are stone, of a pyramidal shape, mea- 
suring at the base 21 feet by 10 wide; but diminishing up- 
wards to 12 feet, by 7 at top; and their height is 116 feet. 
Over this immense arcade is extended a trough, or large open 
caisson, made of cast iron, 11 feet 8 inches broad, by which | 
the water of the canal is conveyed over the river 1009 feet to 
the opposite level... Two iron plates are screwed together 
from centre to centre, of each arch; and. along one side of 


the canal, is a towing path 4 feet in breadth, with a hand~ 


some iron balustrade, asa defence. for man and horse. 
The elévation collectively will stand thus, ~ . 
P Feet. ¢ ‘Jainlil 
heietahe of picks sitgwvn ica) ghee 0 
Depth of trough, or caisson..../--.5 5 6 


Lim 


Height of balustrade:. su Jswes-lyeue st Te ag 


Total height f from the eurfice ofthe Dee 1961 


Qn the centre oi is the following Mid hci 
Mme? 
<¢ The nobility and ieee of 
the adjacent counties 
having united their efforts with 
‘the great commercial interest of this country, 
jn creating an intercourse and union, between” 
England and North Wales 
by a navigable communication of the three rivers, 
_ Severn, Dee, and Mersey, 
for the mutual benefit of agriculture and trade, 
caused the first stone of this aqueduct of - 
 Poyr a thn eee 
. _to 


- . 


id 
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P, ¥ ii ee to be laid, on A ‘95th day of J uly, MDCOXCV. ‘, 
i when Richard Middleton of Chirk, Esquire, M. P. 


one af, the original patrons of, the 
; m ¥ | a - Bllesmere canal, 
fi | was lord of this, manor, ih 
ond i is the reign of our sovereign 


| : ik yee ay * George the third, 
a ae. ee “When the equity of the laws and - 
: i the security of property, 
Tricks. , _ promoted the general welfare of the nation, : 
ae ae : while the arts and sciences flourished 
vF 7 by his patronage, and 


the conduct of civil life, was improved — 
by his example’. ~ 


in the vicinity of Chirk are several paper manufactories, the 
Ceiriog supplying abundance of water, for giving motion to 
the necessary machinery; where paper is made of divers 


qualities, from the coarsest wrapping, to the finest writing. 
Coals also are found in abundance, and numerous pits are open ; 
p pens 


in the adjacent district there are quarries of excellent stone. 

The traveller will be gratified at almost every step in the 
highly romantic road from Chirk to Ruabon, but at Newbridge 
his attention will be pointedly arrested, whichever way he 
turns his eyés, on either side the road. ¢ About a hundred 
yards above the bridge, such a scene presents itself, that with 


the pencil of a Claude, might be sketched in an autumnal even- 


ing, one of the most exquisite landscapes the eye perhaps 
ever beheld, The river dashes along its rugged bed, and the 

rocky 
_ * A good view of this aqueduct forms a print of a large size, engraved ia 
aqua tinta by F. Jukes, from an original drawing by Mr. John Rarry, of Bryn 


y Fynnon, near Wrexham, was published ia 1806. For shewing the struc- 


ture, the station taken was evidently a judicious one; but to have made. the 


drawing more picturesque, one lower down, and nearly in the centre of the 
“iver, would have been more advantageous, as it would have enabled the 


delineator to have exhibited between the piers, in the back ground, Pont y 


Lyssylte, a handsome stone bridge over the Dee, consisting of four wide 


arches with its concomitant scenery. 


* 
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rocky banks, clad with umbrageous wood, cast — e — 
upon the ssréam, where the sombre green of the oak, , witl alk 4] 
the different hues of the ash, the elm, and hazel, intermingle 5 om 
and these again diversified by tints of yellow, brown, | an ray Saat 
fawn, so pensively pleasing i in the fall of the year, produce ag oa : 
most beautiful variegation, A few cottages beyond the | 
bridge, with the smoke, tinged by the } rays’ of a setting sun, 
while the distant mountains are dyed with purple, by his de-. 
clining light, add additional effect to scenery, at all times vii, 
sessed of interesting charms. | ee 
Ruason, or Rhiwabon, a small neat village, situated upon a 
hill, where the toads from Ostfestry and Llangollen. to Wrex- 
ham coalesce, obtains notice from the seat and park immedi-_ 
ately adjacent by the auspices of whose owners it originally 


arose, and under whose fostering protection it still continues 
enjoying also the additional eae of several genteel re- 
sidences in its vicinity. 

In a chapel on the south side of the communion table is an 
altar tomb, on which lie two recumbent figures ; the one repre- 
senting a man clad in armour, his head on an helmet, with a 
collar marked S.S; and the other, of a female resting on a 
mantle. At the feet a lion couchant with the figure of a monk 
sitting on it, reclining his head on one hand. The sides are 
decorated with small weeping figures, and angels presenting 
shields, once charged with arms that are now defaced. Round 
the edge of the sarcophagus, a Latin inscription informs the 
reader, that it commemorates John ap Elis Eyton, Esq. who 
died in 1526, and Elizabeth Calfley, his wife, who died in 1524. _ 

‘The church is worthy every traveller’s notice, from the neat 
order in which it is kept, and as containing monuments that 
surprise, because the varied display of the sculptor’s art, the 

‘ storied urn and animated bust,’ are not expected tobe found 

jn a remote. country parish, like this, 
_ He was an esquire by creation, as the collar with the jnidale 
on the statue demonstrate, and consequently enrolled in the 
fourth class of honorial | ‘armigeri, denominated, white spurs. 
ee CO ee 
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’Phe ceremony used on making these, was, ‘that the King put 
about the neck of the candidate a silver collar of concatenated 
esses, and at the same time conferred the gift ofa pair of silver ‘ 
spurs ; whence the name of the order. This was one of five 
species under the ancient generic term, esquire. Those were first, 
such as were elected for attending on the king’s person, called 
esquires of the body ; second the eldest sons of knights ; third, 
younger sons of the eldest sons of barons, and others possessing 
higher noble rank; fourth, the Whate-spurs, raised to the dignity 
by creation; and fifth, esquires of etiquette, but not of precedence, 
viz. those ranking as such, from the honour attached to office, 
- or acquire the title by serving the Prince in any worshipful 
salling. The latter was only a personal and temporary dis- 
tinction ; but the honorary title of white-spurs was heredi- 
tary, and descended to the heir male of the family in which it 
had been once enjoyed.* 

Several handsome monuments are commemorative of the fami~ 
‘lies of Williams, and Wynn; among which one on the north side 
of the church, is peculiarly worthy of attentive observation. 
Itisa magnificent one for the first Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
whose virtues are yet fresh in the recollection of the neighbour- 
hood, whose popularity still lives on the annals of fame, and 
who died by a fall from his horse, September 26th, 1749. He 
is represented as a fine athletic person, standing in a graceful 
attitude, clad in a loose robe, and his hands outspread, as 
though in the act of addressing an assembly. Beneath, on one 
side is a male figure, the likeness of his son; and on the other 
a female, the. likeness of his daughter: both kneeling, with 
their hands placed on their breasts, expressive of a lamenting 
posture. The opposite chasteness of the conception, devoid of alt 
heterogeneous and superfluous ornament, and at the same time 
the exquisite art, displayed in the execution; evince that the 
sculptor, exerted the utmost efforts of his art: nor will this work 
#f Rysbrack, disdain competition with the admired monuments 
ae me ish | i se ; he 

# Sce Pringe’s Worthies of Devor. 
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_ he erected for the Duke of Mar Iborough and Sir Isaac Newton : 

the one placed at Blenheim, and the other.in Westminster Ab- 
bey. An elegant Latin inscription, the composition of the late 
Dr. King, of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, commencing 


‘Apsertorr Ligertatis Pustice 
H.S. E. 
Watkin Wititrams Wywn, Banoxertvs— * 


enumerates in eloquent detail, his mental abilities, social quali- — 
ties, and private and: public virtues ; among which latter, his 
love of political freedom, and his strenuous ardor, exerted ini its 
defence, extorted the reverence of parliament, and obtained 
him the gratitude of his country: so that the eulogium is as just, 
as it is elegantly expressed, “ Postquam vero et ipse de Re- 
publica ceepit disputare, et. libertatis patrocinium ac defen- 
sionem suscipere, incredibilem animi magnitudinem, atque ejus 
constantiam omnes ita suspecterunt, ut, cum senatus princeps, 
tum patrize pater merito haberetur.”” Soe a 

Two others of more recent date, by Nollekins,* prove, that 
the art of sculpture is far from being on the decline in this king- 
dom; one is tothe memory of the late Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn, bart. and the other to his wife, Lady Henrietta W. W,. 
The latter represents that amiable female in the character of 
Hope, standing and reclining her elbow on an urn, with the 
goddess’s usual emblematic ‘accompaniment, an anchor. This 
display of the chissel, perhaps cannot well be surpassed. The 
countenance, the attitude, and the drapery, are exquisitely 
fine. The figure is placed on a pedestal, in the shape of a 
Roman altar, on which, in high relievo, is a serpent, having 
the head and tail united, hieroglyphical of eternity : and within 
it) is an inscription, imdicating, that Lady Wynn, was third 
daughter of Charles Noel, Duke of Beaufort, and died at the early 
age of twenty-three, July 25, 1769. , 

These chef d’ceuvres of me art, do not lose” in effect from~ 

Ra AE rival 


- This was erceted in the year 1778. 
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rival excellence, by want of contrast ; for a mural monument: 
near, erected for Henry Wynn, Esq. tenth son of Sir John 
Wynn, of Gwydir, who died in 1671, affords one sufficient. 
A colossal kind of such mementa mori, threatens to overwhelm 
the former by its weight. The subject of lamentation is repre- 
‘sented, elad in a full-buttoned coat, short skirts, with. square- 
toed | boots, and the attitude expressive of fanatical grimace. 
To pourtray a person in such a position, and attired in the 
quaint dress, was certainly an inauspicious circumstance for an 
artist, who perhaps had formed his taste upon Grecian models. 
The two accompanying figures, Sir John Wynn, of Wynnstay, 
bart. and Jane his Wife, both in a supplicating posture, are 
almost equally egregious. This has not unaptly been termed, «a 
mass and massacre of marble, ludicrous to look on.’ 

Henry Wywy, was a considerable pluralist, as respected lay 
preferment. For he held, if not in commendam, by legal pos- 
session, the lucrative offices of Prothonotary of North Wales, 
Judge of the Marshalsea, Steward of the Virge, Solicitor Gene 
ral to the Queen, and principal Secretary to. the court of 
the Marches. In the last Parliament that sate in the reign of 
James the first, he represented the county of Merioneth, and a. 
letter written to his father at Gwydir, while the son was at- 
tending his duty as a member of the House, in London, will 
serve to throw some reflected light upon modern manners, and 
recent transactions. This espistle, dated April 2, 1624, pro- 
ceeds thus, “ we sit very hard from seven in the morning until 
one in the afternoon, and after, from two of the clock in the after- 
noon until seven, in relation to Recusants, state of the Navy; 
motion against the Lord Treasurer, concerning stamps used by 
him in stamping his name, which are left with his men. These 
some held he might lawfully use, but kept safely by him, as 
the keeper doth the Great Seal. I cannot chuse but remember, 
what was said by Sir Peter Mutton, of Liannerch, in the House, 
Sir Edward Coke sitting in the Chair, * That this time was not 
the first, that stamps were used, for he had heard before he was 
born, that stamps were used here in this kingdom.’ At which 

= 2. P / the 
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the whole House laughed ; which is not tobe forgotten i in haste.* 
To whom presently, § Sir Edward Coke called out, Sir Peter 
Stamp.” 

Sir John Wynn, son of the above, fed interred beneath, aa 
whom with his wife, the heiress of Watstay, this monument also 
commemorates. In him, the baronetage of the Gwydir house 
continued and terminated. He died at the age of ninety-one, 
in the year 1718. Though a man of pleasure, and what has 
been termed, after French phraseology, un bon vivant, was not 
inattentive to the improvement of the state and melioration of 
the country. Horticulture appears to have been a favourite 
pursuit, and through his encouragement, several useful roots — 
and fructiferous vegetables, with their proper methods of cul- 
ture, were introduced into Wales: amongst which, a small- 
sized swan’s-egg pear, is still popular, and retains the name of 
the Wynn Pear. | 

‘Dr. Davip Powe 1, or Powel, was a native, and held the vicar- 
age of this place, to which he was instituted in the year 1571. 
‘He was born in the early part of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and 
having been rendered independent in his circumstances by this 
. ‘preferment, with a prebend in the church of St. Asaph an- 
‘nexed; he devoted much of his time to literary pursuits. He 
‘translated ‘into English the History of Wales, originally 
‘drawn up by Caradoc of Llancarvan, with a continuation by . 
‘Humphrey Lhuyd. He edited the works of Giraldus, and elu- 
‘cidated them by copious and valuable notes, under the title ‘of 
« Annotationes.” He published also, a treatise, entitled « De 
Britannica Historia recte intelligenda ; ;” and dying in the year 
1590, left for posterity, a large collection of Welsh manu- 
scripts, chiefly relative to British history. He was interred 
‘here, and a small mural monument forms his sepulchral | me- 
morial. , 

Wvywnstay, the seat of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, bart. is en- 
tered immediately out of Ruabon, by a plain, but handsome mo- 

. Ria ~ dern. 


* Quoted in Yorke’s Royal Tribes, p, 10. 
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dern gateway; opening into an avenue formed of timber trees, 
almost unparalleled in girt, consisting of venerable ‘oaks, ‘ma- 
jestic elms, elegant beeches, spreading chesnuts, and patulous. 
planes. Through this, extending a mile in length, a catriage 
‘road in a direct line, leads into ‘a spacious lawn, ‘on which 
“stands Wynnstay Hall. | a0, 

Erected at divers times, and in different styles of architec 
ture, the house cannot be brought i in competition with many ele- 
‘gant and more magnificent mansions; ‘being ‘from the above 
circumstances deficient, ‘both for elegance and uniformity. 
The old part is principally appropriated to menial, and it may be 
‘added general accommodation, For the hospitality, allowable 
within this division, is emphatically and aptly expressed, ina 
laconic distich, on a'wall within the court, allusive to the name, 
‘Wynn-stay; or rest satisfied with the good ‘things - ‘Providence 
‘has so liberally showered on you. 


Cui domus est victusque decens, cui pattia dulcis 
Sunt satis hac vite, cetera cura, labor. 
Struxit Johannes Wynn, miles et baronettus, A. D. 1706. 


The new part, erected by the first Sir Watkin, though only 

‘a portion of the original plan, were it not deformed by the in- 
congruous remainder of the old, might be consideréd a good 
plain modern structure, substantially built, and most com- 
fortably fitted up. The interior comprises several spacious 
apartments, in which are some good paintings, principally con- 
sisting of portraits, representative of the Wynns, the Williams, | 
the Seymours, and other families connected with them, by 
consanguinity, or affinity. A head of Sir Richard Wynn, who 
“was a gentleman of the bed chamber to Charles the ‘first, when 
Prince of Wales, and who accompanied him in his romantic 
matrimonial adventure to the court of Spain; is justly admired 
as an exquisite performance ; it is Vandyck’s. 

A half length figure of the last Sir John Wynn, by Sir God- 
frey Kneller, bears all the marks characteristic of that:avarici- 
“gus and slovenly artist;and reminds: us’ of Walpole’s remark, 

2P2 «-whiere 
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« where he ofieiea one ‘picture to fame, he sacrificed ivensh to 
lucre.”” An engraving of this Py Bond, is found in -Yorke’s 
Royal Tribes. ig 
Portraits of the Grantee to the Pesce proprietor - of this 
collection, by a contemporary artist, and his first lady, eluci- 
date the observation of no mediocre critic in the fine arts, that 
‘his likenesses were striking, and not deficient in grace and 
colouring ; and illustrate from rival productions, that the more 
universal talents of Sir Godfrey Kneller, and his assuming pre- 
sumption, carried away the maddening crowd from the a 
of the modest and silent Dahl.* 
Two fine. full length pictures of King Charles the Pai and 
his queen. ; 
Adjoining the lathe: is a neat small building, cameron fitted 
_ up in the Thespian style, and in the life time of the late muni- 
‘ficent possessor occasionally used as a theatre, which was 
opened for a week during the Christmas holidays, for the 
amusement of the persons of the neighbourhood ; who thus 
might relieve the ennui of a gloomy season, by stage entertain- 
ments. Dramatic performances have ceased, the present 
owner having appropriated the room for an annual agricultural 
meeting, in which competition is excited by rival exhibition, 
ploughing matches, and a liberal distribution of prizes to the se- 
veral claimants, under the various regulations of the preceding 
year ; and bounties adjudged to deserving objects, among vari- 
ous classes of the industrious poor.t | 
The park, from a portion of the ancient rampire, called Wats 
ie dike, 


® The portrait of Addison, has been much admired, but cannot be said to 
give a clue to his admirable talent. 

t This agrestian fete is held in the month of September, on wie occasion 
the shew of cattle is usually very great, and a numerous and respectable as- 
semblage of practical agriculturists, including nobility, gentry, and yeo- 
manry attend the meeting. ‘Visitors, to the amount of from five to seven _ 

~ hundred, have the nonour to participate with Sir Watkin, of the delicacies of 


his table ; and others at the same time partake.of the liberal phospitality of his 
house... 


* 
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dike, running through this part of the estate, was denominated’ 
Wat-stay ; but on the heiress of the property, 'a daughter of 
Eyton Evans, marrying Sir John Wynn, the new proprietor in- 
closed the grounds, in the year 1678, with a lofty stone wall 
formed them into a deer park eight miles in circumference, and 
changed the name to Wynn-stay. The surface is not greatly di- 
versified, yet being well wooded and advantageously situated, 
is a most delightful spot ; the near and distant views are distinct, 
and exiremely fine; especially those towards the Berwyn chain 
of mountains, with the grand natural breach made in it, beyond — 
Llangollen, through which, in turbulent grandeur, rolls the Tae 
pid Dee. Considerable improvements have been made within 
a few years past, by the erection of baths, new plantations, 
and a fine sheet of water, that reflects the images of several pe- 
culiar] y handsome grown isolated trees,* on its margin, in front 
of the house. .Under the direction of John Evans, Esq. who 
produced the most accurate map of North Wales, ever before 
published, being done from actual survey, the waters of seve- 
ral brooks and rills were made confluent, so as to form a tor- 
rent; which dashing over a lofty ledge of artificial rock-work, 
covered with mosses and lichens, assumes the appearance of a 
natural cascade: and very similar to the much admired one in 
the Marquis of Lansdown’s park, at Calne, in the county of 
Wilts. The rapid stream then winds through the Belan 
grounds, having its margin skirted with sylvan accompani- 
ments ; where a few years since, a sprinkling of stunted haw- 
thorn bushes were nearly sole possessors of the soil. “To 
those, who can remember its then rude and ragged state, the 
change must appear the work of some potent enchanter; whose 


oe 3 only 


* These were taught to take. new habitats, at a late period of their 
existence, for with many others in the park, they were removed by appro- 
priate and adequate machinery, from a considerable distance to fresh posi- 
- tions, without regard to their size, or the season of the year; the previou 
precaution” having been taken, to convey with their roots, a large portion of 
the clinging earth. .A similar experiment succeeded to admiration, under the 
direction of Mr. Smith, at his seat, Stoke Park, in the county of Wilts, 
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only spells, however, were industry and munificence, guided 
by the faculty of taste.” * 

. The Obelisk is a handsome frees stone coluran, not seen from 
the house, but visible from various parts of the surrounding — 
country, consisting of a plinth, sixteen feet square, decorated, 
with oak leayes, issuing, as wreaths, out of the mouths of four 
eagles, one of which guards each corner of the base. The 
shaft of the column iis fluted, one hundred feet in height, and on 
the entablature isa circular iron railed balustrade, for the pur- 
pose of prospect, nine feet high, to which a well staircase leads 
froma door below: the whole surmounted by a magnificent urn 
in bronze. This monument, from a design of Wyatt, was. 
erected by maternal affection, as the Inscription on the lower 
igi of the cenotaph testifies, pine “hig 


FILIO OPTIMO 
MATER EHEU! SUPERSTES.”’ 


in commemoration of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, father of. the 
present baronet. 

Near the park, the winding Dee makes a horse-shoe bend, 
and passes through the dingle of the Marten, the justly admired 

Nani’ y Bele. This spot, that, by its captivating scenic 
charms, so powerfully excites the admiration of the tasteful 
Lyttleton, certainly commands many exquisite natural beau- 
ties. It comprises a deep ravine, or hollow, having precipi- 
tous sides of ragged rocks, between which, in awful majesty, 
the Dee rolls some way through a wood-fringed chasm, till, 
at length, it seems to sullenly terminate the mad career in a 
profound pool; which like the lake of Avernus in Campania, 
‘forbids the feathered tribes to cross the surface, by the black ap- 
pearance of its stagnant waters. From a rock at the extremity 
of the dingle, looking towards the’west, isa fine view of the 
conic mountain, crowned with the ruins of Dinas Bran, with 

| | eae. tee 

® See “The Bees, a poem, by Dr. Evans, .son ‘of the topographical scale 

or, sea at Shrewsbury in 1806, ‘Note to av the first," 
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the town of Llangollen, rising in the midst of the sinuous vale 
shut in, near its extremity, by the converging Alps. In the 
back ground Chirk castle shows to advantage, surrounded 
by the lively colouring of a fertile and variously cultivated 
‘country. . | 

Upon an eminence above the river, has been lately erected 
a circular tower, intended to commemorate the heroes, be- 
longing to the Cambrian legion of Ancient Britons, who fell in 
their country’s cause, under the command of Sir Watkin ; and 
contributed so effectually towards the subduction of the late 
rebellion i in Ireland. On this, appropriate memorials, allusive 
to the several campaigns, are intended to be inscribed, in 
English, Welsh, and Latin. i Sa iy | 

Caer-ddin, better known under the name of Garéthen, in this 
parish, is a strong British post, situated upon a lofty hill 
at the distance of two hundred yards from the line of Offa’s 
dyke. The camp is encompassed in some parts with a single 
_ Yampire; in others further strengthened by two valla and two 
fossa. The inner rampart consists of a wall of massy thick- 
ness, on the top of which is a carriage road. Within the area, 
comprising about four acres, are vestiges of buildings, indicative 
that this was a permanent stronghold after the British manner. 
A severe conflict took place in the vicinity, about the year 
1161-2, between the English and the Welsh under the com- 
mand of Owain Cyfeiliog, Prince of Powys, who was the con-" 
queror on the occasion. This victory produced the beautiful 
poem, previously noticed, called Hirlas Owain, composed by 
the hero himself, in whom were combined the unusual talents, 
seldom possessed by one person, of warrior and poet.* This 

) oP4 poem, 


* The death of this martial and literary Prince, on whose life Cynddelw, 
a bard, who flourished in the latter part of the twelfth century, has thrown 
considerable light, is simply mentioned i in the Welsh Chrenicle, as happen- 
ing in the year 1197. His eulogy, therefore, can only be extracted from 
the aspersions of an enemy. Giraldus after applying the opprobrious form 
ef Roman expression to convey contempt, * Oenus iste,’’ that Owen, allows 
he exceeded all his ae contemporaries, both in eloquence and judgment, 
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poem, which in the original, may be ranked with the best 
Pindaric ode of the Grecian school, has been put into an Eng- 
lish dress by two able translators; the one the Rey. Mr. Ri- 
chard Williams, of Fron,-inserted in Pennant’s Tours; and the 
other by Mr, Fenton, and published among his Original Poems. 
Both translators have very considerable merit, and like the 
odes on St. Cecilia’s Day, composed by Dryden and Pope, 
may distract the judgment of critics, in attempting by compa- 
rison, to decide on their relative merits. 
A circumstance related by Giraldus of this Prince, in the 
latter period of his life, tends to elucidate an important feature 
- of the times, viz. the enmity, that subsisted between the bards, 
and the monastic clergy ; and the method the latter adopted to 
retaliate the sarcastic lampoons, produced by the wit of the 
former. When the crusaders had met with considerable suCc= 
cess, in inducing numbers to take the. cross, by the elo- 
quence of their preaching at Shrewsbury and other places, 
the bardic Prince of Powys, disapproving of what he con- 
ceived ecclesiastical charlatanry, refused his assent to the 
missionary scheme, and consequently suffered a stigma for 
his ‘religious contumacy. “We also excommunicated Owen 
de Cyfeilioc, because he alone, amongst the Welsh Princes, 
did not come to meet the Archbishop with his people. Owen 
was a man of more fluent speech than his contemporary Princes, 
and was conspicuous for the good management of his ter- 
ritory. Having generally favoured the royal cause, and oppos- 
ed the measures of his own chieftains, he had contracted a great 
familiarity with king Henry the second. Being with the king 
at table. at Shrewsbury, Henry, as a particular honour and re- 
gard, sent him one of his own loaves; he immediately brake 
it into small pieces, like bread, given away in charity; and 
having, like an almoner placed them at a distance from him, he 
took them up one by one, and ate them: the king requiring 
an explanation of this proceeding, Owen, with a smile replied, 
‘I thus follow the example of my Lord,’ keenly alluding to 
the avaricious disposition of the king, who was accustomed to 
retain 
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retain for a long time in his own hands the vacant ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices.”* - en 

Thedistrict to the left of the road frome Wehon to Poe chain : 
isa valuable mining country, exceedingly prolific in coal and 
iron; and considerable works are carried on in the neighbour- 
hood, particularly at Bersham and Brymba. The iron ore dug 
in the adjacent hills is of adark brown colour, and exceedingly 
rich, as to metallic products: generating when blended 
with a certain quantity of the ‘Furnace-ore from Lancashire, 
previous to reduction, an iron of a most excellent quality, high- 
ly desirable in the Ordnance departments, on account of its 
superior tenacity. 

The adventurers in these concerns, with a foresight, the 
Genius of Trade does not always suggest, wisely adopted the 
plan of bringing the ore to the coals, instead of carrying the 
coals to the ore, for the purpose of fusion. Mr. Rowland’s 
furnaces are well conducted, but principally confined to the 
manufacturing of crude iron, merchantable in the state of pigs. 
This foundery is, however, well worthy the attention of the 
inquisitive traveller, for the peculiar ease, convenience, and 
economy with which the various parts of the process are con- 
ducted. Almost every thing is done by the aid of a most 
powerful steam engine, and Mr. R. appears to have been the 
first who invented or appropriated to fusion the double blast, to 
give greater facility and expedition in converting the ore-into 
metal; by which application the result is, iron ofa superior 
quality, to that obtained by the old method. The coal procur- 
ed close to the works, is raised by a neat small four-horse- 
power steam engine, while the water is drained by one of 
larger dimensions, in buckets, or trucks, containing five hun- 
dred weight, from pits, as deep as those at Bilston in Stafford- 
shire, celebrated for their profundity ; these being two hundred 
and ten yards.{ The dip of the coal strata lies from east to 

. a west, 
* Hoare’s Giraldus, vol. If.p.174. 

$ In the vicinity are several other coal pits, the average depth of which is, 

from one hundred, to one hagdred and twenty yards. 


° 
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f west ; and the veins, ron in Bioko from. eighteen. inches to 


three or four yards: a richness exceeding the well- known 
Ketley coalieries in Salop. - 
_ Other furnaces at Brymba and the neighbourhood, Elona 
to two gentlemen by the names of Jones, which are conducted 
nearly i in the same manner, produce an article of a similar 
temper. Bersham iron works, two miles distant from Wrex- 
ham, belonged to that late celebrated enterprising man, John 
Wilkinson, Esq. but the property is now vested in the hands 
of trustees, who conduct the concern for the benefit of his 
children. | 
| These works, situated at Pont y Penca near Ecclusham, com- 
prise forges, slitting, rolling, stamping mills, &c. with a large 
cannon foundery for iron ordnance, a contributory to the grand 
Artillery depot at Woolwich. This factory of great guns, in 
the late war between the Russians and the Turks, as Pennant 
humourously observes, ‘ furnished both parties with this species | 
of logic ;’ and till the continent was shut, many parts of Europe 
were supplied from hence with these powerful instruments, for 
delivering the ratio ultima regum, which it did toa vast extent; 
and lately the orders, executed for our own government 
amounted, it is stated, to the sum of 1,300]. per week.. Some 
little business of the same description is still going on, but 
the demand is far from being brisk, nor is the market equally 
good. | 
The various processes of this manufactory ‘for instruments 
of death, is extremely curious. The preparatory step is by 
forming an accurate wooden model, the exact dimensions of 
the intended piece, divided in two parts, and nicely adapted to 
each other. Impressions are made by these, in a floor of fine 
sand, previously tempered, or qualified for the purpose, into 
which small caisson the liquid metal is run,by means of a narrow 
channel, communicating with a lap at the lower part of the 
fusing furnace. This cast, when become solid by cooling, is re- 
moved to the boring house, where the cavity is effected by 
means, though extremely simple, not the less worthy of ob- 
| phi ceh tac servation. 
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servation. The principal part of the machinery for this opera- 
tion is a complication of rotatory apparatus, comprising large - 
plain and cog wheels of cast iron, working into each other; to 
which motion is communicated by the power of steam: from 
various counteracting balances, acting as regulators, the re- 
quisite steadiness is acquired for the various movements. The 
boring tool, as usual in turning lathes, is not in a state of revo- 
lution, but fixed; while the solid cast, or cannon, is brought 
into contact with the tool by means of alternate movements; 
ahd adjusting screws, that vive it approximation, while it re- 
ceives a gradual rotatory horizontal motion by means of a cog 
wheel, connected with another of larger diameter. — | 
- Besides cannon and mortars, numerous displays of the capa- 
bility of iron being employed to advantageous purposes, are 
exhibited in this multifariously ingenious factory. Wheels, 
cogs, bars, and cross bars, for the various kinds of rail and 
tram roads, pipes of different bores for conduits, pamps, cylin- 
ders, rollers, columns, pistons, &c. &c.. The whole of the 
heavy work is performed by the power, obtained from two 


large steam engines; and other parts of it by means of overshot 
water wheels, attached to an adjacent building, that are sup- 
plied, from two artificial reservoirs, by a small brook, here dé- 
tained in its course, for the purpose of a feeder. 
_ At.the latter concern, the forging, rolling, &c. &c. is prin- 
cipally performed, and sheet iron manufactured into various 
articles, by rivetting the plates together, which formerly were 
exclusively made of copper, as furnaces, steam-caissons, &c. &c. 
lead pipes also are here produced by a process, similar to that uséd/ 
in the cannon foundery ; being first cast as solid cylinders, and 
then rendered hollow, by a scooping instrument, not unlike a 
‘wooden-pump maker’s auger. These are subsequently drawn 
‘out to greater lengths by a further ingenious contrivance; and 
adapted to various uses by being made of all diameters in the 
bore, from half an inch and ‘upwards. 

A mill for drawing out small rods brought from a slitting 
mill at a small distance, into wire of various sizes, seems to 


#4 ~ complete 
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taninlete the concern, and to render the Ber singh establish. 


ment, a set of works, ‘almost unrivalled in detail, according to 
their extent. — | | 

Marchwiel, a village, three basis from Wrexham, has-a nally 
but neat church, lately cased -with free stone, and decorated 


in. 1788, with avery ornamental window of stained glass, from 


the plastic hand of Egginton; but the traveller will lament, that 
such an admirable artist should have been shackled as to taste 
and that subjects, so irrelevant to religion, could ever find a 
place, professedly designated for the performance of its most 
exalted duty, the exercise of public devotion. The ostenta- 
tious display of family pride but ill accords with a temple, 
where humility is supposed to be learnt; and confession and _ 
prayer are equally dissonant to Heraldic blazonry. The win- 
dow is divided into twenty-four compartments, enriched with 
coloured borders, and the centres filled with the family arms 
and crests, of two distinguished aloe the Myddleton’s and 
Yorke’s. 

A small but elegant monument commemorative of Miss Yorke 
of Erddig, who in the spring of life, at the age of sixteen, was — 
prematurely snatched from the fond hopes and expectations of 
her parents and friends, in the year 1770, ranges under a dif- 
ferent description of ornament. Anelegant female figure, re- 
presented in the form and attitude of contemplation, with 
clasped hands, and clad in a loose dress, leans, as though ig 
the act of lamentation, over a rose bush, an incipient opening 
bud of which, expressive of the subject, just bidding fair for 


bloom, appears severed from the plant, and dropped within 


a coiled serpent; emblematic of it had fallen, but only with i a 


view to rise again. 
Erppie the seat of Simon Yor ke, Esq. where anciently resid- 


‘ed a descendant of Tudor Trevor, belonged toa Joshua Edis- — 


bury, Esq. who erected the present house. The estate came 


‘by purchase under a decree of Chancery into the possession of 


John Meller, Hay who a ts alg it to the grandfather of the 
present 


* 
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present owner, a near relation : the Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wick. : 

The douse is a large, but Cale oun structure, having 
lately received considerable additions, corrections, and a new 

_ exterior, or those alterations amounting to what is termed, mo- 
dernized, under the masterly hand of Wyatt. The interior, 
however, does not exactly correspond with the exterior: the 
plan of the old building cramped the architect, and marred 
the new. The saloon and other apartments contain some va- 
juable paintings, chiefly portraits, and the library is enriched 
by accumulated treasures in Welsh manuscripts, among which 
is the invaluable Seabrighé collection. 

The approach to the house, on the Ruabon road, is rendered 
strikingly beautiful, by a dense wood, apparently impending 
ever the banquetting room, a handsome building, erected upon 
the margin of arivulet, that, after passing through some parts 
of the estate, here skirts the side of a spacious lawn. The 
grounds are laid out with considerable ‘taste, and the varied 
walks through the woods afford, during the favourable season, 
diversified pleasure and a gratifying retreat. 

A portion of Wat’s dyke extends across the grounds, not far 
distant from which are fragments of a cemented wall, and foun- 
dations of others, the supposed remains of a Roman fort. But 
mo coins, nor any other indicative tokens, have been discovered 
near, so as to afford the slightest colouring for such a conjecture. 
Both from historic document, and the nature of the thing, it is 
more probably attributable to the Saxons, who must have had 
strong holdsin this part of the country, to defend their line of 
demarcation, marked out by Offa. This work consists of se- | 
veral deep entrenchments’ encompassing an area of a penta- 
gonal form, that apparently was the site of a castelet or bastion 

» tower ; and at the verge is an artificial mount, on which pro- 

* bably was another, that formed the dernier resort for the gar- 
rison, if hapless dislodged from the former station, 

Paitp Yorks, Esa. the father of the present owner, was a 
man of social and hospitable habits, and possessed of some con- 

l siderable 
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siderable talent. Those who have read his prose works will 
lament, that he had not written more; and those who have 
perused his poetical effusions, perhaps, for the sake of litera- 
ture, may wish he had written under that < Geny,’ as Antony 

Wood terms it, less. His “ History of the Five Royal Tribes | 
of Wales” ‘is a work replete with information, respecting re- 

condite biography, and leaves the reader to regret, the author 
had not executed his intention, of furnishing a similar account 
of the fifteen Tribes, or ¢ Stemmata’ of North Wales. He 
seemed to be partial to the Muses, however forbidding, in their 
capricious manner of conferring favours, they might be to him. 

A collection of Poems, consisting of various ebullitions of the. 
Jeu d’Esprit, were printed at the Wrexham press in quarto, 


” and the title is an 


under the appellation of « Crude-Ditties; 
appropriate Critique on the work. He died in 1804. 

Berse Hatt, or Pras Power, the residence of Fh onias 
Lloyd, Esq. is a handsome modern mansion, embosomed in 
fine rich plantations ; but the situation 1s so flat, and the grounds 
‘so uniform, that they give the observer an idea of tameness, 
after he has been accustomed to the amazing efforts of art, 
and the greater operations of nature, so conspicuous in the 


7 


vicinity. 


WREXHAM, 


‘Isa good town, and lying in the great road from Shrewsbury 
to Chester, and ina kind of focus, where the convergent rays 
of vicinage from the adjacent countries meet, is in a flourishing 
state: but when it is asserted, from the authority of Mr. Pen- 
nant, * that this ‘is apopulous market town, and of such size 
and consequence, as to have obtained the appellation of the 
Metropolis of North Wales,’ + the traveller who visits thé 


placeg 


* «This is the largest town in North Wales, and the parish the most er 
- Jous.’”’ Tours in Wales, vol.I. p. i Me 


af Bigland’s North Wales, vol. ‘TL, Pp: “194, It ‘may however be yet styled, 
& Trim Wrecksam towne a epee of Denbighshire.” 
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piace, looks with the astonishment, arising from disappoint- 
“ment; and as he travels further, ‘his first surprise becomes 
mingléd with regret: while the topographer makes an appeal _ 
from authority, and'has recourse to calculation. By the returns 
made under the census, taken in 1800, it contains 580 ‘hotsés, 
2575 inhabitants ; a population less by 1051, than that of Caer- 
narvon : excluding the ideas of its neither being a borough, nor — 
county town. This place reminds the visitor, he has left tlie 
‘ancient seat of British prowess, where Saxon, nor Danish inva- 
ders could make any further impression; and that having pass- 
ed the frontier line of Wales, to the eastward, he may now to 
a certain degree, consider himself, as standing on Ty Saesneg, or 
English ground. 

Wrexham has a claim to remote antiquity, forit is notic- 
ed in the Saxon Chronicle, under the name of Wrightelesham, 
and being in the portion of Cambria, severated from it by 
Offa’s dyke, was enumerated among the towns of Mercia; 
though in a subsequent political division, it. formed a part of the 
‘district, called Welsh Maelor.* The town was granted with 

the lordship to Earl Warren, in the reign of Edward the first ; 
and Leland describes it, in his time, as a manufacturing place, 
having some merchants, and good bokeler makers’. At pre- 
sent the principle trade arises from its centrical Situation, be- 
ing a great thoroughfare. The streets, crossing each other reci- 
procally at right angles, are spacious, and the buildings in ges 
neral good; particularly the high street, where the weekly 
markets on Mondays and Thursdaysare held: at the upper end 
of which is a handsome structure, a public edifice of the Doric 
order, the upper apartment, used as ‘a municipal hall; and the 
piazza part below, as a kind of diurnal mart *. , 
A good Free School was endowed by Valentine Broughton, for 
the instruction of twelve boys, and ten pounds per annum, as a 
‘remuneration to the master annually paid, under his will, by the 
Mayor of Chestér, evinces the folly of the bequests, made 
without regard to the relative value of money; and the dis- 


_ honesty 
* Leland’s Itinerary, Vol, V. p. 32.. | 
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honesty of those, who do not apply the surplus agreeably to 
the intentions of the donor. 
The Church, formerly collegiate, the glory not only 


of the place, but of North Wales, may vie with many cathe- 


drals, and is ranked among the seven wonders of the coun- 


try.* Erected on the site of the former. one, destroyed 


by fire, at a period, when the: pointed, or English ecclesiastic - 
style of architecture had passed the acme, having by the indul- 
gence of two finical a taste protuberantly run out into, what has 
been termed‘ the tawdry turgid Gothic ;’ it exhibits a specimen 
of design, proportion, and moderated.decoration, perhaps not 
surpassed, if equalled, by .any. edifice, built in the time of 
Henry the seventh. This elegant structure is thus panegyrized | 
by Miss Anna Seward. : 


« Her hallowed temple there religion shews, 
That erst with beauteous majesty arose, 
Tm ancient days when Gothic art display’d _ 
Her fanes in airy elegance array’d. 
Whose nameless charms the Dorian claims efface, 
Coriuthian splendor, and Ionic grace. 


But the wild swan, that burst into song, on the occasion in the 
reign of Elizabeth, pourtrays the building in a more depictive 
moanner : 


“ But speak of church and steeple as I ought, 
My pen to base, so fayre a work to touch: 
Within and out, they are so finely wrought, 
I cannot praise the workmanship too much. 
But buylt of late, nor eight score yeeres agoe. 
Not of long tyme, the date thereof doth shoe ; 
No common worke, but sure a worke most fine, _ 
As though they had bin wrought by power divine, 

wes 
* This ig enumerated among the seven wonders of North Wales, which are, 


Snowdon in Caernarvonsbire, St. Winifred’s well, commonly called Holy- 
well, in Flintshire, Overton Churchyard, in the same county; Gresford bells 
ao. ; Llangollen bridge ; Pystil Rhaiadr, or the cataract of Llanrhaiads ; and _ 


‘Wreaham steeple, in Denbighshire. 
| The 
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The steeple there in.forme is full foure square, ©. 

_ ¥et every way, five pinnacles. appeare: 
‘Trim pictures fayre, i in stone on outside AYE i 4 
Made all like waxe, as stone were nothing deere, , | 
The height so great, the breadth so higge withall, 
No piece thereof, is likely long to fall, 
Al worke that stands, to stayne a number tiore, OS 

.. Dany age, that hath been buylt before.” *. 


‘The. steeple of the prior edifice was blown: down -on St. 
Catherine’s day ; and the:church constimed by fire, about the 
year 1457, _ For the purpose of rebuilding it, an indulgence of 
no stittted extent, five years, was granted to every person, who 
would voluntarily contribute towards the furtherance of the 
pious work. ges 2 | 1 

The present building, except the sine was finished about 
the year 1472: the latter, froma prefixed date, 1506, appears, 
not to have been completed till nearly: thirty-four! years: after) 
ward. During the civil wars this venerable structure, like many 
others, that suffered under the misguided retaliation: and im- 
becile rage of. fanatical fury, was in’ 1647, by the Parlias 
_mentarian forces converted into a. prison; and what. reminds 
the observer. of Shakspeare’s ‘ Rowland for an Oliver? is the 
curious, fact, that:several of those soi-disant; Republican Gran= 
dees, called Committee-men; were afterwards confined for a con- 
siderable time in it, by the rebel-soldiers ; who had epee to 
mutiny; for lack of pay. 3 

This beautiful edifice consists of a chancel, cerned in shape} 
maye, two collateral aisles, and a lofty quadrangular tower, at 
the west end. The windows of the aisles have a flat-pointed 
arch, and the mullions’ ornamented at top, with tracery ; be- 
tween which are buttresses, terminating in slender crocketted 
pinnacles. The windows of the cleresty are narrower than 
those of the aisles; the arches rather approximating to the, , 
pod pointed style; and the embattled parapet has diminishing, 

228 avovee) Serocketted: 


* Churchyard’s alae of Wales, p. 105. 
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crocketted pinnacles, corresponding with those of the aisles, 
The tower, elevated) one hundred ° and thirty-five feet is 2 
chef d’cuvre of architectural display. © The’ shape is qua- 
drangular, with ‘handsome set-off abutments, terminating in 
crocketted pinnacles; and the summit is crowned by four 
pierced lantern turrets, that rise twenty-four feet i in height, 
above the the open- -worked balustrade ; to.each of which is at- 
tached a circular’staircase... The three ‘exposed sides are deco- 
rated with various embellishments. Statues of thirty saints * 
fallin dimensions; placed ia theniches of the: buttresses, while 
they enrich ‘the’ building, display the ‘advanced progress’ Sta~ 
tuary had made:at the close of the fifteenth century +. ° 1°24 
o The interior:is: spacious, and the side ‘ailes sepatated | frotti 
_ the nave by handsome conglomerate ‘columns, surmounted’ by 
arches of moderate point. Over the capitals are several pieces 
of grotesque carving, reliques of the ancient church ; the ‘sub- 
jects, ridiculously representative of vices, too conspicuous’ in 
those ages of darkness, which’ were practised ‘among’ the: mo- 
nastic clergy, and: the conventual teligieuse) 9) 9000. ite ; 
The ceiling of thé roof is peculiarly handsome; being com? 
suttiedt ‘of ribs in ‘watnscot. oak,, imitative ‘of ihdipratited work 
in stone, ‘of the,antecedent period. | The ‘corbels,: supporting - 
the bearing. timbers are carved, and: grotesque heads with va- 
rious shields, exhibit.the arms of ‘some:few among the number 
of those, who by, their advice or: LAr MR gd aid, promoted the 
erection of the,edifice. 0:1 ods vi {dovebin 
At the west end of the nave isa Pian iscsi pointed 
arch, nearly the height of the building, filled by-a-window, 


Chi once 

of One of theas,i is representative of the patron, St. Giles, with the hing. ms 

his side, which, according to legendary storys miraculously supported him i ina 
desert, during a grievous famine. 


“tA north view, a ‘kind at elevation of thie structure, badly chic te 
arches of the windows’in the ‘aisles being represented far too pointed, was 
engraved by a Mr. J. Barlow: A‘south-east view, ‘delineated by Allen,’ and” 
engraved by-T, Cartwright, possesses very considerable merit, as a picture; 
but by no means eee an ad equate idea of. the. ee 
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-onte ornamented with elegantly painted glass, which is now 
so mutilated, as:nearly to mar all attempts to ascertain the 
subject... This loss has lately been professedly and glaringly 
attempted to be compensated, by a few diminutive figures, &c. 
that decorate the bee compartments of the windows in the 
aisles. | | 

The altar piece. is Se ualacaks heal The centre is ren- 
dered appropriately interesting by a fine painting, presented 
for the purpose, by Elihu Yale, Esqr.: the subject, the institu- 
tion of the: sacrament, denominated the eucharist, or the Lord’s 
Supper... This is supposed a work of Peter Paul Rubens, a 
picture by whom, representative of king David, playing on the 
-harp, to’ divert the melancholy of Saul, is hung up ina massy 
frame against the wall of the south aile. 

The much admired brazen eagle and pedestal | bf the same 
metal, formerly used as a desk for reading the public les- 

“sons, was the donation of one John ap webe be bas ap Dafydd, 
ef Ystivan, in this neighbourhood. 

An ancient monument, rescued from éisbish some years 
since, represents a. knight in complete armour, his legs ex- 
vended, and resting upon a couchant dog; and near, the em- 
blematic figure of a dragon, with his forked tail, terminating 
a serpent’s head. The mutilated inscription, 


“© Hic JacgT AP Howe.” 


In the chancel is an altar shaped monument, on which lies a 
recumbent ‘figure, full-robed of Hugh Bellot, successively 
bishop of Bangor and Chester, who died at Berse, near this 
town, in the year 1596. He was a great linguist, and em- 
ployed, with others, in the time of Elizabeth to translate the — 
‘Old and New Testament into English, for the edification of the 
‘unlearned part of the community: in which great work he 
bore a very distinguished part. The reformation of religious 
‘opinions, did not, however, instantly change the manners of 
men; nor could it be expected, that the acquirement of fresh 
habits, should be simultaneous with the adoption of new doc- 
trines. Habituated to the austerities of monastic regulations, 

2Q2 it 
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it required time, to shake off the acerbity of character they 
yproduced; and under. such characteristic in feentcek Bellot is 
said to have remained till his death. Strongly tenacious of the 
preposterous, : yet, pretended Apostolic injunction of cleviéal 
celibacy, he. is said to have forbidden, and strictly enforced 
the prohibition, the admission of any female into his family *. 
Fhe anecdote illustrates the lectures of a quondum professor 
at Cambridge, in’ the following century, Mr. Herbert, the 
brother of the first Lord Herbert:of Cherbury, who: in his col- 
~Jection of maxims, for the regulation of the moral demeanor 
of wie priesthood, entitled <.A Book of Rules to Country. Par- 
sons,” gives this sage.and, in an economical point: ‘of view, ad-— 
mirable advice: That if he»be unmarried; and keep house; he 
hath not a woman in the house, but find: opportunities of having _ 
‘his meat ‘dressed, and other services done, oo men servants at- 
home, and his linen washed abroad. ? we Dees vitor tara 

Opposite to this is a:monument sacred: to the:  neimory ‘of 
Mrs. Mary Myddleton, who died April 8, 1747, aged 59, the 
daughter of Sir Richard Myddleton, of Chirk Castle; ‘erected 
as a grateful-testimony of the respect entertained: for the de- 
ceased by William. Lloyd, Esq. of Plas Power, her exécutor 
and. devisee. The mic ies of this’ amiable. woman nna 
pourtrayed : cridgy 

* Near this place lie the mortal remains: of Mrs. Mary 
Myddleton, daughter of Sir Richard, sister to Sir, William, Myd- 
‘dleton of Chirk Castle, in this county, baronet who by a. life 
of true religion and virtue, illustrated the eminence, derived 
‘from. birth, the advantages flowing from, an. excellent; educa- 
tion. Her superior understanding and great, politeness. ever 
commanded. the highest respect and esteem} her affability 
and unaffected benevolence rendered her delightful:and amia- 
ble to all. Inher principles unshaken, in her. friendship 
steady, constant in her charity; the misfortunes of others, she 


felt ve 3th compassionate tenderness, and, elisa, with gener 


Oita tiie Deowcitl genie. ok bGie Rosin 


* Willis's Cathedrals, Vol. I. 339 
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resity truly magnificent, so that her conduct in this life demon- 
strated how stedfastly she had'fixed her hopes upon a better. - 


» [4 /Phe'silent dead, ndr tombs, nor praises seek, 
Yet what truth dictates, gratitude may speak, 


« She died April 8, 1747, aged’59.” 
J f / 

This monument will arrest the attention of a cursory ob- 
server, and make the most fastidious critic on the fine arts 
pause, before he will be able to deliver an opinion on its 
merits satisfactory to himself, It possesses, like all other 
things devised, or executed by man, both beauties“and faults : 
the defects, . however, are few, and the excellencies great. 
‘The monument is composite, and perhaps its composition is 
the principal fault, The design of the sculptor, evidently 
taken from that sublime passage in the first Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Corinthians, is allusive to. the resurrection, and the 

‘ metamorphosis of the body, which shall take placeprior to 
the day of judgment, “ The trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible, - and we shall be changed. The 
artist does not appear to have been restricted in his plan of pro- 
cedure ; for although, as Pennant observes, ‘ she died a withered 
woman, she is represented, arising out of the. tomb, in all the 
fullness of youth and beauty.’ ‘The figure however possesses 
such. grace, the attitude such correctness, and the drapery such > 

. appropriate chasteness, that he must be a cynic indeed, who 
could ever think of comparing the date of sepulture with the 
posthumous representation, A most beautiful female form, 
¢lad in a nocturnal dress, is exhibited in the act of bursting 
the tomb, and rising from the sarcophagus, as though it were a 

couch; in that state of alarm which is produced, when a per- 
son has been suddenly roused by any noise, out of a sound 
sleep. The toute ensemble of this effigy is peculiarly fine: 
but the countenance is truly Angelic; for though consterna- 
tion is finely depicted, it is intermingled. with dismay ; and 
: | 2Q3 the 
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the combination of surprize, and delight, two impressive pas-: 
sions, are so finely blended, and so forcibly expressed, that. 
after gazing attentively for some minutes, imagination divests 
the mind of all ideas connected with stant; and the*i image of 
theinsurgent maid, seems to say, 


“« *Tis come, the glorious morn the second birth, 
Of heaven and earth, awakening nature hears 
‘The new creating word, and starts to life, 

In every heightened form, from pain and death 
For ever free*.” 


The artist however appears to have forgotten, he was at- 
tempting to represent a miraculous event, otherwise he would 
not have introduced a kind of broken coffin lid: and if the in- 
congruous adjuncts of a shattered pyramid, supporting cherubic 
forms, employed in sounding the last trump, had been omitted, 
the simplicity being greater, the chasteness of design, would 
have been more apparent: and the monument as a whole, still 
more admirably correct. Those, who have examined with a 
scientific eye the performances of Roubiliac, will ‘not hesi- 
tate to rank this as equal, if not higher on the scale of excel- 
lence, to his statue of Eloquence, répresentative of John duke 
of Argyle, placed in Westminster abbey ; that of Handel in 
Vauxhall gardens; or of George the first in the senate-house 
-at Cambridge. 
Another monument, executed by this capital master of the 
embodying art, at the end of the north aisle, is 2 mural me- 
mento for the Rev. Thomas Myddleton, and Arabeila Hacker, 
his wife. This consists of a medallion, exhibiting two profile 
likenesses of the persons, it was intended to commemorate in 
high relievo; over which a neat canopy, apparently lets loosely 
fall two curtains, one of which is negligently drawn’ aside, to 
exhibit the portraits. The beauty of this consists principally 
in the drapery 5 the folds and attendant shades of which give 
, v3, 4 on 


%* Thompson’s Seasons, Winter. 
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an instantaneous idea of real’ silk, ina tumbled state, sothat you 
could fancy you were able to grasp it inthe hand. Other mo- 
numents in the church are. Worthy, of note ; but lose much of 
their effect, by the. surpassing excellence of the two described. 

The churchyard affords. epitaphs: of) varied: elegiac merit ; 
and if viewed with the discriminating eye of the « Spectator,” 
would afford: matter for the: employ of critical acumen, on the 
moral tendency) of such: Ee commemorative Sere of litera- 
ture. tao" f io 2 

The pies itis the’ idan of that: cautious aversion 
of alluding to. death, arising from the dread of oblivion, excited 
by, the, gloom-inspiring doctrine, future-annihilation; and that 
suggested. the idea of substituting: vixit for obit: informing 
you, the, person lived, but not that le died. 


‘ bail 
fi Ws , Pato id Pew i ‘> 


ig Here lies Hein Shore 
FOOT Degg no tide” © 
¥ Who was alive 2. 
or mriveb Antsigtyr fiver crs 
; '» Ootober 9th.” 


Another is an instance of that misapplication of wit, which 
exhibits its ebullitions in j a> or ie ag more degraded co- 
mundrum. \ 


“¢ Here lies. a chuschwatden 
 Achoyce flower i in that garden, 
Joseph Gritchéley by name 
> Who Jived in’ good fame; 
oyo> » © ‘Being:gone to.his rest, . 
bed Ee Without doubt. he i is blest : 8 
oe ik. Died 10th of March, 1673-4, | 


ie mayeve: ost 


A third; ona pilots altar tomb, while it describes an uncommon 
diversity: of fortune, attending an individual, contains a modest 


confession, and breathes the proper moral sentiment he" a Me- 
«mento morie bis ero eo: 


4 « Born in America, in Europe bred, 
In Afric travelled, and in Asia wed ; 
, Where long he liv'd and thriv’d, at London dead. 


2Q4 ; | Much 
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Much soi some ill he did;, so hope all’s even,... deoarin ihe 
And that his soul, through Mercy’ 3, gone to heaven, OW ral 
You that survive and read this tale, take care; 4, yonst ble 
For this most certain exit to prepare. | , s 
‘ Where blest ini peace the actions of the just’ i OGT? 
/ > Smel sweet and blossomiin the silent dast?) fs 07Uds So 


bal * an 
RETESET 


‘This person here interred was) Elihu Yale, Esq. a native of 
America, who went out as an adventurer to the: East Indies; 
and found his speculation, if not answer his most sanguine 
wishes, far exceed the probabilities of advancement in his fa- 
vour. He obtained the presidency of Madras, appears ‘to have — 
ruled the colony with most oppressive authority.’ Av anec- 
‘dote; illustrative ‘of his. arbitrary disposition, is? recorded: ina 
way, arising from that authenticity; which gives it itrefragable 
proof, His groom, having rode out a fayourite horse, two or 
three days, for the purposes of airing, and exercise, without first 
obtaining leave to authorize .his so doing, the governor caused 
him peremptorily to be hanged up, for daring to use such a 
supposed discretionary power. For this murder he was ordered 
to return to, England, and having been tried for the crime, by 
some undetected oeillet of the law, he escaped the punishment 
of death; and only suffered, by a heavy pecuniary fine*. He 
still lived, and died in the year 1724. 

Wrexham is noted for one. “of those annual fairs, that used to 
be general through the ieinedi, anterior to the system of 
great trading houses employing agents, termed riders, for the 
purpose of extending and facilitating trade, by a circuitous so- 
licitation of orders. It is frequented not only by persons in 
the adjacent districts, but by traders from divers, and far dis- 
tant, parts of the kingdom. |, The commodities brought by the 
Welsh, are. flannels. of,all staple, and) various. linens, linsey- 
woolseys,. coarse linens, horses, sheep, and black cattle. The 
remote dealers, bring Irish linens, Yorkshire, and other woollen 
‘cloths, with Manchester, Sheffield, and Birmingham goods in 
ce aaa . ape all 


* Hartis’s collection of Voyages and Travels, Vol. I. p. 917. 
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all their ramified varieties... Two squares, or lareas, are fitted 
up. with b booths, ana ineanac anes for the, mtcnnelenctatiton 


342044 7SF 


twenty- “this and wiaiaues for nine, days hhenibandad the ven- 


) dition of articles is usually yery great. » 


‘The poetic, muse shas decidedly eho Gembriahs as one of 
her fayoured spots ;,and the patroriess. of musical genius, hag 
not been backward.in atulainies her giftsyon the Cymri. ‘The 
Welsh have been. unrivalled on their-native instrument, the 
harp; ; and possessed of a peculiarly organised ear for harmony, 
‘whenever they. apply: that faculty, on:any' other instrument, 
they quickly. evince, from their mode of performing, ‘that it is. 


only to practice, : for # time, to extort arian ination by: guperior 
excellence... Kobetp tee . 
Mr. EDWARD ane organist of Wrenliam, sho blind, is 
an excellent, .performer.on the organ, not.an. usual. appendage 
to churches in) the, principality. . Kor attaining: perfection on 
the harp, I he became.a pupil of the:¢elebrated Parry, harper to 


the. late sir Watkin, Williams Wynn; and he notonly caught 


; the energetic stule of his,.master,. but. gave in his vibrating 


touches, additional elegance and! grace: so as to. be justly 
ranked among the number .of the first perfotmers on that des‘ 
lightful instrument in the kingdom.» . | | 

_ Miss Exizazrru RaNDLEs,- daughter of the Ads erie performer, 
is one of those juvenile prodigies, that occasionally dart into 
early notice, and confound, all. the.maxims-of the schools, with 
regard to the platform-system) of education; that exhibits 


knowledge as nothing but the effect of regular learning. ‘When 


sixteen months old, she evinced not only a predisposition for 
music, but displayed ability. in strong musical powers. At 
that early period, she is ‘said to have been able to play, by ear _ 
on the piano-forte, the treble of two well-known tunes, « The 
blue bells of Scotland,” and « Charley over the water,” A few 
months afterward, she was heard to play in a surprising 
manner, as to accuracy, several common Welsh airs. At the 
age of two years, in 1800, she was ushered into public notice, 

9° and 
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and rapidly continuing to! improve the’ extraordinary’ gift of 
nature, when but:three years and a half old, ‘she had the’ honour 
of pérforming before the king, and’ royal family : on which’ 

oceasion’ his’ majesty presented: her with a’ hundred guineas. 
At Cumberland gardens -a' publie breakfast was ‘given, for her 
benefit, under the august patronage of the prince of Wales, sir 
Watkin Williams Wynn, lady Dungannon, and other’ persons 
of distinction. Arrived at the age of six-years, this extraor= 
dinary child could play the most ‘complicated ‘music produced 
by the scientific composers; and sing any thing’ laid before 
her at first sight... During the years 1807 and'1808, her friends. 
conducted her on a musical tour, through most of the English 
counties, where she was greatly admired; and ‘liberally patro- 
nised. In the month of June of the latter year, she’ agam per- 
formed publicly, in London, under the auspices of the prince of 
Wales, and the marchioness of Downshire, at the concert rooms 
Hanover square ; where she excited the astonishment of both 
professors and amateurs. Retired, like the’ ‘young Roscius, as 
a deluded: boy from Scotland. was ‘called, she has wisely been 
advised to ‘acquire by her’ own prowess, what patronage, how- 
ever liberal, cannot give.’ Latély’she has applied her abilities 
to the harp, and doubtless will soon be as ae to iby id on’ 
that instrument, as the piano-forte*, © yi 
» The vicinity of Wrexham has from local attractions, or’ ma- 
 worial circumstances, been: famed of yore | ‘for its numerous" 
seats, and genteel residents. -Honest Churchyard, though’ not’ 
devoid: of patriatic ot is cgi in ie of pire in this 
respect. . LEI Ne | ae ee oe: ag i 

4 Nere Wricksam dwels of gentlemen good store, _ 
__ Of calling such, as are right well to live: 
By market towne, I have not seene no more,’ 
In such small roume, that auncijent Br mon doe. give. 


‘They are the joye and"gladness of the poore, 
~ ‘That dayly feedes, the hungrie at their doore : 


* North Wales Gazette, October 25, 1810, 
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» . In any suyle where gentlemenare-found «9 9901 
Some house is kept, and bountie doth abound*.”* 


The picture. cannot now be, realized, in. all its parts;, yet 
still few country towns can equal this, as respects stately, 
houses; in addition to those, previously described, may. be 
mentioned Capwcan HALL, SONTHEK, HOUSE, Bersuam LODGE, 
and TREVALIN HALL. | 

AcTON the seat of sir Foster Cunliffe bart was oe te the 
property of the Jefferies Pee and here was born that oppro- 
brium jurisconsultum. 

GeorcE JeFrrniszs, lord chancellor i England, better know 
under the contemptuous designation, judge Jefferies. THe never 
received an academic education, but from the free-school at 
Shrewsbury, was removed to Westminster, and thence entered 
of the Inner temple. A singular circumstance, not generally 
noticed in the early debut of this man is, that he was never re- 
gularly called to the bar ; but, as a soi-disant lawyer, during the 
plague in London, when many regularly admitted barristers 
were, either incapacitated, or indisposed to act; he with that 
effrontery, which unfortunately finds its way for want of 
equal effort, in its proper, but not adequate resistance; put 
ona Law-gown; and having bedizoned his head ina proper sig- 
nificant wig, he attended the assizes at Kingston; and after- 
wards pleaded, without any notice having been taken of the 
anormal obtrusion. Possessed of first rate abilities, and having 
acquired by great industry, a very competent knowledge of 
his profession, his eloquence obtained for him the notice of the 
court; and in 1680 he was appointed chief justice of Chester ; 
and to the office of a Welsh judge, he had the additional honour 
of ranking as a baronet in the following year. After this 
elevation, he rose by rapid strides, and obtained the highest 
legal honours; but from misconduct, he as rapidly, and more 
justly fell. His political subserviency to a corrupt, court, 
gave 


* Worthines of Wales, p. 105¢ 
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gave a wrong bias to a mind; ‘that, if not” ‘misguided, might - 
have been an honoti to his country, and a pattern to mankind; | 
for he was a man of the first rate abilities, of great eminence in 
his profession, but of no principle ; ‘and therefore his heart 
would connive at the Worst actions, and his hand was ‘equally 
- prompt, when money, favour, or affection, were in view, to 
execute the most unwarrantable purposes. His vicious infa- 
tuation in this respect was conspicuous, from the proceedings 
jn the case of Cornish. On which occasion, his relation, sir 
Hugh Trevor, then attorney-general, being consulted by the 
sovereign, and his cabinet ministers, as to the legality of the 
mode, in which the prosecution was to be conducted, had suf 
ficient public virtue to avow, in the presence of the chancellor, 
that, if he pursued that unforttmate man to execution, it would 
Be no better than miurder. But his advice was not taken. | The 
cruelties of Jefferies on the western circuit, When he was com- 
missiohed to use a sanguinary discretion, by ¢ stretching a 
point beyond the law,’ for the purpose of taking ‘vetibennee™ on 
the deluded followers of the duke of Motdtiodé? were 80 exces- 
sive, as to excite universal hatred ; and High after to hed 
duce national retaliation. 

Yet so bigotted, and so blind was the monarch, and ne 
advisers, that the measures pursued ‘by J efferies, *zave great sa- 
fisfaction; and the king with ‘the malicious wit of a Nero, hu- 
morously termed it Jefferies’ campaign®. -He was notorious 
for that species of eloquence, called brow-beating a witness and 
gagging anwdvocate. Provoked at the prudent taciturnity of one | 
witsitss, he exclaimed “ Look thee, if'thou canst not compre- 
hend what r mean, J will repeat it again, for thow shalt #éé 
what’ countryman } am, by my telling my ‘story over twice: 
therefore I ask thee once again, &c.”” « Hold your tongue,’ 
said he one day toa counsel, who seemed forward in magni- 
fying his success by unravelling a mazy subject, and untying 
a knotty point in a cause; * you are too: troublesome ; you 

are 


* See more in Toulmin’s History of the town of Taunton. 
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are exactly likea hen, if you lay-an-egg, you must cacklé over 
it” The’ natural irritability of his character 'was increased by” 
the acquisition of, power), and exacerbated: by habitual intem- 
perance, It is said, he was extremely partial to the bottle, and: 
so little decorous ow such occasions ; that one day having drank 
to excess with, the lord treasurer, and others, belonging to 
the, cabinet,’ they, were about! going’ to: strip :) and would: 
haye mounted the, elevated station of a sign-post, had they not 
been prevented for the purpose of dstentatiously drinking: the 
king’s health) His judicial, conduct in chancery, has however 
received, perliaps, merited commendation, andthe able-Reports, 
published under thé title of 'Vernon’s, were'the work of’ Jeffe- 
ries:: his,own, name, being toounpopular for obtaining them, 
either, perusal or sale... Having strenuously supported’ the 
worst measures of an arbitrary and infatuated:court, his conduct 
became so obnoxious, to the nationatylarge; that when James 
went over to; Ireland, previous to his abdicating the throne, 
Jefferies, dreading the effects of popular rage, attempted to 
quit the kingdom in the disguise, of a sailor, but was defeated 
in, his: purpese, by. being-recognised while: dtinking ‘in an ale 
cellar-at Wappinge Thus blown upon; a mob quickly assem- 
bled, rushed.into the apartment, seized: the. zncognito and took 
him up before the lord mayor, who recommended) him to the 
notice of the lords of council, by whom he was committed to the 
tower; where he prematurely died on the 15th of April, 1689; 
end by dissolution was preserved from the infamy ofa public 
execution*: It thas been stated, that « he was buried pri-. 
vately in the tower, by a mandate from the king to his rela- 
tions; but the body was removed to Aldermanbury, where last 
year, 1810, the coffin: was found, and identified to be his, by 
persons employed for:repairing and beautifying the church. 
Acton Hatt is a good mansion, situated upon an elevated 
lawn, which lately has been considerably enlarged and mo- 
ries ‘by the present meehe proprietor, under whose judg- 


ment 
Ye \j * 


proms * Reresby’s Memoirs, p. 231. 
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ment the grounds have been more ‘tastefully laid out, and by 
some woodland decorations greatly embellished. The views over 
Wrexliam are extensive and richly diversified, in whieh the 
steeple forms no trivial object." pat dds, 
GresForD, or Croes-ford, the road of the cross, a small vile 
lage, about.three miles from Wrexham, is situated upon a 
rising ground; ina narrow valley, that opening into the vast 
expanse of the wale-royal of Cheshire, exhibits views of un- 
common elegance. | | Oe 
- The church, built in the same ciat with that of Webshani? 
is. a handsome structure, though not decorated, yetthe upper part 
_ of the steeple is ornamented with figures of the apostles; and 
on one side isa niche, containing a statue, representative’ of 
the monarch in whose reign it was erected. ‘This edifice, con- 
structed of freestone, is in length one hundred and twenty 
three feet, by ‘near sixty’ in. breadth; and the height of the 
tower ninety: The east window, measuring fourteen feet by 
twenty-one, was once enriched with groupes of figures, in 
stained glass, emblematic of several saints, in supposed con- 
ference with the. Virgin Mary, whose history also adorns the 
finely executed east. window of the north aisle: The interior 
consisting of a nave, side aisles, and chancel, is fitted up in a re- 
markably decent manner; and a circumstance, because rather 
singular, will strike the visitor, while admiring the laudable 
neatness in which the place is kept, with a serio-ludicrous idea 3 
from seeing family distinction displayed in the humblest efforts 
of heraldic pomp, different arms emblazoned on the respec- 
tive pew doors. Here are several ancient and modern monu- 
ments. In the north aile is a recumbent figure, armed in coat of 
mail, covered with a surtout, round helmet, with the feet rest- 
ing upon a lion couchant, and a lion rampant on the shield, 
having an inscription round the verge, ae | 


Hic yacer Mapoe ap Lrewextn ap Gruer, onrit. 1334. 


Some mural emblems commemorate the Tretors of Trevalin, 


. among 
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among which, -one erected by Sir ) Richard. Trevor, 1638, 
in the eightieth year ,of his age, represents the knight him- 
self, clad! im armour, kneeliiig ; and, ina similar suppli¢ating 
posture, his wife,;Catherine, by the side: ‘to: whose:«memory, 
as the inscription states,’ the monument was raised. He was a 
distinguished military character, served many years in the Irish 
war, and was appointed governor of Newry and: the counties of 
Down and Armagh ; chief counsellor of thesMatchesy and Vice 
Admiral, of North Wales: who lived ‘to see; via siren chil- 
dren’ s children’ os 79 
| A chaste; mural monument, consists: of awell ihnpiet esis 
the likeness of John. Madocks, £isq.: uncle of the present Mr. 
Madocks, of Fron-Yew, who died September the 23d," 1794. 
The artist,’ Rocerson, evidently had»more’ meritorious: claims, 
- than ever appear in the annals of the fine arts, to have been 
generally admitted, or liberally:answeted. Ly aha 
in the chancel, one sacred to the memory of John Povey 
Esq. whoidied October 26, 1797; aged seventy-three,’ evince 
the. superior powers of a Westmacorr. This unique piece of | 
commemorative sculpture, possesses peculiar points of elegance. 
A half cylindrical column, of Parian white marble, imitative of 
a Roman sepulchral altar, is surmounted by an oval, or rather 
tortoise-shaped, urn of the same, and on the plinth is represented 
the figure.of.a, beautiful ‘little boy, in a sitting attitude, pen- 
sively. reclining his head on his right hand: with his eyes 
bleared,.frony weeping, aad his lips apparently opening with 
grief, seem; to say, Ah!; he’s gone! !: The font exhibits 
a curious piece of carving and elaborate design. The form 
is octagonal, and placed'on .an octangular pedestal. The fas- 
cets. are decorated with figures, in ‘high relievo, on one is 
tepresented the Virgin Mary with the child Jesus ; on a second, 
St. Peter; ona third, a griffin; on a fourth, Abraham, with a 
staff in his hand, ‘sojourning not knowing whither he went ;’ and 
those on the remaining sides, are too much mutilated to ascer- 
fain their designation. . 
, In the church-yard, ranging within the verge of the att, 
+ are 
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are nineteen immense yewitrees, and one considérably divided 
in: its) branches, apparently. by the ‘ramifications, forms as 
many large anddistinct trees: The yew’ seems to be a very 
general ornamental appendage to the plantations in’cemetéries ; 
but those: of. Wales:ave peculiarly distinguishable for this kind 
of sombre) accompaniment: » Few:but: have one, or ‘more, and 
some, asin this.case, have @ venerable profusion! *” | sae 
_ What: was the’ original designoof planting these in birial 
grounds; of the rationale ofvadopting this, in preference to 
other trees deciduous, or evergreen, are questions, that havé 
genérated. much: investigation, and considerably: baffled anti- 
quarian research. Various conjectures have’ been ‘started, and 
positive assertions made; tending to bring remote’ inquiry, 
founded upon existing remains into contempt; and: expose to 
unjustifiable ridicule; a science’ of allothers the most useful t6 
man, the philosophy of national customs and’ local manners; 
most useful. because it leads him to an acquaintance with him- 
self: An author, who forced hiiiself into: some publicity,: ‘and 
obtained, if not eminence, notoriety; states, they were planted 
for the use of archers, as/a place-well known} and fenced from’ 
cattle that their growth might not be prevented.* This remark, 
were it not connected with'a valuable. portion’ of legislative his 
tory, would be unworthyoof even cursory notice: for it might 
be asked, are not all:wellsconducted plantations protected fron 
cattle by fences? But most animals have an aversion to the smell 
of this plant; and iftthey should’so fartransgress thé laws of int — 
stinct, under the pressure of necessity, as to nibble its! branches; 
they generally. become victims to the baleful effects. Still the 
question reverts,» why were they planted in’ thesé sacred 
places? It is an indigenous plant} of the:island, and nature ‘has © 
not been niggardly. to this portion of it; for thése’ trees ‘are 
found in almost all thewoods of North: Wales > they even crow 
aa * Trusler's Chronology. soak 
+ This has been ascertained as a fact, by Mr. de la Boyne, in a paper, pub- 
lished in the Philosophieal Transactions of the Royal Society, See Motte’s 
Abridgement, Vol. Tf, 
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to an immense size, out of the fissures of rocks and ctags, and 
more are’ found flourishing together, than, perhaps may be in- 
cluded‘in the sum: total of all the cemeteries in Wales. 
» The first question arising out of multifarious arid accumulated 
dissertation on the subject, is, were they planted on consecrated 
ground, for the purpose of furnishing wood, to make bows 
staves? Among ‘the various clauses contained in the statutes, 
enacted for the encouragement of archery, though they entet 
into minute particulars, relative to the arms eniployed in it; 
yet no injunctions are found for the spécific purpose of making 
plantations of yew: -Onthe contrary, the legislature, on peti- 
tions being presented of the scarcity and consequent high price 
of bow-staves, instead of suggesting the idea of preventing the 
evil complained of in future; looked only to the removal of the . 
temporary grievance, by informing the merchants, trading to 
certain ‘parts of the globe, to import materials, necessary for 
manufacturing bows and arrows, from abroad. An aet, passed 
‘in the twelfth year of Edward the fourth, after reciting, by an 
address: from the Commons-house, the King having been ap- 
prised of the great want and dearness of bow-staves; which had 
occasioned such detriment to archery; that the practice was in 
danger of being lost; proceeds thus to ordain, * every mer- 
chant stranger, that shall convey into this land any merchandize 
of the city, or country of Venice, or of any other city, town, of 
‘country, from whence any such bow-staves have been before 
‘this time brought, shall bring at the same time four bow-staves 
for every ton of such merchandize ; on pain of forfeiture to the 
King of six shillings and eight-pence, for every bow-staff 
short.?’ By another statute, enacted in the first year of Richard 
the third, upon a complaint made by the trade, it appears, that, 
‘jin times past, good and able stuff of bow staves had been 
‘brought into this realm, as- well by ‘English merehants, ‘as 
strangers ; whereby the inhabitants, bowyers, might com- 
petently live upon such stuff, which they bought at forty shil- 
lings the hundred, or forty-six shillings and eight-pence at the 
most.’ But, from ‘a.seditious confederacy of the Lombards,’ 
| aR | ; whose 
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whose ships then frequented English ports, the price, by the 
unwarrantable conspiracy, rose to the enormous price of eight 
pounds per hundred: so that in a short time, had the scheme 
of monopoly been allowed to continue its influence on the yew 
timber market, ‘this realm, as stated in the act, was likely to 
fail, as well of stuff of artillery, as workmen thereof :’ and it | 
was therefore ordained, ‘that no merchant of Venice, nor 
other, which used to repair unto this realm with merchan- 
dizes of those parts, should bring into this realm any such mer- 
-chandizes, unless he bring at the same time ten bow-staves, good 
and able stuff, with every butt of Malmsey, and withe very butt 
of tire, on forfeiture of thirteen shillings ‘and eight-pence, for 
every butt of such wines; and for every bow-staff short.’ Sorecent- | 
ly as the reign of Elizabeth, the practice of archery was consider- 
ed one mode of national defence; for the act passed in the 
reign of Edward the fourth, above alluded to, was by a royal 
mandate, ordered to be put into strict execution. ‘ All mer- 
chants, strangers, using to bring warés into this realm from the 
eastern countries, as well as from the Hanse-towns, should 
thenceforth be comprised and meant, under the name of such 
merchants,’ as were designated to be bound by the aforesaid 
enactments. ‘ 

From these documents, it appears, this country depended on 
importation, to supply staves for the manufactories of bows; and 
the most valuable articles in this branch of armoury were pro- 
duced from foreign timber. For it results from the compara- 
tive prices stated in the “ Act for Bowyers,”’ passed in the 
eighth year of Elizabeth, that English ycw, for the purpose of 
bow-making, was of an inferior quality, and of less value. The 
maximum, fixed by virtue of the statute, was as follows: viz: 

«Bows meet for men’s shooting, being owtlandish-yew, of 
best sort, were to bear no greater price than.6s. 8d. each. 

Bows meet for men’s shooting, of second sort, 3s. 4d. 

Bows of a coarser sort, called livery Snias Q3- 

Bows of English yew, 2s.” 
Thus our brave bow men, once the strength gid the glory 
4 of 
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wf the ‘vation, and the terror of its enemies, priot to the in- 
vention of gunpowder, depended upon foreign materials, to 
- furnish them with the requisite weapons for assault and de- 
fence; because bows of English yew were only adequate in 
value to the most inferior of those, made:of imported yew: 
The former seem co have been used for amusement, or prac- 
tising for the field, and not to be relied on in the day of battle. 
Therefore to enable the warrior to achieve deeds of valout 
"against enemies; it is evidently conddusive, yews in racic unrarse 
were not planted. 

Were they then set in such situations to protect eoclésiastia 
eal buildings from the desolating effects of furious storms? By 
a statute, passed in the thirteenth year of Edward the First, for 
ascertaining and settling the property of timber in church- 
yards, it sets forth, that trees were often planted to “defend the 
force of the wind from hurting the church.” The tardy 
growth, however, of yews would so ill.accord with this in- 
tention, as effectually to preclude their adoption for the pur- 
pose. Besides, from the tenour of the act, the remark only 
refers to trees in general; and more especially to such, whose 
timber was applicable to the occasional necessary repairs of the 
edifice ; the foliowing of which, therefore, was by a clause in- 
serted immediately following, prohibited, except for the, spe 
cific purposes therein stated. bed 

An intelligent correspondent with the Gentleman’s Magazine*, 
in his endeavours to account for the usage, of palm-bearing, 
remarks, ‘ that in this country there was formerly a procession, 
as in Catholic countries there still is, on Palm Sunday, in 


memory of the entrance of Christ into Jerusalem, where. 


branches of palms were strewed iit his way; and hosannas 
shouted to his glorious appearance, as predicted by the pro- 
phet; and that there is historic authority for asserting, that, 
what are denominated palms, were generally borne on this 


occasion, so late as the reign of Edward the sixth. And . 


ZR? though, 


* Vol. XLIX. 


os 
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though, as a religious rite, the practice has subsequently beer 
discontinued; yet traditionary superstition still perpetuates the 
ludicrous custom. An ancient’ manuscript states, that the olive, 
which « betith: greene’ leves,” not being a tree indigenous to 
this country, palm was used to be carried in its stead. From 
these intimations, he concludes, it is evident, something un- 
der the designation of pain was carried in procession on 
Palm Sunday ; which happening, according to the regulations 
of the Rubric, sometime between the fifteenth of March, and | 
the eighteenth of April, a season of the year when scarcely | 
any deciduous trees have expanded their buds into leaf; ever- 
greens were selected for the purpose. And from the fact, that 
yew trees, flourishing in some churchyards of the eastern di 
vision of Kent, are to the present day called palms, he considers 
it highly probable, that the palms were the branches of this 
species of plants; which are not only always green, but about 
this time of the year, usually in full bloom. Upon this sup- 
position the few trees generally found in. cemeteries would be 
amply sufficient, to furnish a supply for ostentatious chia on 
such occasions. 

From the penal regulations, contained in the grand code 
of political institutes, collected under the prudent legislature 
Hywel: Dda, a distinction is made between the commutative 
value of yews growing spontaneously, and those planted in con- 
secrated ground... Under the section, denominated * O werth y 
gwydd y» tractha, hyn,’ that treats ‘on the legal regulated 
prices of trees, the Tarus sylvestris was estimated at fifteen 
denarii, while the Taxus sancti was ratéd at one pound: ‘The 
Taxus sancti were those yews planted in churchyards, and 
dedicated, or reputed to be so, like the ‘church, to some it | 
ticular saint, as Dubritius, Tetlo, &c.* 

This does not ‘account, however, Se it respects the place 

| ee : 8 of 
* Leges Wallicwe, 262, where isthe following illustrative note, ( Sancti) 


Sancto nempe alicui dedicata, Dubritio v. gr. vel Teliao, quales apud Wallos 
in Cemeteriis etiamnum frequentes visuntur. 
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of planting, for the selection of the particular: kind of tree. 
« Men,” says Sir Thomas Browne *, “ have lost their reason in 
nothing so much as their religion, wherein stones and clouts 
make martyrs ; and since the religion of one seems madness to 
another, to afford an account, or rational of old rites requires no 
rigid reader; that they kindled the pyre aversely, or turning 
their face from it, was an handsome symbole , of unwilling 
ministration ; that they washed their bones with wine and milk, 
that the mother wrapped them in linen, and dried them in 
her bosom, the first fostering part, and place of their nourish- 
ment; that they opened their eyes towards heaven before 
they kindled the fire, as the place of their hopes or original, 

were no improper ceremonies; their last valediction +, thrice 
uttered by the attendants, was also very solemn, and some- 
what answered by Christians, who thought it too little, if they 
threw not the earth thrice upon the interred ,body. That in 
strewing their tombs the Romans affected the rose, the Greeks 
amaranthus and myrtle; that the funerall, pyre consisted of 
sweet fuell, cypresse, firre, larix, yew, and trees perpetually 
verdant, lay silent expressions of their surviying hopes: 
wherein Christians which deck their coffins with bays have 
‘found amore elegant embleme. For that he seeming dead, will 
"restore itself from the root, and its dry and exuccous leaves 
resume their verdure again; which, if we mistake not, we 
have also observed in fures.. Whether the planting of yewe 
in churchyards, hold not. its originall from ancient funerall. 
rites, or, as an emblem of the sitielietatatl from, its perpetual 
verdure, may also admit conjecture.” 

The conjecture was not only admissible, but Aeducible trots 3 
analogy ; the custom being established by the pages of history. 
The use of emblems, illustrative of religious credence was 
established in the early ages of the world. From the Jewish 
nation Une. custom was derived, and adopted by various de- 

2R3 ia at al 


*«« Hydriotaphia,” p. 55, 


t “Vale! vale! vale ! nog te ordi quo natura permittet, sequemur,” 


~ 
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scriptions of Pagans, who in some instances appear te 
haye applied ‘such occult representations to the miser- 
able doctrine of annihilation *. In opposition to which, it is 
stated, Christians selected ivy, laurel, and other evergreens, to 
indicate, that though the body was laid low in dust, it would 
be revivified; and notwithstanding the persons interred had 
undergone a temporary change, they would rise again and receive 
a verdure which seasons could not affect; but for ever flourish 
in the paradise of God-f. 

Gresrorp Lonce is a low, but exceeding neat freestone 
mansion, with a colonaded fagade situated in that part of the | 
valley, through which flows the river Alun, hastening to meet 
the Dee. A handsome bridge of three arches, and a-mill at a 
small distance below, contribute to adda diversifying effect to 
the well wooded grounds. This is the residence of Mrs. Parry, 
relict of the late J. Parry, Esq. 

Atthe extremity of the elevated ridge, impending over the 
vale of Gresford, a kind’of peninsulated field, called the Rofts, 
perhaps from Riwif, as being a commanding situation, is the 
site of an ancient British post, defended by treble fossa and 
valla, across the narrow neck of land, that connects it with 
the champaign country. On the side facing Cheshire it had 
several lines of defence, now levelled by the plough; and 
two others were inaccessible from declivity. An artificial 
mount at one of the angles had probably a castelet, or ex- 
ploratory tower; for, as this was one of the strongholds, op- 
posite the Saxon frontier, it must have been an important 
station. aa | : | 

Upper Gwersitt Hatt, the seat of Mr. Aiherston, has the 
circumjacent grounds tastefully laid out, the walks in the lower 

3 | it part 


* See the elegant Greek Idyllium of Bion by Moschus. 


t « Hedera quogue, vel laurus ethujusmodi, que semper servant virorem 
_ in sarcophago corpora substernentur, ad significandum quod qui moriuntur in 
- Christo, vivere nec desinunt. Nam licet mundo moriuntur secundum corpus, 
tamen secundum animam, vivust & reviviscunt Deo.” 
Dourandi Rituale, Lib, VIL ¢. 35. 


/ 
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part, on the margin of the Alun, being highly romantic ; and 
the views obtained from the higher lawn embracing the moun- 
tains in the vicinity of Hope, Caergwrle Castle, &c. peculiarly 
beautiful. This seat is deserving notice, as having been the: 
residence of a distinguished royalist, in the time of Charles the 
first ; and who, onthe decollation of that ill-fated monarch, was 
necessitated to suffer voluntary banishment. Colonel Robinson on 
the occasion, left his house, from neglect, arising out of laudable 
endeavours, in a state.of dilapidation ; but on obtaining re- 
possession, after the restoration of Charles the second, he had 
the pleasures and advantage which come out of unjust seisin, 
reversionary compensating livery. The edifice that was in a 
ruinous condition, had by the usurping possessor been rebuilt, 
and fitted up in a comfortable manner for, as it happened, the 
ousted owner of the estate. By his epitaph on a mural monu- 
ment in Gresford church, it appears, he quitted this life, March 
15, A.D. MDCLXXX. In this unjustifiable mode of attempt- 
ing to give posthumous fame, he is, by the epigraph, “ qui 
tribunus Carotr Marryrts,” pourtrayed in that caricaturing 
style, which stains the character of the most well meaning per- 
sons, by political folly. 

Another patriot, equally distinguished by his zeal and 
exertions in the royal cause, Jeffery Shakerly, afterwards 
knighted, possessed the Lower Gwersitr; who during the 
civil wars had the command of a regiment of cavalry. And 
though his prowess has not been emblazoned in the historical 
details of our civil commotions at that period, yet from manu- 
script documents, it appears he was engaged for years in the 
service, as an equestrian colonel; and took a very distinguished 
part in actions of the most decisive nature, occurring in those 
unauspicious times. While in the service he contracted a last- 
ing friendship with Colonel Robinson, which induced him, for 
the sake of mutual access, and to be near his fellow soldier, to 
purchase this estate, in lieu of one he had been obliged in sup- 
port of loyalty, to part with, in the county of Kent. His mo- 
dest, and consequently greater merits, should not be forgotten ; 

2R4 © they 
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‘they will ever be established, and descend to posterity by his 
judicious conduct, previous to the battle of Rowton Heath. 

The statement, forming an historic elucidation, pleasing in one 

point of view, and painful in another, is thus given by his son. 
. ©The heath upon which Sir Marmaduke Langdale was drawn 
up, carries the name of Rowton Heath; a mile beyond which, 
in the London. road: from Chester, is another heath, called 
Hatton Heath. The order which Sir Marmaduke had received — 
_ from the king, was only to beat Poyntz back. Sir Marmaduke 
performed the same effectually ; for having marched his men 
over Holt Bridge undiscovered by the enemy, who had taken 
the out-works and suburbs of the city on the east side thereof, 
and Poyntz coming in a marching posture along the narrow 
lane between Hatton Heath and Rowton Heath, Sir Marma~ 
duke having lined the hedges, fell upon him, and killed a great 
many of his mens and haying so done, ordered Colonel 
Shakerly, who was best acquainted with that country, to get 
the next way. he could to the king (who lodged then at Sir 
Francis Gamull’s house, in Chester) and acquaint, him, that he 
had obeyed his orders in beating Poyntz back, and to know his 
majesty’s further pleasure. The colonel executed his orders 
with better speed than could be expected; for he gallopped 
directly to the river Dee, under Huntington House, got a, 
wooden tub (used for slaughtering swine) and a batting-staff 
(used for batting of coarse linen) for an oar, put ‘a servant into 
the tub with him, and in this desperate manner swam over 
the river, his horse swimming by him (for the banks were there 
very steep, and the. river very deep) ordered his servant to, 
stay there with the tub for his return, and was with the king in 
little more than.a quarter of an hour after he had left Sir, Mar- 
maduke, and acquainted the king that if his majesty pleased ta 
command further orders to Sir Marmaduke, he would engage to 
deliver them in a quarter of an hour ; and told the king of the 
expeditious method he had taken, which saved him the going 
nine or ten miles about, by Holt Bridge (for the boats at Eaton 
were then made useless; but such delays were used by some 
] about 
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about the king, that no orders were sent, nor any sally made 
out of the city by the King’s party, till past three o’clock in the 
afternoon, which was full six hours after Poyntz had been 
beaten back 5 and so Poy ntz having all that tame for his men to 
recover the fright they had been put into in the morning, 
Poyntz rallied his forces, and with the help of the Parliament 
forces who came out of the suburbs of the city to his assistance, 
(upon whom the king’s party in the city might then success- 
fully have fallen) put all those of the king’s to the rout, which 
was the loss of the king’s horse, and of his design to join 
Montross, in Scotland, who was. then understood to be ina: 
good condition. | | 

«This is what my father, the said Colonel Shakerley (after~ 
wards Sir Geoffrey Shakerley), hath often. declared in my 
hearing; and since no mention is made of him, in all this his- 
tory,* (though he faithfully served the king in all the wars, 
was personally engaged in almost all the field battles for the 
king, sold part of his estate to.support that service, and was for 
many years sequestered of all the rest). [thought it my duty, as 
his eldest son and heir, to do that justice to his memory, to in- 
sert this here, under my hand, that it may be kommer bernd to 
posterity. 


« PETER SHAKERLEY."+ 


HOLT, 


‘Though now an inconsiderable village, was anciently a town 
of some notoriety. Camden supposes, it derived the ancient name 
of CastTruM LEonts, ‘from the Legio vicesima victrix, which 
kept garrison a little higher up on the other side of the Dee.’ 

The military station, an adyanced post of the Roman troops, 
was 


* Meaning Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion; this account being writs 
ten by Peter Shakerley, esq. on one of the blank leaves. 
t As quoted in Appendix rv, to Pennant’s Welsh Tours, 


A 
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was near Farnpon, a village in Cheshire,* from which Holt is 

separated by the above-mentioned river, and over it a commu- 

nication is formed, by a bridge of ten arches, which is a very 

old and curious structure, having been erected in the year 
1345; as appears by an inscription preserved, till a recent.date, 

on a stone over the portion, termed the lady’s arch. This fasci- 

nating appellation, it is to be apprehended, did not arise from 

those beneficent actions suggested by the benevolence, and 

promoted by the influence of the virtuous part of the fair-sex. 

From a manuscript account, preserved in the Bodleian Library, 

at Oxford, it appears the children of the chieftain, committed 

to the care of the lords, Warren and Mortimer, as previously 
remarked, were drowned under Holt bridge ; those noblemen 

thus quickly getting rid of their political charge; and Emma, the 

mother, relict-lady of Gryffydd, is evidently implicated in the 

infamous transaction. The event had been variously repre- 

sented by the specious gloss of historical embellishment ; and 
had it not been for this most invaluable document, the fable of 
the two young fairies, that at certain times of the year were 

visible on moon-light nights, under the Lady’s arch, the real 

foundation of the melancholy. fact, perhaps would never have: 
transpired. 

This place owes its origin to the natural situation, combined 
with existing circumstances: the tide river, on whose margin 
it stands, affording facility of approach, and being long a 

military 


\ / 


« This, which though politically attached to he Hundred of Broxton, in 
the adjacent English county, Cheshire, is one of those topographical anoma- 
lies, that has perplexed many inquirers; but has by a modern antiquary met 
with essaying elucidation. Archdeacon Plymley, in his Agricultural ac- 
count of Salop, endeavours to assign a reason for such ecclesiastical divi- 
sions; and supposes they originated from the circumstance of manorial fords, 
and other persons of large landed property, erecting places of worship, for 
the accommodation of their own families and their dependant tenantry.. 
Like the village, included within the manor of Merford, in Denbighshire ; 
but by an act of Parliament inthe reign of Henry the eighth, was pee a 
parcel and part, belonging to the county of Flint, 
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military post, which formed an important object between the 
different contending parties. 

Holt Castle, the miserable remains of which now cease to: 
furnish a picturesque representation, like that of Ruthin, was 
built of red-coloured sandstone, quarried in the immediate vi- 
cinity. A survey, taken by the observant Norden in the year 
1620*, at which period the building seems to have been intire, 
will aid inquiry, as to the form of this once curious structure. 
The fortress, according to this delineation, was of a pentan- 
gular shape, having a bastion tower at each angle: four were 
eircular, and the one, facing the river square. The entrance 
was by a drawbridge, thrown across a deep moat, communi- 
cating with a gateway, over which was a square tower, 
strengthened by portcullises and machicolated arrangements. 
_ These were the more essential, because the ground not. being 
extensive, and nearly level with the surface, on which the 
town stands, it must from those have derived its principal de- 
fence. The site seems to have been judiciously isolated on 
three sides, by the chasm, economically produced in quarrying 
stone for the building. On the fourth, the Dee formed a 
natural barrier, into which a jetty-work was advanced, as a 
quay, for affording and facilitating supplies, to furnish the gar- 
rison. But so small a portion even of the foundations are left, 
that it would be impossible, had it not been owing to the above 
ingenious drawing, and description, to have formed any idea of 
its ancient strengtht. 

This fortress, though now exhibiting little attractive in its. 
reliques, or site, has been a building of considerable note a6 a 
_ structure, and witnessed scenes of no common importance. 


Now must I turne to my discourse agayne, 

I Wricksam leave, and pen out further place ; 

So if my muse, were now in pleasant vayne, 

Holt Casile should, from verse receive some grace : 

ihe AaP: The 
* Harleian MSS. preserved in the British Museum. 
? From this manuscript of Norden’s, engravings of the ground-plan and 
ekevation ars given in Volume J, of Pennant’s Welsh Tours. 
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The seate is fine, and trimly buylt about 

With lodgings fayre and goodly roumes throughout, 
Strong vaults and caves, and many an old device, 
That in our daies, are held of worthie price*.” 


‘The foundation was commenced by the earl Warren, whose 
infamy, respecting a most sacred trust, has already been de- 
scribed; but he dying shortly after; the completion of the 
work devolved on his son. The authors of the Britannia, 
therefore, must have been misinformed, or they would not have 
stated merely, that it “is supposed to have been repaired more 
lately by sir William Stanley, and formerly by John earl 
Ww arren, who being guardian, &c.}” | 

Yn the ninth year of Edward the second, John earl Warren, 
grandson of the founder, having no issue, presented this castle 
with Dinas Bran, by a deed ‘of gift, to the king. Shortly after 
being divorced from his wife, and attaching himself to a lady, 
natned Matilda alias Maud de Nereford, the earl obtained a 
regrant of them to himself and his chere amie, with remain- 
ders. to his illegitimate children and their heirs, assigns, &c. 


“Matilda having been the last heritable survivor, the property, 


at her death, in the succeeding reign, reverted to the crown. 
Subsequently it was bestowed on Edward Fitz-Alan, earl of 
Arundel, who had married the sister of the late owner, earl 


_ Warren. In the reign of Richard the second, by the attainder 


of Richard earl of Arundel, it again was alienated, and the 
rhonarch to whom the forfeiture was made, found it necessary, 
while upon his inauspicious Irish expedition, to make this a 
kind of exchequer extraordinary ; haying lodged, for the pur- 
pose of security, a huadred thousand marks in coin, and jewels 


amounting in comparative estimation, an equivalent to two hun- | 
dred thousand{ ; all which fell into the hands of the treacherous 


Bolingbroke, when the fortress, m 1399, surrendered previous 
| 4 We 


* Churchyard’s Worthines of Wales, p, 107. 
+ Gibson’s Camden, Vol: IL. p. 119. 
} Holingshead’s Chron. Vol. IL. p. 500. 
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to the deposition of that ill-fated king. By the resanguifica- 


tion, or restoration in blood, of the former owner, the castle 


came into possession of his son; from whose issue, by matri- 
monial right, it descended to William Beauchamp, lord of 
Abergavénny. In the reign of Henry the seventh, the place 
was revested in the crown; whence by royal grant, it was 
transferred to sir William Stanley, who made considerable 
alterations, and reparations, at a great expence; but on the at- 


tainder and execution of the knight, previously noticed, the 
King, not only resumed the seigniory ; but seized upor all sir 


William’s property, live stock, goods, and chattels: on which 
occasion, exchusive of many ‘valuable jewels, the rapacious 
monarch found in gold and silver coin, the value oY forty thou- 
sand marks. | 

The virtues of this Prince, who under pretence of stepping to 
the throne over usurpation, monopolized in a manner the 


rights of his subjects, gave to what is still considered an unri- 


valled constitution, a tone of arbitrary extension, which, after 
the line of power had been stretched through a few more reigns, 
snapped in the time of Charles the first. 

Arbitrary power originates a variety of evils: one of which, 
and not the least, is, court flattery, an amusing specimen of 
which, is afforded by sir John Dodridge*, who is represented in 
Prince’s « Worthies of Devon,” both as a great, and a good 
man. Observing that Richard, duke of Gloucester, « the tyrant 
and stain of the English story, who usurped the kingdom by 
the name of Richard the third, and became king; as our re- 
cords of law witness, de facto, sed non de jure’ proceeds to re- 
mark, “ But for that the prosperity of the wicked is but as the 
flourishing of a green tree, which whilst'a man passes by, is 
blasted dead at the roots, and his place knoweth it no more, 
So shortly afterwards God raised up Henry earl of Richmond, 

the 


* This “ Historical account of the ancient and modern state of the prin- 
eipality of Wales, was dedicated to the high and mighty James the Srst, 


_ the author’s dread sovereign and liege lord, 
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the next heir of the house of Lancaster, to execute justice upon 
that unnatural and bloody usurper; and to cast him, that had 
been the rod of God’s judgments upon others into the fire also, 
For in the third year of the reign of the said Richard, at the 
battle of Bosworth, whereinto the Richard entered in the morn- 
iug, crowned in all kingly pomp, he was slain, and his naked © 
carcass, with as much despight as could-be devised, was carried 
out thereof at night, and the said Henry, earl of Richmond, 
the Solomon of England, Father to Margaret, your majesties 
great grandmother, reigned in his stead, by the name of king 
Henry the seventh. This king Henry the seventh took, to 
wife Elizabeth, the eldest daughter, and after the death of her 
brothers, the relict heir of king Edward the fourth; by which 
marriage all occasions of further contention between. those — 
noble families of York and Lancaster were taken away, and 
utterly quenched; and the red rose conjoyned with the white,’? 

In the following reign of Henry the eighth, his reputed son, 
Henry Fitzroy, duke of Richmond, was invested with the 
lordship; and in the succeeding one, it appears to have been 
in possession of the protector Somerset’s turbulent brother, the 
lord admiral, Thomas Seymour ; who is said to have endeavoured 
to make this fortress subservient to his ambitious designs, by 
converting it into a military pe of warlike stores*. On his 
execution, in the year 1549, Holt again, as a parcel of Brom- 
field, once more escheated to the crown. 

To the crown it belonged in 1643, which year it was garri+ 
soned for the king; but was seized for the use of the parliament 
_by the treops, under the command of sir William Brereton, and 
sir Thomas Myddleton. The royalists obtained shortly atter- 
wards repossession; but in Februaty 1645-6 it was vigorously 
defended by the governor, sir Richard Lloyd, of Berse Hall, 
who finding the place no longer tenable, surrendered it the 
beginning of the following April: when the garrison obtained 
honourable conditions, previously to laying down their arms, 


and 


- * Dugdale’s Baronage, Vol. II. p. Sa8. 
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and the governor received permission to go beyond sea; and 
during such banishment, his lady was allowed the privilege, of 
enjoying the rents arising from his estates, then amounting to 
three hundred pounds per annum*. . 

This place, which, as a borough town, is associated in its 
elective franchise with Ruthin and Denbigh, was incorporated 
under a charter, granted by Thomas, earl of Arundel, with 
royal sanction, dated from his castle of Lions, A. D. 1410+. 
But the grant was partial, and like many others, made at the 
same period, exclusively cruel. “ To the burgesses of our 
town, and to their heirs, and successors, being Englishmen.’ 
By virtue of this grant, Holt has the privilege of a corporation, 
being governed by a mayor, two bailiffs, coroner, &c. In the 
time of Leland it appears to have passed the acme of its conse- 
quence. “ The Holt is a praty riche Walsche toun governid 
by a maire, having ons a yere a fair; but surely no celebrate 
market. Yn it is a praty church, anda goodly castel{.’ The 
market has long been discontinued, and the dismantling of its 
castle, has reduced it to the state of a very inconsiderable 
village. 

“The scenery around, from the flatness of the circumjacent 
- country, is not of the most gratifying kind; the Dee in this 
part of its course flowing steadily through a series of meadows, 
unadorned with those interesting beauties, arising from.a pow- 
erful river being ruffled i in ‘its course, by the variegating ledges 
of a tortuous channel ; ; the grandeur of precipitous sides; the 
margin decorated with diversified foliage; the Same pro~ 


duced 


* Whitelock’s Mem. 231. 

+ * I conjecture that the Roman name had been castra Iegienis, and the 
Welsh custell Lleon, or the castle of the legion; because it was garrisoned 
by a detachment of the legion stationed at Chester, The English Lorderera 
might easily mistake Lleon for the plural Liew, which signifies a lion, and se 
call it the castle of Lions, as we find it styled, when it came into possession ef 
earl Warren, and his successors*.”’ 


t ae h Vol. V. p, 32, 


° Pennant’ s Toure, Vol. I, p. 274. 
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duced by an alpine origin; and the violence, occasioned by 4 
declivous fall, and repeated interruption of its waters. 

The country around, is, hawever, far from being undeserving 
notice ; which will be shewn in the description of the portion, in- 
cluded within the boundaries of the adjacent district, metho- igs 
dically falling within the county: of Flint. ; 
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"THOUGH a county of small dimensions, from its numerous 
productions, and historic relations, possesses a large share of in- 
teresting objects, for viewing, and subjects more estimable for 
investigation. Though it cannot boast of the same mountainous 
features like its adjacent neighbour, yet it has natural charms, 
arising from diversified beauty, attractive to the topographer ; 
abounds in multifarious remains, with reliques, alluring to the 
antiquary ; and is connected, through various epochs, with the 
most important periods, and the events most illustrative of 
British history: so that to the statistical inquirer, it affords a 
fine theatre of local observation. 

The quantity of mineral treasures it contains, and the vege- 
table productions, obtained by a rational mode of culture, giveto | 
it weight in a national point of view; while the reminiscential . 
effects, produced from the memorials of remote, or distant pe- 
riods, keep the soul alive to vigilance, and awaken the most 
gratifying reflections; by being thus enabled, to compare the 
conduct of governments; the assimilated manners of the times 5 
the tincture of society, in far distant ages; and the-character of 
those, who conspicuously formed a component part of each. 

When the Romans invaded Britain, the portion of country 
forming the present county of Flint, was comprised in the ter- 

ritory of the Ordovices. Speaking of this division of Gwynedd, 
the most ancient name of North Wales, that has reached poste- 
rity, Mr. Pennant observes, ‘ we are ignorant of the classical 
name of this little province, though it is probable Venedotia 
was subdivided, after the conquest of the Ordovices, in a similar 
manner to what it was, under the political system of that 
people, viz. into small districts, each of which was distinctly 
governed by a regulus, and all united under a common, mu- 
tually elected leader ; when the exigencies of the times re- 
fjuired euch union, for patriotic defence.. ‘This county, ora 


2 5 ae: 8 certain. 
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certain portion of it*, was long designated, under the appella-_ 
tion of Tegangle or Teigengle; a term*that has been supposed ~ 
to mean Fair England ; but which ludicrous interpretation by 
judicious writers, has been properly abandoned. It is a name 
far anterior to the time, the English had a knowledge of the 
country : being derived from Cangi, or Ceangi, the denomination 
of a seat of Britons, nota tribe, that, for want of antiquarians being 
acquainted with the nature of the thing, and mistaking in the 
- account, occupation for locality ; has puzzled many, where to 
give them, after they bestowed a name, a fixed, or determined 
habitation; or in what corner of the island to adjucate their 
territorial station. The learned Baxtert+ seems the first, who 
elucidated the subject. According to his opinion, they were a 
portion of people from each division of Britain, who attended 
the flocks and herds, and took up their residence for that pur- 
pose, in the distant and varied pastures, at different seasons of 
the vear. The Cangi of the Ordovices appear to have had one 
of dhéir summer residences, adjacent to Braich y pwll head in 
Caernarvonshire ; which subsequently by the Roman geogra- 
pher was, from that circumstance, denominated Canganorum 
promontorium. « The neighbouring Cornavii had their Ceangi 
who wintered in’ Wiral, and took their summer residence in 
‘Tegangle; a word to be aia) derived, on that -account, 
from 


* « Tegangle, comprehends the three modern hundreds of Coleshill, Pres- 
tatynand Rhuddlan. The name is preserved in the mountainous parts of 
Whiteford, and of some other parishes to this day, calles mynydd : ata 
‘Pennant’s Tours, Vol. I, p. 6. 

+ Glossarium under the word, Cangi, The author of the Britannia seems 
‘to have thrown confusion on the subject i in his account of the Belge*, as Dr. 
‘Plot had’ previously: done, in his History of Staffordshire, The laconic, yet 
depictive description of Tacitus t elucidates the subject: for in detailing the 
operations of the Roman legions, under Ostorius, he places the army among 
the Cangi of this district ; and then gives an account of their next advanced 
movement to the district, adjacent to the Hibernian sea, * 

* Gibson’s Camden, Vol. I. p. $3. 
* Annales, Lib. XII. cap. 32. 


4 %, 
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from deg, fair ; cang, the name of, the people; and Lie a place.. 
To corroborate which, at this very day is a plain in the parish 
of Caerwys, a part of the old Tegangle, adjoining to this moun- 
tain, that still retains the title of aes cam havod or the plain of 
the hundred summer residences*.”’ ~ . 

The country, that had long been famed for the noble and | 
arduous stand it made against a power, possessed of the most 
combined physical strength, and military skill. of any Euro-— 
pean nation; and for the slaughter of professed < invincible 
legions,’ was at length reduced under the superior prowess of 
Agricola; who considered it prudent not to venture upon his | 
Caledonian expedition, before he had subdued so formidable, 
and tremendously retaliating a people, as the Ordovices. 

After their subjugation this district was included among the 
portions of the island, which constituted the regions dénomi- 
nated Britannia secunda. But this,'unlike the fate of some parts. 
was doomed to form, not a nominal, but a real part of the pos- 
sessions, acquired by the usurpers. 

On the confines of this county and: Denbighshire,. where 
’ the mountains, with a gentle declivity, seem to retire, and 
afford an easier descent and passage into the vale, the Ro- 
a@ans built, at the very entrance, a small city, called Varis, 
which Antoninus places nineteen miles from Conovium. « This, 
without any diminution of its name, is called at this day Bod- 
Vari, which signifies the mansion of Varus; and shews the ruins 
ofa city, ona small hill adjoining, called Moel y gaer, i.e. the 
city hill. What the name signifies is not evident. I have sup- 
posed inother places, that Varia in the old British signified a 
pass, and accordingly have interpreted Durnovaria and Tsan- 
navaria, the passage of the water, and Isanna. And the situa- 
tion of this town confirms my conjecture; it being seated at the 
only convenient pass through these mountains.” Respecting 
| ‘this etymological reason, it .has been objected; that Varia does 
id RNB VE vs 0 7 nat 


* Pennant’s Tours, Vol. I. p. f 
t Gibson’s Camden, Vol. on p. 822, 
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not signify a pass; nor can dubious intrenchments ‘be adduced 
as conclusive evidence of the. previous existence of an ancient 
city. Both these views will be canvassed in their proper place. 
‘The Romans had however left vestiges of their invading steps, 
and such as evince, that they ‘were long in possession of the 
country. The fort at Farndon was, if not a station, a strong 
out-post communicating with the grand head-quartérs, of a most 
celebrated legion at. Deva, the present Chester; and Varis was 
evidently an important, and for a considerable time, frontier 
station towards the interior. Caergwrie, it has been conjectured 
with probability, was also another. Numerous remains indica- 
tive of Roman habitation, as well as conquest, will be noticed 


in the places where they were respectively discovered ; parting: : 


larly many fortified heights, still called caereu.. 

In the Saxon dynasty, the whole of what constitutes the pre- 
sent county of Flint, was brought under the domination of those 
strangers, immediately after the surrender of Chester to the arms 
of Egbert. Its early reduction was facilitated, from the natural 


circumstances of the country. Open, and devoid of those lofty. - 


mountains and inaccessible crags, which characterize many 
other parts of North Wales, it did not possess equal means of 
defence against such a potent enemy. 

_ Evident traces of Saxon possession appear in Doomsday 
hak. The lordship of Mostone, as there mentioned, was de- 


nominated a plough-land, ¢erra unius caruce*, which had, an-. 


nexed to the soil, four villeynst, and eight boors, bordariif, a 


wood 


* Caruca was a term of a team of beasts attached toa plough, for the an- 
nual purposes of agriculture ; and carucate, derived from it, meant so much 


land as could be managed by the labour of such a portion of physical strength. 


According to Agard, in his Antiquarian curiosities, a carucate comprised 
about six of the present statute acres, But Selden judiciously observes, in 


his ‘* Titles of Honor,” that the quantity was indefinite, necessarily arising © 


. from local circumstances ; varying, according to the nature of the soil,and _ 


“customs of husbandry in different counties. 

+ Villeyns appear to have ranked among the lower classes of society above 
the-servi; yet were like the other regardant, er annexed to the soil and 
transferable with it, or disposable at the will of the lord. 

$ Bordari, according to Cowel, seem to have been persons ina less servile 


> $ 
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wood a league, leuca*, long and forty perches, perticate, broad 
valued at twenty shillings. And all this tract of the present 
Flintshire, called Englefield, was in pote of Edwin, the 
last Saxon earl of Mercia. : 

Nothing, perhaps, is more convincing of the SaLhotey that 
leads tyrants, to invade the rights of others, and * wade through 
slaughter to a throne,’ than conquerors, endeavouring to change 
the names of the places, of which they have unjustly acquired 
possession. Thus the Romans metamorphosed the British to- 
pographical nomenclature, latinizing the original words, by 
altering the terminations, and other modes of orthographical 
distinction, viz Llyndin, or Lundein, was made Londinium ; 
Dunmwyn, Dunmonium, &e. , On the Romans abdicating the. 
country, in most mstances, among the independent Britons, 
the latinized terms were dropped, and the original names 
again brought into use. m 

~The Saxons, wherever ‘they prevailed, gave intirely new 
appellations to towns, and villages; and those places that sub- 
‘mitted to the foreign yoke, condescended at the same time, to 
receive a fresh local vocabulary, from the hands of their victors. 
But here Cambrian tenacity of character was again conspi- 
cuous: for though, from Doomsday book it appears several 
territorial lords, as Ulbert, Elmer, Osmer, &c. &c. with other 
Saxons, that held lands in this territory, under grants from the 
earls of Mercia: and who changed the appellation of numerous 
places;.yet they were unable to cancel the ancient: the 
Welsh constantly resuming the denominations of antiquity. 
_ Thus Harwarden is still known by the denomination Pennard. ; 
Mold by Wyddgryg ; and Hope by that of Estyn. 

In the years 1054 and 5, this part of the country by two in- 
roads of the Saxons was laid waste, and nearly depopulated. 

Bey, Sica -  Gryffydd, 


. condition, each having a bord or cottage with a small parcel of land, for 
which they furnished poultry, fish, and other provisions for the lord’s table. 

* Leuca is undefinable, In some instances it means 1000 Paces 3 in others 
two miles, &c, 
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Gryffydd, the reigning prince, having afforded protection to 
Algar; earl of Chester, who had fled from the vengeance of his 


sovereign, Edward the confessor, indignant at the insult, thus — 


offered him, sent troops under his general, earl Harold, who 


carried devastation and dismay by fire and sword, through the 


district, burning the prince’s palace at Ruddlan, and a fleet of 
ships, that lay upon the coast.* ! 

“When the survey, contained in Doomsday book was made, 
by the command of the Norman conqueror, this territory ap- 
pears as a parcel of Chester, to which it was considered as an 
appendage, by right of conquest, and from this circumstance it 


is stated in old records, the county of Flint, appertaineth to the 
dignity of the sword of Chester. Hugh Lupus, who bad been — 


promoted to the honour of that: earldom, by his uncle, king 
William the first, and invested with the most unrestricted 
and unlimited tenure, ever granted by a sovereign to a sub- 
ject; on doing homage for the beneficiary gift was given 
“power, to hold to him and his heirs, the whole of Cheshire, with 
the districts of Rhyvonioc as freely < by the sword,’ as the king 
held the crown of Englandf, in Denbighland ; ; and Englefield, 
great part. of the present Flintshire; comprising a tract of 
country of nearly indefineable breadth, extending along the 
sea shore from the river Mersey to the water of Conway t. 

The district, comprehended between the river Dee, and the 
vale of Clwyd, was then considered as a’ parcel of Cheshire, 
denominated in Doomsday book the hundred of Aéiscros: and 
many places still existing, though difficult to ascertain, from, 
the dishiguration of Norman orthography ; are described, and 
their valuation given, under the title of the palatine county. 

In the time of Henry the third, for want of issue male, to the 


then possessor, this county, annexed-to the earldom of Chester, 


was seized upon by the crown; the king bestowing upon the 
: ' aunts, 


s 


* Wynne’ s Hist. of Wales, p. 94. , 

t “ Ita libere ad gladium sicut ipse rex tenebat Aniptisn et coronam.’ 

-t Vaughan Brit. Ant. revived, p. 18. And Dodridge’s neve re games 
p 124... \ | 


¢ 
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aunts, as coheiresses of John, surnamed Je Set, éart of Chester, 
Anguise, Galway; and Huntingdon, other lands by way of 
~exchange; which arbitrary procedure is accounted for by a 
curious species of Aulic logic, the unwillingness, entertained 
by the monarch, that so great a patrimony should be frittered 


away among spinsters, or distaff, as the record figuratively’ 


terms it: « Ne tanta hereditas inter colos diducerctur®.” 

By the above mentioned monarch, his son Edward, in 1245, 
was created earl of Chester and Flintt : : who afterwards, on the 
death of his father, ascending the throne, conferred the honour 
ona favourite, Simon de Montfort; by whose attainder it es- 
cheated again to the crown. In the subsequent reign, prince 
Edward, who afterwards became king Edward the third, pre- 
vious to that event, held the earldom; but on being ‘invested 


hat sa the executive power, he relinquished the inferior dignity, 


in ae of his eldest son, Edward, known in English history, 
as the black Prince; which favour was conferred by a charter, 
dated at ‘Pomfret, the eighteenth of March, in the seventh 
year of that monarch’s reign. By virtte of this deed, the said 
. king granted unto the new-created earl, “ the castles of Chester, 
Beston, Rothlam and Flint, and all his lands there. And also 
the cantred and lands of Englefield, together with the knight’s- 
fees, advowsons, liberties, franchises, forests, ehases, parks, 
-woods, warrens, and other appurtenances thereunto belonging ; 
to have and hold both for himself and his heirs, the kings of 
England, ” And by another Sharer, bearing date, on the nine- 

28 4 teenth 


f 


* Dodridge’s Hist, Account, p- 124. 

t This prince, according to the refined manners of the court at that period, 
from being rather tall, but wanting symmetry, was distinguished by the 
additional affix to his name of Longshanks: and as observed by a most able 


‘historic lawyer, received thejearldom in} question, probably, as he did the - 


_ principality of Wales, rather in empty title, than profitable possession. For 
as Mathew Paris, a cosmographer and contemporary, states, on the Prince 
making complaint to his father respecting the disappointments he ¢xperie 
enced, under the extensive and loose grants, obtained in reply, « Quid ad 


me terra tua? Est ex dono mee./ Exere vires primitivas, fang excita 


javenilem, et de catero timeant inimici, See" 


* 


» 
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teenth of the same year he made a further grant, of all his 
goods, chattels, and stock of cattle, then being in, or upon, 
the said lands of the earldom, yan bestowed upon the 
Prince. | 2 

The succeeding kings of England, when they created their 
sons, the heirs apparent to the crown, princes of Wales, at the 
same time invested them with the said earldom of Chester, in- 
cluding Flintshire. And by their respective charters, on those 
- accasions, recapitulated the items of the grant, in manner fol- 
lowing ;—with the earldom all lands, viz. the castles of Chester, 
Beston, Rothlam, Flint, Hope, and also the manors of Hope, 
Hopedal, Forsham with the Cantred and lands of Englefield; 
together with the other estates, in the counties of Chester, 
Flint, and elsewhere, belonging unto the said earldom.” “ And | 
the advowson of the cathedral church of St, Asaph i in Wales, 
and the avoidance, issues, and profits of the temporalities of the 
bishoprics of Chester, and St. Asaph, aforesaid, together with 
all advowsons, pensions, portions, corrodies, offices, prizes, 
customs, liberties, franchises, lordships, comots, hundreds, es- 
cheats, forfeitures, and hereditaments, unto the said earldom 
belonging,*”” From a survey of the ancient revenues of the 
earldom, arising from numerous grants, which was made in the 
fiftieth year of king Edward the third, the whole, not deducting 


, certain official fees, amounted to the annual sum of 13041. 15s, 
4d. viz. 


‘ 


Country or CHESTER, 


he 


| Leong 
The fee Farm of the city of Chester ” - 100 0 Oo 
Other profits out of the said city - * 4 0 O 
Farm of the town of Medwick - . ws 64 0:0. 
Farm of the Mills upon the river Dee : - 240 0 O 

'Mannor of Dracklow in yeatly rent same - 4 49 1 10 
Farm of the Mannor of Dunmarsh ° ck ar 15 0 0 
The Forest of Mara, the issues and profits Bild « at 7 
Rents and. prety of Norwich = « - 5 aha 66 0 O 

. t Rents 


* Dodridge’s Historical Aceount, p. 126, | 
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Rent of Shotwick Mannor ” ha Ei is 30 14 4 
Rent of Fordsham Mannor - - a he 5613, 4 
Profits of the Sheriffs of the county - - 124 7 4 
Perquisites of courts holden by. the justice tht cognane - 100 0 0 
Profits of the Escheators office - es 7 100 0 0 
Sum total of the revenue of the Earldom of Chester 1081 1 9 


/ 


[ur County or F.iint. 


"Profits of the Mannor of Hope and Hopedale + - 68 0. 9” 
Profits of the Mannor of Ellow and of the coul mines there - 6 O ©O 
Profits of the constable of Rothlam, whereof he was ac- : 

countable, aes =, "waft ~ 814 0. 
Rent of the town of Flint - - - - 56,0 0. 
Rent of the town of Colshul * - - 417/10 
Rent of the town of Carourse ; - wire” - ¢2 6 3 
Rent of the town of Bagherge - - - 143 420 
Town of Veyvol - Le - iW Gai Ae eerie 
Town of, Rothlam, and rent thereof - 2 woh oO 
Town of Mosten, and rent thereof » - - 15 6 & 
Profits of the office of Escheator of Englefield ae - 56 90 @O 
The Bleglot of the county of Flint which consists of the profits 

of the 100 courts in the county - - - 7211 9f 

- Perquisites of the sessions in Flint - - - 30 0 @ 
Profits of Escheator in the said county - ge Pe! Re 
Sum total of the revenues of the Earldom of Chester, he 44219 5 

arising from the county of Flint. en 
Rents of Macklefield Borough - - ‘- 31 0 © 
Profits of Macklefield Hundred a - - 3114 0 
Profits of Macklefield Forest AE = - 8 0 0 
Profits of Macklefield Store - ~ - michcé6.n8 
Herbage and, Agistments of the park of Macklefeld. .  - 6 0. 0. 
Sum total of Macklefield Lordship 170 8 9 


Sum total of all the Revenues of the said Earldom, in the coun- 
ties of Chester and Flint, and° fabrics of Mackle- ~— 
* field - - - 2 + 916949 8 

Out of which total sum there were deducted these sums following, viz. 


? Alms 
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Alms of the said Earldom = = - * *. 61.6 8 


To Sir Rich. Stafford 129], as due of arent out of the said 
Earldom _ - - - - 190 O 
Fees of the Justices yearly — - - - - 1000 0 


Which bcing deducted, the whole revenue of the said earl- 
dom remaining, not allowing any other fees to offi- 
cers, amounted to = - - 130415 4 
. There appears, notwithstanding this detailed statement, a 
- want of elucidation. An air of mystery seems to have been cast. 
over purposely, or casually attended, the affairs of the Wallian 
princes, from the very epoch of their receiving the designated 
dignity. A studied mode of arithmetical calculation is, from 
this account, evidently adopted, for the purpose of affording 
counts to admit of future litigation. Infact the crown was ever 
jealous of its prerogative, and the principality of Wales, as well 
. as the earldom of Chester, &c. inthe first instance was a matter 
of curtesy; and the revenues belonging to each held as fees 
in capite of the king: and perhaps revocable ad placitum. 
« The revenues of the earldom of Chester, as they stand 
charged to the crown, and are as follows. 


THe County or Cnester. 


: £. S. D. 
Fee Farm of the city of Chester Gere cnun re fee  @+4e 
Escheated lands with the said city - vse SOT: RS 
Rents of the Mannor of Dracklow and Rudeheath wie Ste. cite 
. Farm of the town of Medywick - - 2 Ot 56. 0 
Profits of Mara and Mudren - a - 340 9 
Profits of Stotwick Mannor and Park — abe ae Re 
Fulling Mills upon the river Dee ae - ~ ito Oo 
Annual profits of Fordsham Mannor_—- ae - 48 0° 0 
Profits of Macklefield Hundred - } > Ode aR a ae 
Farm of Macklefield Borough - ye a GE ee 
Profits of the Forest of Macklefield = - - 85 12 11} 
Profits of Escheator of Chester - 5 os, Se ae DO 
Profits of the sheriff of the said county > = 435 12.3 

Profits of the Chamberlain of the county of Chester (ihe eae Oh! Na 

ee 

Sum total of the revenue of the said Earldom, in the county . 
of Chester F ° eta ie 413 1 of : 


County 


* f 
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db os Ds 
Yearly value of Ellow aa - 2. - 20 8 0 
Farm of the town of Flint’ + == othe - 38:19. 4 
Farm of Cayrouse - * - asc ee 
Castie of Ruthlam 7 a laa na - 512 10 
Rents and profits of Mosten_ - - - FO @ 
Rents and profits of Colshil - - - 5416 0 
Rents of Ruthlam town — - ° . fhiecwe aw is 8 
Lands in Englefield, yearly value — - - - 2310 oO 
Profits of Vayvol - -s : 22 Bb 9e°d 
Profits of the office of Escheator wh itty eJIGat 9 
. The mines of Cole and Wood within the Mannor of _ 
Mosten - - - - 1200 0 
The Mines and profits of the fairs of Northope <n one he @: 6B 
The total sum of the said revenues in yearly Rent 2445 4 
In Casualties was lastly - : e 37 0 8 : 
Total in the whole > - “ . 1816 0 


The fees of the officers of the said Earldom. 


Tue County or CHESTER.” 


The fee of the office of the Escheator — - pF ee 10-10 0 
The fee of the Justices of assize in the counties of Chester - 
and Flint = ae ie 7 - 1000 9 
Fee of the Attorney General > _ - 3 6 8 
F ee of four Serjeants at Law “ - -.146 8 
Chamberlain of Chester, his fee - Me CL Mae 
Constable of Chester castle, his fee \« - - 200 0 0 
Constable of Flint castle, his fee - - - 100 90 
Ranger’s Fee of Mara forest a. - - 411 3 
Fee of the porter of the castle of Flint ‘ - <I G LOB? 
Fee of the porter of the said castle, and of the bayliff itine- { 
rant there a - - - 9 2 °°6 
Fee of the Governor of the forest of Macklefield ‘ss -(12 0 90 
Fee of the two clerks of the Exchequer at Chester, forevery 
of them 41. 11s, 3d. hE - 92-6 
Fee of the Surveyor of the works within the said county ; 
; Palatine : . . Be a ORB ra : 
. Fee 
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Fee of the keeper of the verdens of the castle of Chester - 411 3 
Fee of the eryer of the Exehequer at Chester - - $15 06 
The yearly fee of the master carpenter Rais SA QR 26 
Fee of the comptroller of the counties of Chester and 
wnt 9% als) - - “12 34 
The yearly fee of the pregnatory - = - 8 6 8 
The fee of the master cementer - - - 812 6 
Vee of the chaplain of the castle of Chester - ani Ue Tig xt 
Fee paid unto the dean and chapter of Chester = - - 1910 0 
To the master of the hospital for his fee » bas - 411 0 
The sum of this charge in Chester amounteth unto = 3109 | 9. 


Which sum of 3101. 9s. 9d, being deducted out of the former 
sum 6991. 7s. 2di there doth remain 3881. 17s, 52 which i is : 
the clear remain of the earldom of Chester aud Flint. 388 17 5h, a 


From the “ Statuta Walliz,” made into law the twelfth year 


of the English reign of Edward the first, it was, among other: 
provisory clauses ordained, that Flint should be. a territory . 


separately considered, but not disjoined, as to certain points of 
jurisdiction. Thus described in the record, “ Viscomes de. 
Flynt, sub quo cantreda de Englefeud, terra de MeylorSeysnek, 
et terra de Hope,.et tota terra conjuncta castro nostra et ville 
de Rothelan usque ad, villam Cestrie de cetero intendat, sub 
nobis justiciario nostro Cestrie, et de exitibus ejusdem com- 


moti, fal’ eorundum comitatum, Tot et al] respondeat ad scac- | 


carumnostrum Cestrie.”” From this period, and probably not 
before, Fimt was legally considered a distinet county, and 
tanked with the nine, subsequently enumerated, in Wales. 

A circumstance, which throws some light upon remote poli- 


tical and ecclesiastical divisions of countries, is the fact, re» 


corded, that, at the time the grand survey-was made, there 
were but seven churches in the paréel then called the hundred 


of Flint, viz. Haordine; 2 2 Widford, 3 Bissard; 4 Inglecroft; | 


5 Dansrond, 6 Prestetone; 7 Roeland; with’ the exception of 
one, in a state of dilapidation, at caedidictnt At this period 
parochial divisions had not been made, and the people, for the 
purposes 


* Dodridge’s Historical Account, p. 127. 
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purposes of devotion, attended either cathedrate, or conventual 


churches: the former served by episcopal curates; and the 


latter by monastic vicars. According to two writers, who seem 
to have made this branch of history their particular study, the 
numerous places of worship, which subsequently arose, and 
led to the ‘excellent arrangement of parochial cures, were 
chiefly founded by manorial lords, for the accommodation of 
their tenantry*. Hence has arisen the apparent want of con-— 
gruity in the extent, and adjacency of archidiaconal jurisdic- 
tion, and episcopal authority. . Wed 

This county, whichis now reckoned im the province of Can- 
terbury is included in two dioceses, St. Asaph and Chester. 

For the purposes of the administration of right, it is placed 
in the circuit, visited by the chief-justice of Chester and his 
associate puisne justice: and for the sake of shrieval and sub- 
sidiary order, is divided into five hundreds, viz. Prestatyn, 
Rhyddlan, Coleshill, Mold, and Maelor. 

It contains one city, St. Asaph, one borough, die county 
town of Flint, and three other market towns viz. Mold, 
Caerwis, and Holywell: and comprises twenty eight parishes. 

As to honorial distinctions it gives the title of earl, conjoined 
with the county palatine of Chester, to the prince of Wales ; 
that of viscount to the family of Ashburton; and Greddington is 
a recently created barony, for the family of Kenyon: 

Flintshire sends two representatives to the British senate, 
one for the shire; and one for the county town; and is rated at 
a moiety of one part of the land tax. 

This county is bounded on the south east by part of Desi- 
bighshire, which intersecting it in that direction, isolates the hua- 
dred of Maelor; on the south-west, by a larger portion of the 


game county ; on the north it abuts on the Irish sea; and en 
the north east, it is separated from Cheshire by the estuary of 


the Dee, the ancient Seteza estuarium of Ptolemy. ates 
It 


* Staveley’s History of Chvechon Agard’s Antiquary Discourses, Vol. I, 
p. 194. 
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It is in shape a kind of stripe, or slip of land, politically se- 
_ vered; from a much larger region, to which it previously be- 
“longed; and extends nearly thirty three miles in length, and 
on the average, about ten in breadth. By the returns made to 
parliament, it appears to contain 7585 houses, and 39,622 in- 
habitants of whom 6989 were employed in trade, and manu- 
factures; and 10,332 occupied in the labours of agriculture. - A 
portion of these Mr. Pennant describes, as a mixed people, 
whose fathers and grandfathers had resorted here, for the sake 
of employment, out of the English mining counties; the issue 
of which, being the offspring of Welsh mothers, fromthe power 
of reiterated example, have intirely lost the vernacular ‘ 
guage of their progenitors. — | 
Though this cannot in a doiiparative! view be called a moun 
tainous country, yet both as to SOIL and SURFACE, it is Consi- 
derably diversified. Some of its ridges have rather sharp es- 
carpments; but generally the hills fall in gentle slopes, descend | 
ing into fertile vales, through which meander several pleasing 
and useful streams. From the shore of the Dee, the lahd sud- 
denly rises for three or four miles in fine inequalities consisting 
of an argillaceous soil; highly productive in corn and grass. 
Beyond this, in the vicinity of Halken, a mountainous tract 
runs for a considerable extent nearly parallel with the river, 
the upper parts of which presenta sterile appearance; but the 
interior is incaleulably rich abounding in minerals, lead, and 
 calamine, interspersed with ‘immense strata of limestone and. 
chert. The inferior parts produce coal and limestone, and the 
_ Jower parts, are diversified with well wooded dingles, that 
coming from the cwms of the hills, open their embochures to 
the tide river. The northern part of the county is in general 
flat, particularly towards the sea; but yield excellent corn and 
grass. The eastern part has a line of elevation, whose escarp- 
ment faces the vale of Clwyd, and forms a bold-frontier, well. 
known under the denomination of the Clwydian hills; the iso- 
lated summits of which, Moel Arthur, Moel Fenili, and Moel 
y Famma, ate conspicuous at an iminense distance. These 
9 ‘ . . | aa ae FORE 
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form a chain of varied elevation commencing at Prestatyn, on 
the estuary of the Dee, extending in a direction from north to 
south as far as the point of Moel yr Accre in the parish of Lilan- 
armon, where reaching a further county, they terminate in the 
mountain Cefn du in the parish of Gwyddelwern. No passage 
is obtainable over their. heath-clad summits but by the few 
bwlchs that are to be climbed for the purpose nearly two thirds 
of their height, except one opening near Bodfari where a road 
has been formed from Holywell to Denbigh. The soil of these 
hills is ofa commixture of clay and gravel, and the argillaceous 
is the predominant portion. The substrata of this elevated 
range principally consists of calcareous substances. 

The rivers of this district, except the Dee, to which it has 
only a partial claim, are not navigable. The Clwyd, having 
risen in Denbighshire, and watered that county, | enters this in 
the vicinity of Bodfari, and taking a northerly direction, emp- 
ties itself into the Irish sea. The Alun which land-dives in the 
vicinity of Mold has its fountain head in the same county ; and 
after a singularly curious route through this, re-enters that, in 
its course to form a confluence with the Dee. Other rivulets 
as, the Terrig, Wheler, Elwy, &e. form contributary streams, 
which furnish water for the demands of numerous mills; and - 
afford for the table, a supply of various and delicate fish. 7 

THE NATURAL PRODUCTIONS of this county, are more multi- 
farious and valuable, than might be expected i in a district of so 
— TIimited an extent. ; ; 

The Mineralogy of this portion be Britain has beck, jaa an 
interesting subject, and at a very early period it virtually be- 
came a mining country. The Romans here, as in other parts 
of the island, soon found out the importance of the substrata, 
though at that time, notwithstanding they were considered 
~ the first people, and those who had accumulated, according te_ 
partial histuric accounts, all the wisdom of antiquity; the modes 
of extricating minerals from the various matrices, and the re- 
duction, in a way, to produce the most metal from a given 


quantity of the different ores, was only partially known to them. 
The 


? 
/ 
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The want of those powerful means of blasting, afforded by gun-+ 
powder, was in the ages anterior to the discovery of such a 
combustible substance, if not an impediment, certainly ocea- 
sioned difficulty from a deficiency of strength to overcome the 
incidental obstacles. The description given in Livy, of Han- 
nibal, the Carthaginian. general, having been long land-locked 
on the Alps, from the imperviable nature of those mountains; 
forcing a passage through the vertical ridge by means of vi- 
negar for his troops, who had long amidst frozen snows, been: 
viewing with longing eyes the fertile vale of Parma; and 
flushed with the idea, aided by the promise, they should save 
their country by the capture of Rome; appears to those un- 
acquainted with the history of the progressive, or the retro- 
_ grade movement of the arts, an incredible absurdity. Yet 
Pliny furnishes information, when describing the.mode the an- 
cients used for obtaining minerals from the different strata, in 
which they were unbedded, that not only elucidates the sub- 
ject; but corroborates the fact. The method they adopted 
was to enkindle large fires upon the surface, or against the side 
of the solid rock; which thus rendered fragile from the intensity 
of heat; was instantly by the application of water, vinegar, or 
any liquid substance, burst into numerous rents, or fissures, into 
which wedges or pick-axes were then introduced; known 
under the denomination of fractaria* : and the ore witha por- 
tion of the matrix was thus force out of the solid mass. 

The mineral line of this district has been very briefly pointed 
out by the accurate Pennant, who divides it into two parts, the 
highland and the lowland tracts. 

The former he observes commences near Diserth, where the 
rocky ridge called Dalar goch impends over the fertile arable 
champaign lands of the Rhuddlan vale. The course southward 
. . The 
é 

| 3 Biota axes of uncommon comparative sizes, have been discovered an the © 
floor of several minéral trenches in this county; buckets of singular struc- 
ture ; wedges of different angles and lengths; and leaden lamps of curious 


contrivance, for affording the miners light in their subterraneous and dark- 
sone operations, . 
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runs through the dadtahies of Cwm, Tremeirchion and Caerwys. 
The small valley of Bodfari occasions an interjacent break of 
continuity ; part of the line is:again found, passing through 
Skeifiog and Nannerch; whence, near the town of Mold it 


makes a considerable detour, through the parish of Northop, 


and then exhibits its front to those of Halkin, Holywell, White- 
ford, Lianasa, Guwaenyscor, and /Melzden. . 

The second division is separated from the first, by a deep 
depression of the previously elevated line of country, in the 
vicinity of Rhos Esmor; and numerous coal, and other mines 
are open in the flat surface, on the western side of the lower 


portion. With Mold mountain, the land rises again, and the | 


mineral tract takes a southerly course, as previously stated, 
through the adjacent county of Denbigh. 

The central and western parts of the former extending from 
Dalar goch to Rhos Esmor, consist of calcareous strata, that 
produce limestone of excellent quality ; and, in many instances, 
approximating to several kinds of foreign marble. On the 
eastern side of this tract the composite matter begins to alter, 
trapping, or rather changing into a mixed sort of silicious sub- 
stance varying, as to degrees of purity, denominated chert. 
Below this, a dark looking shivery shale, becoming friable, 
when exposed to the atmosphere, commences near Rhos Es- 


mor; and so far as these decomposable strata occur, in larger, 


or smaller quantities, lead ore is found. Immediately as the 
shale disappears, freestone exhibits capabilities for quarrying 
useful stone; and rich veins of coal lie subjacent, though at 
a greater depth. The coal strata extend to the margin of 
the Dee-estuary, under whose bed they dip, and grass on 
the opposite side, appearing again in the peninsulated tract, 


constituting the hundred of Wiral in Cheshire; and further in 


the same north-easterly direction a the Mersey, in the 
county of Lancaster. 


The sudden changes in the strata are strikingly lobsevsiltbals 


particularly near Nannerch, where the transition is demon- 
‘atrable at first sight; limestone rocks” forming : one side.of the 
2T eit 
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vale; and. fellas composed | of meer haley) the wae soil 
| posing declivity. | | is 

- Both the limestone bid; share are of unknown dente bee 
cause, neither the natural fissures, nor the mineral veins, that 
cross them. in: lines, of general, but various bearing, have hi- 
therto been fathomed. hs > cys 

The minerals of those tracts, are porn ores of various Linda 
and degrees of estimated value; Lapis calaminaris, and another 
_ species of zinc, that forms in some processes a substitute for 
calamine; known by the miners, under the denomination of 
Black-jack. 7 oye 

Most of the works are called rakes, as Whiteford rahe 
Rowley’ s rake, &c. Those of lead extend. from bik as te 
ninety yards in depth. ’ 

Leadiore, from the experience of mining for a pein and 
a half past, is found to be worth working at. the depth of one 
hundred and thirty, to a hundred and forty yards. A fault in 
many instances then occurs, and the shattery veins beneath 
after trial, have been found to afford no profitable speculation ; 
the metallic substances being overcharged with spar. The 
veins of lead ore run in opposite directions, either north and 
south, or east and west. But the ore obtained from the former 
is of inferior quality, containing no silver; or so small a quan- 
tity, as not to make the extraction an object worthy the atten- 
tion of the refiner.. The ores differ considerably as: to quality, - 
‘The common lamellated kind, called Potter’s ore, because used 
jn glazing fictile vessels, yields on an average, from fourteen to 
sixteen cwt of lead from every ton of smelted ore. — 

'. The brown or grey lapideous species of ore, denominated by © 
the miners caulk, yields from five hundred, to. eleven: hundred 
are of lead in the ton. | Prefs 

_ At one time a green lead ore, was dianeseubiba in the. Halkin 
mountain, of such an obstinate tenacity, as to resist the reduc- 
tive force of a powerful blast furnace, before it would give out 


its metal; which amounted to about thirteen hundred weight 
per ton. 


Pa 
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' The gravel ore found in what the miners denominate flats, 
that is, a loose ‘strata, composed: of sand and stones, consists of 
a‘kind of bolders, or tumblers, formed of the mineral rounded, 

and polished on the surface, by the force of agitating waters. 
The lumps’are of various sizes, from that of ‘an hazel nut, to 


pieces, weighing several tons. The mpetieae 1s pay similar . 


the Potter’ s ore. Pb) 


«What is called waste, is composed of the refuse of good ores 3’ 
- which some smelters will refine, if they can obtain siiine ten to 


jo pae 7 


thirteen hundred of lead per ton of scoria, |! 
The quantity of silver extracted from the different ores of 
lead is extremely variable, from five to sixteen ounces per ton ; 
and after assaying, if found to produce ten, it is considered 
worth the trouble and expence of extraction, | 
It is not easy to ascertain the quantity of lead obtained an~ 
nually, from this small mineral tract; because some’ is ex= 
ported in the state of ore, and for the purposes of blending ; 
and other ores are imported from distant parts, to the different 
smelting houses, conducted under the respective companies ; 
while the custom house returns are only to be found in the 
port registers of Chester, where the books do not make the de- 
sirable distinction: indiscriminately including the mineral pro 
ducts of this county with the adjacent one of Denbigh. 
Lapis calaminaris is found in large quantities, particularly 
on the eastern’ side of the county. . This, generally lies in a 
matrix of limestone or chert. It assumes various colours, viz. 
yellow, green, red, brown, or black; and is of different degrees 
of hardness, and much various surface : some is reticulated like 
corroded bones; and other kinds appear similar to indurated 
wax. Another species of zinc, pseudo-galena, or black-jack, is 
ebtained in large quantities; and is now ascertained to be a 
fair substitute for calamine. The appearance is metalhine, and 
the colour generally a bluish grey. A fact tending to shew, 


that society, for useful arts, frequently owes more to accident, - 


than to human investigation is, this semi-metal, and its uses 
was long known in India, whence it was imported as Tutenag, 


2T2 yet 
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yet the secret of its being an ingredient {n. the composition’ of 
brass, was not, known in this country till about the year. 17383, 
when it was communicated by a foreigner... And from the in-. 
cident.of a ship, belonging to Portugal laden. with: calamine 
being taken by the Dutch, the Arabic origin of. the term wad 
disclosed and the discovery of its being the Cadmia of the 
ancients made*‘ At different periods the metallic. productions: 
of this district afforded prodigious wealth; the richest mine of 
lead was discovered at a spot called Pont y Pwll-dwr,on the side: 
of ‘Halkin mountain; which yielded to those concerned, in. 
about the. space of thirty years, upwards of a million sterling. 

_ From such encouraging incidents, men aye induced to em-_ 
bark their little vessels upon the ocean of speculation; and it 
is perhaps an undecidable- question; whether more wealth 
has been gained, or more Jost in the aggregate account; by the 
‘multiplied attempts to obtain these subterraneous treasures. 
_ « Minerals, says the observant Pennant, when speaking. from: 
ocular demonstration, respecting this district, are the source 
of wealth to the land owner, and of wealth, but oftener po- 
verty, to the adventurous miners; who like adventurers in & 
lottery, to which miners may be truly compared, are tempted 
by the good fortune of others to risque, and frequently lose their 
all. If they are successful, they never think of a future day, 
but enjoy their fortune in good living, forgetful of the pains it 
cost them, till all is gone; and they are again compelled to 
take tohard labor. After a life of dissipation they sink underthe 
fatigue, lose their health, and early become a burthen to the nner 
munity, by adding to the list of paupers under which it groans.” 
This moral view of the subject verifies the ancient adage ¢ cito 
parta cito dilabuntur ;? and serves to illustrate the economical 
one, previously taken in the description of Caernarvonshire. 

A great portion of this mineral tract was alienated from the 

crown in the time of Charles the first, in favour of str Richard 

Grosvenor, who obtained a grant of all the ‘mines, or rakes of 


lead’ 


* See Watson’s Chemical Essays, Vol, IV. 
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Jead within the hundreds of ‘Coleshill and Rhuddlan. Previ- 
ously they had been divided into different lots, and let out on 
leases, granted for a‘term: of years, From this period ‘the ex- 
tent called Halkin mountain, ‘though the surface is common- 
able Jand, the substrata, or mineral parts, are the property of 
lord Grosvenor. iy 


worry scommencing at Uae ‘through She ‘paiishee of 
Whiteford, Holywell, Flint, and, N orthop,. terminating in Ha- 
warden. - The. dip..of the veins vary.. considerably, both as to 
bearing!and inclination; in general it is-from-one yard in four, 
to two in three. The- beds also are of different thicknesses, 
front two feet to five yards, producing coal of several qualities, 
useful in yarious branches of manufacture ; as well as answer 
able to the demands for culinary, and other purposes. Canal 
coal, though not of the first. kind, "possesses a very desirable 
quality. for lime- -burning ; and is found’ in extensive. beds. 
‘The, kind called by Dr, Plot, in his history of Staffordshire, 
Peacock-coql_ from its surface being variegated with the inter- 
chaaging brilliancy. of colours,.. admired in that beautiful bird, 
is attinies met with,. but. sparingly--dispersed....The overlay is 
for the most. part a dark-shivery shale, dissoluble when ex- 
posed to ‘the weather, the Pyritaceus’ schistus and varieties of 
Constredt 5 which among the miners is denominated the cover- _ 
ing or roof, as it 18 considered the general indication of quickly 
arriving at coal. The overlay i is not constantly the same, and 
the variation in the strata, which compose it, afford interesting 
geological facts, which compared with others, discovered. im 
different parts of the island, tend to throw some light on ine 
formation of this pores Or the giohe, | 


The strata in the the fields of Bychton are the following, 


‘Feet. Inch. 
1 Red marle and clay...cewsyerssesscessccscseceseseense 12 0 


4 Shale SHCOHTHSTT OH AOHOHOGHGAOO DSSS Ed2ARAOTFOHHOOREGTH SHAS 15 0 
oes 3 Freestone 
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3 Freestitie'icssastcbehi tacit oiculvache BAT 

4 Coal canal 3, cayenen 6 feet pos beadevcce sere madiyes ye 0D 

5 Shale bsilaiodnianedtpisnee upp haath <obbelad ev eoaseaaguys stil ROOM 
GaN er ie set ts Pel gaskelio ews ud adhade ina Salah 

7 Strong shale anid oy Bla ia sreressvessseceasseese 120 

B NPOME se copes beter tbhielons spuugrsiocdardhtdtenataeeanebin dh ®. 

9 Strong shale and PUCK i, Me aTAew dens a 45. 

WO CFoan eB ee 0) bree ae eee cei 

1t Rock or ey sbiielt. LPP eoh Li biddsoedtts ee suede gh 

He Goalicannl 2), chpedsiatsse. phi QL TE 

13 Rock or ‘saat csvenhadad) Dasa Wards dubs tbeeh Au t 240 

NL Ay COAL scabies aay she bao che bee Sea SOE I? Sale 

15 Hard is sttsecncosevguacsvahsonedeasescenpeasersseons 1) Sil 
6S A aes Ns bas sesaeessaenn Lis ee ger bun eet oat Iie 
17 Rock ae shale ‘araeepuepensendonpes oh socctarenityeie: DUOR 

18 Black shale .. A so Siesndesiedsegeeahr esa éemdnsVoneesa.’uuaO 

19 Coal.. gaits: dickeis sig ats siete intenrataeMb anti de 
20 Fine brick We BAAt aDU Goo denen san eNa are’ Ay iid 3 
DUGAN ssoee-csyespatesedecspasevesesascancdanbon seanedege san i 

BO VIRGOME ti oldies ORE side belecticuet ae 

“iS ng gaCogee. eon as thd, yah a tee ge 
24 Shale fact. ck daiwa gas... aes aa 


SSCHMODTSSCODOSCOCOOSONODO OOO WO ga 


95 Coa chute waa Ne nie dk Ae ‘ é 3 
; 26 Rock Apis es tee isle ge PP RE Ste Sees Seles cine sp Carga 844 694 REAR eRe ‘ °30. : 
wed, Coal hnanaveadésnionss gnakepnedciooticgatec sue yebagiinets j r 3 ‘9 ’ 


Se een eee Ss 


Sum total... 614. 0 


At what period this bituminous substance was sought after in 

- the. district*, is not precisely known; but the coalieries of 

Bychton and Mostyn have been worked for several centuries. 

These appear to have been discovered so early as the time of 

Edward the first; as they are mentioned 1 in an extent, affecting 

this part of the island, issued in the twenty-third of that mo-. 
narch’sreign. —- 7 ‘: 


This 


* Pennant’s Hist. of Whiteford, Sc. p. 134. 
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‘This county formerly supplied Dublin, and the northera 
coast of Ireland with coals; but from adventitious circum= 
stances, the foreign demand having been much less, the works 
are not carried on to the same extent. This is accounted for 
by the numerous pits opened in Cumberland and Lancashire, 
and the greater facility afforded for carriage from those parts 
than this; owing to the Dee having changed its channel, and 
gone to the opposite shore. Formerly ships of two hundred 
tons burthen used to lie moored afloat in that part of the river, 
which washes the parish of Whiteford ; having their cables af- 
fixed to the trees on its bank. At present sloops, or very small 
brigs can only approach, within the distance of two miles. 

Chert, the petrosilex of Cronstedt, here accompanies the 
lime stone strata im immense masses, or rocks, that form the 
matrices of different ores. Useful for various purposes, but 
especially for the manufacturing of Porcelane and Delft-ware, 
large quantities are quarried out, and sent to the Staffordshire 
and Shropshire potteries: where it is also used for commi- 
nuting calcined flints. xed 

Limestone is very abundant. In some instances it isa ge- 
nuine marble taking ahigh polish ; and a variety of adeep grey 
colour, which when calcined, and mixed with a certain pro- 
portion of common lime, forms a tarras, or excellent cement for 
works constructed under water. 

Among various kinds of spars the curious double reflecting 
| species, the Chrystallum, vel spatum Islandicum, is not untre- 
quently found. 

Petroleum, or rock oil is often met with in the limestone 
strata. This still retained among the materia medica, and con- 
sidered, as an external application, useful in rheumatic affec- 
tions; is by the Welsh called, y menin ere tég. or Fairies’ 
butter. 

Among extraneous fossils are found many of those impres- 
sions named subterraneous leaves; supposed the remains of 
_antediluvian plants. In the coalieries of Leeswood, in the: 
parish of Mold, they frequently occur. But they are found 

2T4 oftener 
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oftener on the sinking of new pits, in the black slat, or as the 
3 workmen term it slag or cleft, overlaying the coal ; and when: 


ever in digging, these mock plants, or resemblances are brought: 


up, they instantly conclude, that coal cannot be far distant. 
What have been discovered in these works are chiefly repre- 
sentative of, capillary plants, or those of the Fern kind; and 
most belonging to the genus Polypodium. But this mineral 
sort of foliage is not confined to coal-slats. They sometimes 
accompany other terrene bodies; Camden mentions several 
being discovered, that had the appearance of oak leaves, in 
marl pits, near the town of Caerwys. 


The botanical productiogs of this county differ but little fei 


those of Denbighshire; it however affords a few instances of 
local peculiarity or rare appearance. Among these may be 
reckoned Anchusa sempervirens, Evergreen Alkanet; which Dr, 
Smith from a leaf sent him was inclined to think was Symphytum 
tuberosum. The Arenaria verna, Mountain chickweed; which 
with its flowers decorates in the months of May and J une some 


of the barren hills. The Aecidium fuscum, a plant that has no ~ 


English name, is found in Mr. Pennant’s woods at Downing, 
and which Mr. Lightfoot supposed to be a variety of the Anes 
mone nemerosa, or wood Anemone. A scarlet kind of the order 
Fungi, Pesizu epidendr a, or Scarlet cup mushroom, has been 
discovered. This, though described by Haw > 4S not ‘ents 
by the prince of collectors, Linnazus, 


The large manorial properties in. this county, nae great. 


Janded proprietors, are 


CAERWYS liasciivase-rotnedeonee coven Dmepeart of Plymoiiph. 
MOSTYN icsssesssasececteosevoeerseenedarr Lhomas Mostyn... 
Moup prot seevesacasonenasce cae 520. 


7 


Hawarpen Tikes boeuiveihna sits ASOT, Stephen Glynne. 

Wis sinauauteantal els ita a (sr Thomas Hanmer, partly, & partly. 
Nee ee Philip Lloyd Flet: her, Esq. 
PEONLOE sts cate sho sand wvradevsereareeDryan Cooke, Esq. 


te 


* 


HotyweL. 


* Synopsis of British plants, p. 18. No. 5. 
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HOLYWELL siviavenssssnupssseevanses- orl Grey de Wilton. 
PRESTATYN ..cseccssssscescceypeecase Leichard Wilding, Esq». 
Picton and AXTON .ii...00+-4..57 Pyers Mostyn. . 
COLESHILL j..ssonseseeserseveereeseseaul Panton, Esq. 
FLOPH: sp slvebepone trancavelescrsensoanne 2 be earl of Derby, 


Besides these there are many large landed properties bee 
longing to nobility and gentry, either detached, or falling under 
the paramount manors, above recited. 

The principal s seats are 


BTOASAPH'G Lill acispstsetosesess Phe Bishop’ 5 palace. 

FLALKIN .,,.sssceceecds capes sonenase Lard’ Grosvenor, 
TREMOSTYN. Diss link ay tah we Thomas Mostyn. 
GREDINGTON jrespssessproneessoesss Lond Kenyon. 

BETTISEIELD .cpssseonereceesspeeenssSd? Thomas Hanmer. 
ELAWARDEN ccpasessestececepevenenee ddr Stephen, Glynne. 
LEESWOOD scp sepeceesecseansseessece DHE late sir John Wynn's. 
EFRON ccpespeccccseonesserepencsseseeeed ie Rev. Hichard Williams. 
‘PENBEDW spbpiayssche sb icpegersareoucre. Marken W ludma, Esq. p 
GWYSANEY...sssccepsepeeseescserseeeeLate Robert Davies, Esq. 

JA OWER, ca gctoessesKoopsiacenrpisesthReee, Bel. DT. MORNE 
PENGWERN voseesnessrecessnzeeeeye one Edward Price Lloyd, bart, 
KINMAEL PARK w...cssspecessreoees Led. Mr. Hughes, 
BODLEWYDDAN escapee oes ...Sar John Williams, bart: 
KILKEN Haut sssseecaspospessersees dromas Mostyn Edwards, hisq, 
PENBEDW sesstseepisstseeses avaeeeLete Watkin Williams, Esq. 
Bryn Miteaass osilshdvlewsa vo pivndaesia «LQME KIS X DASE 5 8s. 
SAP ONES) 9 AR Grigith, Esq, 
TRELACRE: ccessssecssserseereesieneLate Thomas Mostyn, Esq. . 
BRYN ¥ PYS ose ssessseceeseerscereesdtichard Parry Price, Esq. 
GWERNHAILED ...ecsereeeeeseeeeeseLhilip Lloyd Fletcher, Esq. . 
BROUGHTON ..eisccessesesescsneeeeeePeter Davies, Esq. 

EL ACSDON slaurs wacee ene ...-Late John Mytion, Esq. 
EYTON ..esessesseeseseesresteesereeLate Kenrick Eyton, Esq. 
BaGILT HALL... 0... .cceseceneeeeeee Late Paul Panton, Esq. 

’ Fawarben Ease .............064..William Boydell, Esq. 
Mivpte Sycupin Hatt .........John Wynne, Esq. 

DowninG HAL ..........e0000e2..David Pennant, Esq. 
NERQUIS..csessssseecsssesssenseaseen Diss. Gifford. 
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In addition to these are many good. houses, belonging t to’ the 
clergy, gentry, and independent: proprietors, engaged in. trade 
decorate this county; and. for sO pig a wiaiitgy the number i is 
shies tan Bar ee ne tt | 


1 FLINT 


Is the county town of the shite to Shick it gives the name; 


but whence it derived, the appellation, has not yet been ascer- if 


tained. Mr. Pennant remarks, it nad an. early origin; and ; not- 


withstanding it is not mentioned i in Doomsday. book, the termis 


Saxon, and the spot was so called, anterior to the conquest. 

And because the country produces none of those accompani- 
ments of chalky strata, « ‘denominated flints, © heis totally” at a 
loss for the derivation.” But. the, fact should be adverted to, 
that when Flintshire was made one of the four North Wallian — 
counties in the time of Edward the first, the statutes were pro- 
mulgated in barbarous Latin, and it was in some instances 
called comitatus de Flint, which probably was a translation, or 
various mode. of expressing in writing, comitatus de silici, or the 
silicious territory: Chert, which the ancients. designated. by 
both the names of sélex, as well as petr asilex, being a very pre- 
- dominant feature in the geology of this district. Another con- 
jecture may be hazarded, as not improbable, that the name was 
British, Efhwyn a shred, a severed part’: a name the indepen- 
dent Britons would naturally give it, after the: inhabitants had 
submitted to the’ Roman’ yoke: which it is evident from his- 


toric document, they did ays pyar to the ee subdued parts : 


of Cambria. _ . , 
The town of Flint, from the present appearance, and: conco- 
mitant circumstances, _ attendant on its history, furnishes an 


analogical proof, that this, though probably not a station, was 


a Roman-British town, under the protection. of the advanced 
" posts, omeges with Deva: being formed on. the nee of a 
ie tek Roman 
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Roman encampment, rectangular, and surrounded with regular 
entrenchments, and. ramparts: with four porte, or fortified gates. 
This is evident from the vast quantity of Roman coins, fibulz, 
and various instruments, discovered from time to time, by the 
workmen in the old -washes, as the’ miners term the spots, 
where they separate ore: from” Sica eg scoria, i in 1 this, and ene 
adigiiaig priest ANE 8 


bedlune en ‘was iter ntbedl in the. district, extending! from neat 
Chester, to the river Clwyd, ‘denominated the hundred of Atz- 
scros. And Mr. Pennant supposes, | this, which at present is a 
chapelry i in the. parish of Northop, was the place, mentioned 
in the same ‘survey, under the tenementum de Coleselt ; ¢om- 
prising one hide of taxable land, and forming patt of the pos- 
sessions, belonging. to a lord, called Robert of Rhuddlan, which 
_ was held by: one Edwin a fr ‘ceman. And probably was the same 
included among the henefactions, enumerated in the charter, 
granted by David ap Llewelyn ‘to the abbey. of Basinwerk, 
“sine the denomination of Capella de Colsul. | 

The: castle, situated on an isolated rock in a marsh near the | 
left bank of the Dee, had once’ the channel of the river imme- 
diately under its walls; which are € still, at high gon’ Javed hed 
the waters of the estuary. : 

- Much doubt has arisen, as to the period, when this fortress 
‘yi: erected. -Camden, who is followed » ‘by lord Lyttleton, 
asserts it was begun by Henry the second : and finished by 
Edward the first*. Leland adduces the authority of an an- 
My cient 1 writer, who aueiBntes the commencement of the work to 
the latter: ‘autocratical monarcht ; and ‘couples both with res- 
“pect to eligibility of site, and synchronism of date, with the 
_ rection of the one at Rhuddlan; referring to the former, the 

aptitude of situation ; and to ‘the latter, the year A. D. 1277. 
| aie ih This 


wh et We $e 
4ey fa a , 
¥ 


‘wah? 


* Gengt's Camden, Vol. a 558. : me hate Nay : 
--# Collectanea, Tom, II, p. 420: and in the same weeks m. Ip. 246, it 


is stated Aen, 1276 a Rex Walliam adiens castellum de. Flint de nove fua- 
davit.” 


> 
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This statement.is_ probable, from she itrevinistanbis bi after 
the signal defeat of Henry at ithe battle. of; Euloe, when his he- 
reditary standard-bearer, the earl of Bsceks “threw down ‘the 
ensign of England, and basely fled, that monarch’ might have 
thrown up some fortified works, to cover his army ; and prevent 
such disaster on his future aggressions against the Welsh: ‘yet . 
the erection of the present fortress appears from a petition. of 
the inhabitants of Flint in the. year 1281, to have been’ ‘the 
work of the subsequent invader. For they state, among other 
grievances, that the king had builded the castle: of Flint ‘upon 
their:soil;, by which means numbers of persons were ‘injured ; 
and although the justiciary had) received a royal niandate, ta 
grant them a specified remuneration of ground, ‘equal in quan- 
tity, and quality; they had been despoiled of their property, 
and had neither received i in lieu, lands, nor money*. In 1280 
an order was issued for the custody of the gate, when. probably 
the castle was first garrisoned ; and the constable,. as ule men 
“wernor, was appointed an annual, Salary of ten pounds. ty 
Soon after this, the fortress was taken by surprise, ‘ithe 
general insurrrection, that took. place during the rec anciliation 
of prince Dayid with his brother Llewelyn; on nye secession oe! 


the former from the English interest. ‘ndenits el RO we a, i 


Here Stowe observes, the infatuated and. dei kbc character, 


Edward the second, received with exulting pleasure, his impe- 


rious, because | desitable favourite, Piers Gavestan ; who. had | 

previously. landed at Caernarvon, on his: return from banish- 

ment in the sister isle. MAY: 
This fortr C885 with: those i ( este, Beeston, and Rhuddlan. 


* . prime 


4 igh hs “oy ac. 
AM: ats EGS ae ca a 


UO Sh $ nS 

” See the stateinent of grievances®, drawn up, gad posit Wy. the com- 

mand of prince Llewelyn to his grace, John Pecham, archbishop | of Canter 

bury: who volunteered his servics as mediator between the contending par- 

‘ties; but the arbitration ended, by both re recourse to the EEE 
hostile method of settling differences, the ‘sword. 

_ Quidquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi, v 


> 


, Horacs. | 


* gies Hist. of Wales, Appendix. 
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was granted as appears from a pre-inserted doctiment; to the 
black Prince, by his royal father, Edward the third: and 1385 
was bestowed with the chief justiciart of Chestér on the in- 
farnous Robert Vere, earl of Oxford, by Richard the second. 
On the: attainder of that nobleman, it was subsequently i im 
possession’ of Percy, earl of Northumberland ; who basely re« 
quited the favour of the grantor, by i inveigiing him to this for- 
tress, with the view of entrapping, and putting him under the 


power of the cruel Bolingbroke ; who insidiously intimated, - 


through the hypocritical abilities of the duke, that he was 


tierely wishing an interview with the monarch at this place, - 


on his return from Ireland, for two exclusive purposes; first 


the patriotic one, that the nation pe allowed the privilege 


of. having a parliament ; and the other, a private one, the resto- 


ration of his alienated property. The conduct of Richard on 
that occasion, demonstrates his mental imbecility; and the il- 


lusive stratagem of the earls, clearly shews the most consummate 
villainy. Richard was met by Percy at Conwy, who there 
delivered the purport of his diplomacy. On the king’s, whe 
had been too much addicted to reliance on espionage, mistrust+ 
ing the sincerity of the message, and the professed intentions 
of the earl; the latter, to quiet, or if possible allay. the royal 
apprehension, accompanied him to the temple of. Deity ; ate 


tended high mass; and at the altar took the oath of allegiance 


and fidelity. The snare was effectually laid; but when they 
| “had. proceeded to a defile, in the mountainous recesses, near 
Penmaen Rhos, the king perceived his error, in having placed 
confidence in a sacramental éath; ‘by the appearance of a nu- 
merous military band, bearing upon their standards the Nors 
- thumberland arms. He would have escaped from the decoy; 
but Percy, sptinging forward, caught the bridle of his horse, 
Alirected his course towards Flint ; and the poor deluded prince 
had only time to reproach the miscreant with his perjury : by 
obser vingy that the God. he as sworn before that morning, 


_ would 


> % here we \ ‘ * Annals, 9 14, 
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would do him justice, and amply, retaliate the blasphemous | 
transaction, at the day of judgment. After halting with his 
royal prisoner at Rhuddlan, for the purpose of refreshment, he 
conveyed him with that promptitude, which is proverbially, 
because essentially requisite, for the completion of treacherous 
designs, to the castle of Flint. The next day he was received 
with that mock appearance of respect, which can only be ne- 
cessary, when the last act of wicked conception is to be per- 
-petrated. The next day ‘ after dinner the duke of Lancaster 
entered the castle all-armed, his basenet excepted. King” 
Richard came down from the Keep to meet him, when Boling- 
broke falling on his knees, with his cap in his hand, immedi- 
ately as he saw the king, assumed, by repeating the same ce- 
remony; a dutiful and respectful appearance. On seeing this — 
apparent act of rational submission, the king then tooke of 
his hoode and spoke first. ¢ Fair cousin of Lancaster you are. 
eight wellcome.’ The duke bowing still more courteously 
replied, ‘ My hege lord I am come before you sent for me, the 
reason why I will shewe you. The common fame among 
‘your people is such, that ye have for the space of twenty, or 
two and twenty years, ruled them very rigorously ; but if it 
please our lord, I will helpe you to govern better.” Then the 
king answered, ¢ Fair cousin of Lancaster ; sith it pleaseth you, 
it pleaseth me well.’ The intrigue then had its denouement: 
the contriver of the plot quickly threw off the mask, and adding 
insolence to infamy, ‘ with a high sharpe voyce, the duke 
- badde, bring forth the king’s horses; and then two little 
nagges, not worth forty franks, were brougtit forth; the king 
was set on the one, and the earl of Salisbury on the other, and 
thus the duke brought the king from Flint to Chester, where- 
he was delivered to the duke of Gloucester’s sonne, and to the 
earle of Arundel’s sonne, that loved him but a little, for he 
had put their fathers to death, who led him strait to the castle*.”’ 
And thus in this ‘ dollorous castelle” as Halle styles it, was 
. deposed 


® Stowe’s Annals, p. 321, &c. 
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@eposed the unfortunate. because. inefficient, monarch, Heng 
Richard the second. . . 
Kings, as Shakespeare. observes; are but weaned men, and 
Richard, according to the testimony. of Froissart, did not only» 
experience the ingratitude of man; but an additional sting was 
added, from that portion of the brute creation supposed inca 
pable of caprice either in favour or affection. His favourite 
dog deserted him, and as though endued with a pre-sentiment 
of the coming adverse fortune of his master, he fawned on 


the rival Bolingbroke. . The story as tending to illustrate Ani- 


mal Biography is perhaps worthy of- promulgation. 


«¢ Le Roy Richard avoit ung levrier lequel. on nommoit 


Math tres beau levrier oultre mesure ne vouloit. ce chien, 
cognoistre nul homme hors le Roi, et quand le-Roy vouloit 
chevaucher, celiuy qui lavoit en garde le laissoit aller, et ce 
levrier venoit tantost-devers le Roy le festoyer ce luy mettoi- 
rent incontinent quil estoit éschappé les deux pieds sur les 
epaules. Et adoncques:advint. que le Roy et le conte Derby 


parlans ensemble en la place de la.conrt dudit chasteau, et~ 


leur chevaulx tous sellez, car ils vouloient monter a cheval, ce 
levrier nomme Math gui estoit coustumier de faire au Roy ce 
que dist est, laissa le Roy et sen vint au duc de Lenclastre, et 
- Iuy fist toutes telles contenances que paravant il avoit acous- 
tume de faire au Roy, et lui assist les deux pieds sur le col, et 
le commenca ‘moullt grandement.a cherir le duc Lenclastre 
qui point ne cognoissoit ce levrier demanda au Roy, et que 
veult ce levrier faire, cousin dist le Roy, ce vous est une grant 
-signifiance.& a moy petite. Comment dist duc lentendez vous. 
Je lentends dist le Roy, le levrier vous festoye et receult au 
jourdhuy comme Roy d’Angleterre que vous serez et ien seray 
deposé, et le levrier ena cognoissance naturelle. Si le tenez 


deles vous, car il vous suyura et meslongera. Le duc de Len- 


clastre entendit bien ceste parolle et fist chere au levrier le 


quel oncques depuis ne voulut suyvre Richard de. Bourdeaulx at 


oie Oe le duc de Lenclastre*. - 
han 3 « And 


i. [Chronique de Froissart, Tom, IV. Fueillet 72. Edition de Paris 1530. } 
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« And as it Was enfourmed me kyng Richarde had a gray- 
hounde called Mathe who always wayted upon the kynge, arid 
would knowe no man else. For when so ever the kynge did 
ryde, he that kepte the grayhounde dyd lette hym lose, and 
he wolde streyght runne to the kynge and fawne uppon him, 
and leape with his fore fete upon the kynges shoulders. And’ 
as the kynge anid the erle of Derby talked togyder in the 
courte, the grayhoundé, who was wont to leape upon the 
kynge, left the kynge and-came to the erle of Derby, duke of 


Lancastre, and «made to hym the same frendly countinaunce 


and chere'as he was wonte to do to the kynge. The duke, who 
knewe not the grayhoundé demaunded of the kynge what the 
grayhounde wolde do. Cosyn, quod the kynge, it isa great. 
good token to you, and an evyll sygue to me. Sir howe knowe 
you that quod the duke? I knowe it well, quod the kynge. 
The grayhounde maketh you chere this daye as kynge of. 
Englande, as ye shall be, and I shall be deposed: the gray- 
hounde hath this knowledge naturallye: therefore take hym to 
you; he wyll folowe you and forsake mee. 

The duke understoode well those wordes, sitesi the 
grayhounde, who wolde never after followe kynge Richarde, 
but folowed the duke of Lancastre*.” 

The cruel display of the captive monarch, on his way to 
London, by the wary Bolingbroke, is finely depicted by the 


-jmmortal bard, in the conversation imagined to pass between the. 
duke and duchess of Yorke on the occasion. 


“ Then, as I said, the duke, great Bolingbroke 

Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed, 

Which his aspiring rider seem’d to know, 

With slow, but stately pace kept on his course: 

While all tongues cry’d, God save thee, Bolingbroke f 

"You wou'd have thought the very windows spoke, 
: nen So 

* This extract is from the translation of the French ‘Chronicler, made by 
sir John Bouchier, lord Berners; but a more accurate view of the author 
is to be found in a modern edition of his works, wearing an English dress, by 
4 friend and a furtherer of literature, ZThomae Johnes ied Hafod, M. Pe 
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‘So many greedy looks of young and old | oy 
_ Through casements darted their desiring eyes 
Upon | his visage ; and that all the walls, 
“With painted imag’ry, had said at once, 

Jesu preserve thee! welcome Bolingbroke ! 
- Whilst he, from one side to the other turning, 
Bespoke them thus ;: I thank you countrymen ; 
And this still doing, thus he pass’d along. 
Duch, Alas! poor Richard, where rides he the while ? 
York, Asina theatre the eyes of men, 

After a well grac’d actor leaves the stage, 

Are idly bent on him that enters next, 

Thinking his prattle to be tedious: 

Ev’n so, or with much more contempt, men’s eyes 

Did scowl on Richard : no man cry’d, God save him! _ 

_ No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home, 

_ But dust was thrown upon his sacred head ; 

Which with such gentle sorrow he shook off, 

His force still combating with tears and smiles, 

The badges of his grief and patience, 
- That had not God, for some strong purpose, steel’d 
_ The hearts of men, they must perforce have melted ; 
_ And barbarism itself have pitied him™.” " 


From a manuscript account in the Harleian collection, it 
-appears although this fortress did not fall into the hands of 
Owen Glyndwr, yet numbers of the Flintshire men took up 
arms,in behalf of their gallant countrymen, during that alarm- 
ing insurrection; and on its termination, the prince of Wales 
with that, merciful urbanity, which dignifies royalty, adds a 
jewel to the crown, and contributes towards the establishment 
of thrones, procured a pardon for his tenants; who, under the 
patriotic delusion of ideal independence, had forfeited their 
pledged allegiance, and joined in the rebellion. 

| How Owen’s policy was baffled here, while he overran most 
other, parts of the principality, carrying fire and sword with 
_ dreadful:devastation, wherever he was opposed, does not appear, 


as pencre: is a gap in history after this period for a long time. 
2U nek: Respecting 


* Shakespeare’s tragedy of king Richard the second. 
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Respecting this castle, little appears subsequently if his- 
toric records, till the civil war in the reign of Charles the first, 
when after having, from reparation, been put in a state, fit for 
defence; it was garrisoned for the king, by sir Roger Mostyn 
knt. who had been previously appointed governor: of whom — 
Whitelock makes this honourable mention. « This colonel 
Mostyn is mj sister’s son, a gentleman of good parts and mettle: 
of a very ancient family, large possessions, and great interest 
in that country; so that in twelve hours he raised fifteen hun- 
dred men for the king*.” But like mariy others in the royal 
’ cause of that period, he suffered privations, that evinced more 
real patriotism, than ever was displayed on the other side ; j 
however corrupt the system of the existing government might 
have been, on the one part; or the right of resistance justifiable 
on the other. In the year 1643, the fortress was closely be- 
sieged by the parliamentarian forces, under the command of 
sir William Brereton, and sir Thomas Myddleton; andas nobly | 
defended by the commandant ; till further tenacity would have 
terminated in the annihilation of the garrison; which, prior to — 
their caption had been reduced to live upon horseflesh, and 
that being consumed, and all other provisions failing, they 
were compelled to surrender; but their exemplary bravery 
procured for them very honourable terms; which, wakes ex- 
torted, did credit also to the assailants, | 

The castle must have been retaken by the Royalists, for in 
1645 it appears the garrison of Beeston, by articles of conven- 
tion, had been permitted to march out of that fortress, after a — 
most gallant defence, with all the honours of war, to join their 
compatriots in this. ‘The accession of strength, notwithstand- 
ing, was inadequate to the force by which it was opposed; 
for on the 29th of August, 1646, Flint Castle was given up: to 
major general Mytton: and in the following year, was, like the 
- other Welsh castles, dismantled under a general order of the 
Commons houset. Its noble governor, however, did not re- ~ 

- ceive 


* Memoirs, 76. 
* Rushwortb’s Collections, Vol. I. p. 24, 
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ceive that liberal treatment, his prowess had précired for thoxe 
who served under him; for, on being released, after a long 
imprisonment in Conwy castle, his finances becamé so re- 
duced, having expended for the royal cause upwards of sixty 
thousand pounds, that he was necessitated to leave his family 
seat in a derelict state, and live incognito at ‘an ordinary ‘farm 
house. Among other fights, resumed by the crown, on thé 
restoration, the castle of Flint was one; whére it is still vested 3 
and governed by a constable appointed under that paramount 
authority ; and who according to ancient ‘royal grants, still 
appears in the twofold capacity of military ahd mimicipal } fot 
he is governor of the fortress, and mayor of thie borough: 

The building was originally of a parallelogramie fortit; 
strengthened by circular towers at each angle: One disjoined 
from the walls, as appears by the present remains, was much 
larger than the rest; arid seems to have been aii additional 
work. This consists of two concentric circular walls, each six 
feet thick, including between them an area, twenty feét in di« 
ameter, called le donjon by Froissatt, into which; as a place of 
secutity in case of dernier resort, persoiis might retire, or re¢ 
- treat: having a gallery opening into it, consisting of a kind of 
zigzag communication, up and down, that was furnished with 
four entrances, or arched openings. This is denominated the 
double tower; and is situated at the south east end; looking 
_ toward the land. The area, or court, contains about one acré 

of ground, and this like most other ancient buildings, that have 
been altered by the vogue of fashion, in the curtain on the 
west side, the remaining windows ate in the pointed style. An 
outwork denominated a Barbican, consisted of a square tower; 
which was originally joined to the castle, by means of a draw- 
bridge; and which seems to have been a kind of posterns 
That vanity, arising out of unrestricted ambition, was eminently 
conspicuous here. It appears; that persevering monarch Ed- 
ward .the first, took up his residence, for the sake of cone 
Hating the people he had subdued, and setting an example of 
treacherous kindness to the adjacent district, of which he could 
aa ‘ Sah 2U2 only 
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only make a ‘conquest, by unfounded dengeriateatiba en mili- 
tare; in the year 1277 he granted the men.of Flint privileges. 
and immunities, by a patent, which enabled them to form a 
corporation. But it,is evident, though the writ was granted, 
and an order given, for proclaiming a market and a fair, to be 
held at Flint, that it was not executed till 1283. In this year 
the first charter was obtained, by which it was made a free bo= 
rough, was dated at Flint, on the eighth of September. Under 
this grant, the corporation consists of a mayor, two bailiffs, and 
other subordinate officers.. The charter was probably virtually 
annulled, either in the reign of the Stuarts, or during the Inter- 
regnum; for in the time of king William the third, a deed, 
which had been recognised,.as equitably established, was con- 
firmed by a new enaction. . ) honsdaytty 
Respecting élective franchise, it has been péizilouda? since 
the twenty-seventh year of Henry the eighth ; ; and in conjunc- 
tion with Rhyddlan, Overton, Caergwrie, and Caerwys, a com~ 
pound borough interest, sends one member to the representative 
assembly of the nation. The right of election is vested, in the 
persons, according td electioneering phraseology, termed 
‘ payers of Scot and Lot,’ or their under tenants : but this pri- 
_wilege has been denied, and after litigation, the pubjées still re- 
mains in.a state of dubiety*. . 
_The town, though pcan 3 regularly laid ‘out on its ori- 
. ginal formation, is a small insignificant place, as to comparative 
consequence; yet not despicable ; because it is frequented by 
many of the haut-tén, as a bathing-place ; and is lately become 
a subsidiary to the more frequented place of resort, Parkgate, 
on the opposite margin of the Dee; but the marshy beach 
renders bathing both difficult and at times inconvenient. The 
eee walls 


* Oldfield’s Hist. &c. p. 216. From this authority, it appears, that the 
tenantry, occupying, either houses, or lands, under proprietors, paying Scot» 
and Lot, were acknowledged to have a right of voting in the contested elec- 
tion for a burgess, of Flint, carried on in the spring of 1737, And by 
parliamentary logic, on a petition, whether pronounced vexatious, oF not, the 
decision was, such persons do not possess the elective franchise. ; 
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walls and ramparts have been ‘obliterated by the ‘dilapidations 
_ of time, and little is nda of the discriminating marks of military 
precaution, "re | vn Series 4 

The public buildings of the town. are not very oti ob- 
jects; though possessing local. advantages, they exhibit little 
in the exterior, to attract the attention of the traveller. — 

The Church, a chapel’of ease to Northop, is an inconsiderable 
edifice, having a’ small’tower, or rather turret, at the west end, 
covered with boards, placed in a clinker form. 

The Guzld or municipal hall is not to be mentioned 2 as an ar- - 
chitectural structure; but. 

The New-gaol, however uae agatit the idea of solitary con- 
finement may be, on the propriety and expediency of which 
much difference of opinion has arisen, 1s an economical display 
of a restraining structure; and.is one instance, among many 
others, of the happy architectural skill of Turner, a provincial | 
_artist ; whose posthumous fame can only be learned by distant | 
inguiry. 7 

The, undertaking che ‘which was completed in 1785, re- 
dounds the most ample praise, that could be given to a gentle- 

man, who though not in the highest station of life, by possessing 
" great abilities, with still greater benevolence; and approprie« 
ating both.to, the most beneficent purposes, accomplished things, 
that need, not be engraved on brass. The charity and activity 
exhibited, by an individual in, causing by his exertions the 
erection of the present edifice, a plain but comfortable building, 
contrasted with the miserable abode, designated for the unfor- 
tunate, and the accused; or those whose criminality had by the. 
procedure of law, been adjudicated guilty; a subject that must 
afford pleasure to the friends of humanity. 

The following inscription over the gateway was written by 
the late benevolent Thomas Pennant, Esq. who was a consider- 
-able promoter. of the charitable work. . hy 


~ In the 
. - twenty fifth year ofhis Majesty Geo, III. 
te the Sheriffalty of Sir Thomas Hanmer Bt, this prison was erected, 
2U 3 ine 
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esta : instead of the antient loathsome place of confinement, — 
¢ in pity eine 
to the misery of even the most guilty, | : 
to alleviate the sufferings of lesser offenders, 
| OF of the innocent themselves, 
whom the chances 
of human life may bring within these walls. 
Done at the expence of the county ; 
aided by, the subscriptions of several of the gentry, 
who 
in the midst of most distressful days 
voluntaril y took on themselves part of the burden, 
in ‘gompassion to such of their countrymen: 
on whom 
fortune had been less bounteons of her favours, 


This capital of ‘the county, owing to the great sessions being: 
held at Mold, and other incidental circumstances ; assumes the 
appearance of a deserted village. The streets though origi- 
nally regularly laid ‘out, are so broken by dilapidated walls, or 
removed houses, as to give the idea of an irregularly built place. 

When the channel of the Dee winded at the foot of: the 
castle walls*, this was probably a maritime place, that had its 
share of trade with the adjacent ports; but at present it-can 
only admit of small vessels, capable of taking the ground, at 
the ebb of tide; regular packets, however, for the conveyance 
of letters, parcels, packages &c, sail daily, the wire permitting, 
for Parkgate and Chester. ; 

Though during the bathing season some little life is excited, 
by the additional circulation of money; yet the market has 
been long discontinued ; and the population very considerably’, 
diminished. According to the returns. made to parliament: it) 


contains 309 houses, and I, 169 inhabitants ; out of which num . 


ber 262) were stated as occupted i in trade, and 233 in agriculture. 
Norruop a village three miles distant, whereis the mother 
church to the chapel of Flint,’consists of a large dispropor- 
tionate body, having at the west end a lofty and handsome em- 
battled square tower. Three menamentand in the. shape of altar 
. tombs, 


? Mooring rings are still visible in some of the remaining walls, 


» 
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tombs, have on each a recumbent effigy, and one is of consider- 
able antiquity ; but the inscriptions are nearly obliterated. The 
remainder of that decorated with a female figure, has:round it, 


( LLEWCseeeeeeeeeeeseesAnwo Domini 1482.” 5 


According to tradition her name was Lileuci’ Liwyd, a cele- 
brated beauty of that period; perhaps the same, beloved by a 
noted Bard, who coming to visit her after long absence, met 
with the same shock, as the Chevalier de Rance did; for each 
found their beloved in a coffin*.” But the effect produced, 
though pleasingly affectionate, was somewhat different. The 
Bard, after fainting at the sight, and reviving from the reverie, 
sate down and composed a beautiful elegy to her memory. 
The Count, also, swooned, but on resuscitation, he retired from 
the world; and as a commutative boon to heaven, for illicit 
love, founded the monastery of La Trappe; long distinguished 
by the austerities of its regulations. This living, in the reign 
as queen Anne, when episcopal mortuaries were by act of par- 
liament abolished, was annexed, among other compensations, 
to the see of St. Asaph. And as elucidatory of ancient man- 
hers, it is not an uninteresting document in history. From an 
extent, or survey made in the reign of Elizabeth, it was found, 
that these post-obit dues from customary right, to the bishop 
of this diocese, were on the decease of every beneficed clergy- 
man within the jurisdiction, as follows. 


se Imprimus, his best gelding, Item, His best coat, jerkin 


horse ormare. doublet, and breeches. . 

-Itent} His best gown. Item, His hose, or nether 
- Item, His best cloak. stockings, and garters. 
_ Item, His waste’ coat. Item, His purse and girdle, 

Item, His hat and cap. * Iter , His knife and gloves, — 

Item, His falchion, + my His signet, or ring of — 

Item, His best book. 1 Waynes gold 

Item, His surplice. ; 

2U4 me tk | a 
4 * Pennant’s Tours, Vol. I. p, 115. 


+ Willis’s, St. Asaph, 280, 
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In the illustration of the history of this place, and the sur-_ 
rounding district, it may be properto. advert-to- the maritime 
part of the parish, extending along | the south-western shore of 
the Dee. Several townships, or. hamlets are enumerated in 


TpneeRraeee 


Doomsday book.. Wepre is twice mentioned, as having a wood, 
a league and a half long; and one. estate possessed two vil- 
leyns, and two boors; another of one villeyn and a radman* ; 
and that it was, or had been, the property of a freeman, by the 
name of Ernui, . This furnishes a painful idea of the diminished 
population of this part of the country, owing to those baleful 
dogs of war, so. often having been. let loose to seize, kill, and 
destroy. The number of houses, now by the returns made to 


Parliament amount to a8l, inhabited by & 2212 persons, | 


rF, | 


* Radman is here evidently placed} as an inferior distinction, by virtue of. 
the feudal system, to that of Freeman. But it is difficult to: acquire, from the 
varying naturé of laws, and their diversity of ‘complexion, the exact meaning ~ 
of the term. Mention is madein Doomsday of two radmen, being given, 
probably allowed to keep, by a certain earl to R. de B. Another,person is 
said to be aradman of the bishop. A third instance occurs, of two radmen 
rendering two head of cattle as arent*. Radmen are however stated i in the 
same authentic document, to be nearly allied to Radchenistres, that’ is, per- 
sons, who held lands by a tenure of ploughing-and harrowing: a given quan- 
tity of land, at the Jord’s manour; and who seem to have been so far distant 
from the state of freedmen, that they were obliged to. perform any service, 
allotted them by the seignior. Yet another opinion is, that both the Rad-— 
mani and Radchenistres, were probably a kind of Freemen, who served on 
horseback. The latter suggestion is not devoid of probability, respecting 
the former, for the learned Selden in his * Titles of Honour” observés, that 
an order of knights in ancient times were denominated “ Rodknights, that is 
riding knights, or knight riders, which were such as held their lands by. the ser 
vice to ride up and down with their lords, de manerio in manerium; which 
under Henry the third, before Ww illiam of Ralegh was adjudged to be cause 
ef ward and marriage, Stephen of Segrave being then (as he might have good 
reason) of a contrary opinion.” ‘They were called also Radknights ; and in the 
Saxon laws were noticed under the denomination of sixhyndmen, interpreted. 
by theLatin translator, serhendman, or serving men, . 


* Rather perhaps a tax; the original is “« Redd. 21. animalia de censy.™ 
See “ Domesday Book, illustrated’’ p. 808, . ” 
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In this township, some years since, a very'strong pier, or 
jettee, was erected, to meet the channel of the river, for the 
protection of vessels bound to, or from, Chester ; forming as it 
were a kind of roadsted in case, of adverse winds, or very bois 
terous weather. Not far distant from Euloe’ are numerous. 
potteries, that manufacture considerable quantities of coarse 
earthen ware, which is principally sent coastwise as far as 
Swansea, or exported to Ireland. 

Besides the potter’s clay, an argillaceous substance of a deep 
grey colour, similat to the celebrated Stourbridge clay, abun- 
dant near that town in Worcestershire is found, admirably 
adapted to making of what, are termed fire-bricks, from their 
being capable of resisting high degrees of heat. . The clay lies 
in beds of great thickness, and is dug up in an indurated state, - 
similar to shale rock; but becomes softened, as it is exposed 


_ to the atmospheré, when it soon obtains the requisite ductility 


for the brick-yards. The bricks are made of various sizes,’ ac- 

cording to, the purposes for which they are meant. to be ap- 

plied. . Those denominated bearers, weigh, from.one to two 

«hundred weight, Those are used for lining the lead smelting 
furnaces; in which they are set not in mortar; but in a ce- 

ment, formed of the same kind of clay with which the bricks 

are manufactured. 


Northop, has to boast of an extraordinary, if not a great cha- 


} racter, WitxiaM ‘Parry LL, D. who had a mind, but let it .di- 


verge from rectitude, under the influence of the dangerous 
doctrine of venial faults being allowable; though they may . 
be suchg§as fall under the ciass of crimes. His own statement, 
and probably a correct one, is, that his mother was of a respec- 
table family, by the name of Conwy; and his father, whom he 
does not designate, married. two wives, from whom he had a | 
legitimate offspring of thirty children; and after seeing them 
handsomely provided for, died at the very advanced age of 
one hundred, and eight, On the contrary, his enemies, with 
infantile policy, endeavoured to degrade his character, while. 


jacreasing his eclebrity: reporting, that his father’s name was 


; Cor aia 4 Horry 
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Harry ap Dafydd, who kept a small pot, or public house, in 
this village, His abilities, however, were great, otherwise 
they would not have brought down upon him the consideration 
of the court. He,’as a member of-the Commons house, first 
rendered himself obnoxious to the ministerial party in the ar- 
bitrary reign of Elizabeth, « the glorious days of good queen 
Bess,’ by having had the courage to lift up his voice against, 
what from conviction, imagination, or the spirit of intrigue, he 
considered a violation of human rights, in a social state. He 
opposed the bill for the « expulsion of Popish priests ;” for. 
which he was committed to prison; and afterwards liberated, 
on making the required submission. He subsequently conde- 
scended to be sent out as a foreign spy; in which capacity, 
agreeable to the spirit and practice of espionage, deceived both 
parties; and fell prematurely, a deserved victim to intrigue, 
having been caught in the snares of his own duplicity. 
- Adjoining to Flint is the precinct of Atiscross or Croes Ati, 
that gave name to a cantref, or hundred, where stood a cross, an 
usual land mark in days of yore ; particularly in cases of dis- 
tinction, betwixt lay and ecclesiastical property. Tradition” 
states, a large town once existed at this place; and the founda- 
tions of buildings have been discovered in ploughing. But’ the 
_ abundance of Scoria from lead ore imperfectly reduced, which 
contain fragments of melted, and unmelted metal, amounts to a 
convincing proof, that smelting was carried on here; and in 
the adjacent district at a very remote period. The works in 
Flint are situated nearly on the confines of Holywell. The 
boundary between the parishes consists of a small niandering 
rill These form the lost links of the chain of Metallic opera- 
tions in this direction, on the left bank of the Dee. They are 
generally known, under the denomination of © the salt works, 
a name which has been supposed to imply, that. this had been 
the site of tide water pits, or pans, for procuring salt, by means 
’ of evaporation, prior to the erecting furnaces, for the fusion of 
fead ore. , | 
On the lower Chester road, as it is termed, on the slope of a 
ise Puts , hill 
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hill whose. aspect is towards Flint, about a mile from the vil- 
lage of Northop, the prospect opens.in a most. gratifying, man- 
ner; but the scenery, to have its most pleasing effect, must be 
viewed at high-water. When it is the time of low ebb, the 
estuary of the Dee dwindles into.a narrow insignificant stream ; 
circumscribed by, long, broad, and. dreary banks, or rather a: 
beach consisting of an intermixture of sand and ooze. At full 
tide the Dee assumes the appearance of an arm of the sea, 
when it is enlivened by numerous vessels, floating on the sur- 
face, and which spreading their varied canvass to the wind, as 
they make the numerous tacks, with the town of Great N eston, 
Parkgate, and other villages on the opposite shore, are. seen to. 
advantage, and produce a very pleasing effect. 

Eulo castle, from being situated ina sylvan dingle, is with, 
some difficulty found, without the assistance of a guide; though, 
it lies, not more than a quarter of a mile out of the Chester 
road. The ruins exhibit. the remains. of a large tower, that on 
te the adverse front was of a semicircular shape, measuring on one 
diameter, about. fourteen yards; and on the. other, nearly; | 
twelve. This appears to have been further defended by a. 
kind of horn work, now consisting of a ruined wall. At the 
. extremity of. an, oblong area, or court, is a ruined circular 
tower, finely ornamented with the clinging ivy. The whole 
appears to have been isolated by art, or nature; one side by a 
deep. ravine, running, beneath it; and the other by a wide ar- 
tificial foss. _To shew the necessity of attending to etymology, 
as a branch) of knowledge, closely connected with general and 
particula® history, a brief quotation from the father of British: 
topography, and whose statements, considering the time in 
which he wrote, must be admired for their accuracy ; will suf- 
ficiently demonstrate, _« Hoele communely caullid’ in Eng- 
glische Poele, and as some say, it is the same name, that we: 
called Hughe.” are a 

-« Hoele, a gentilman of Flyntshire, that by auncient accustume 
was wont to give the bagge of the sylver. harpe. to the best. 
| harper of, North Walys, as by a, pyvilege of his,auncestors, 
; dwellith 
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dweltith atv'Penrine yn’ Flyntshire*.” He hath’ also a” ruinous: 
castelet, or pile, at a place’ caullid Castell Yollo.. This word 
Yollo is the same in Walsehe, as Lluelings anid Luidovicus in 
Latinet.” » hugh 1 ih 

From the. yours tower, at the end of the fortrenst' is ob= 

tained » a commanding view of three densely wooded glens, 
which suggest the idea of darksome solitude. 

Coed Euloe one of those narrow and depressed. defiles, ever’ 
dangerous to an advancing, but still more so, to a retreating’ 
web willever be memorable for the signal defeat of invading 
_ forces; led on by king Henry the second, against the Welsh, in 
year 1156." ‘Fhe advanced’ guard was met at this place; ‘by the 


sons of Owen Gwynedd, princes David and Conon; while the 


main body of the» Cambrian forces, under Owen Gwynedd 
were in ‘camp. near Basingwerk ; and the ‘impertant event is. 
- thus related by a most authentic historian! vi Lh J 
(A.D. 1156, king Henry raised a very great. army, S 


he Sc onaan from all parts’ of England, with purpose: to sube i 


all North ‘Wales, being principally moved hereto, by. the inti 


gation of Cadwaladar the prince’s brother, whom Owen Gwy- 


nedd; for what reasons not known, deprived: of his estate; and! 


banished the country. | Also Madoe ap Meredith, prince’ of 
Powis, who maligned the liberty .and privilege of the princes. 


of North-Wales, who owned subjection to no other than the. 


king of England, whereas those of Powis. were obliged to do: 


homage to the prince: ‘of North Wales, did jointly consent to. - 
/ * 


this invitation. The king of England accepted ‘of. their pro-. 


| ne led his ey to wer Chester, and encamped tipon the Sh 


as marsh 


he eee 
ti 


a 
# ¢Mr. Pennant observes, we know of no such place in the pn ; but. 
suspect that the gentleman: intended, was Thomas ap Richara ap Howel, lord — 


of Mostyn, a gentleman contemporary with Leland.’ 
+ Leland’s Itinerary, Vol. V. p?53. Now agreeable to the genius of the 
ancient British language, Powel is a contraction of ap Howel, that is. the son 


of Howel; and Hugh is a very distinct name. Euloe castle is probably a ~ 
corruption of Castell Iolo, or Edward’s eastle; and that monareh paek have. 


caused it to be erected. . q § ; 


* 
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marsh called Salthey, in Welsh Morfa-Caer-Lleon: Prince 
Owen, all this while was not ignorant of this intended Beat dae 
and therefore having made all possible preparations to confront 
- the enemy, he marched his army to the frontiers of England, 
and encamping at Basingwerk, resolved to give the English 
battle. King Henry understanding of the prince’s resolution, 
detached some of ‘the chiefest troops out of the main body, 
under the command ‘of several earls and other lords, and sent 
them towards the prince’s camp. But after they had advanced 
some little way, and were passing through a wood, called Coed- 
Eulo, David and Conon, prince Owen’s sons, unexpectedly set 
upon them, and what by the advantage of the ground, and the 
suddenness be the action, the English were, borne down with a 
great slaughter, and those who sano, narrowly escaped to 
the king’ 's camp. This was a very unwelcome: beginaing to 
‘king Henry; but however, im order to prosper better here- 
‘after, he thought it advisable to decamp from Saltney, and to 
rank his troops along the sea coast, thinking thereby to get be- 
twixt prince Owen and his country, which if he could effect, 
he was sure to reduce the Welch to a very great inconveni- 
ency. But the prince, foreseeing the danger of this, retired 
. with his. army to a place called Cil Gwen, that is, Owen’s re+ 
treat, which whea king Henry perceived, he let fall his design, 
and came to Rhuthlan, W. Parnus writes, that in this expedition 
against the Welch. King Henry was in great danger of his 
/ life, in passing through a strait at Counsylth near Flint, where 
Henry earl of Essex, who by inheritance enjoyed the office of 
bearing the standard of England, being over-charged by the 
‘enemy, east down the same and fled: This accident so encou- 
raged the Welch, that they bore on 80 violently, that the king ! 
bimself narrowly h satee having of his party Eustace Fitz 
John, and Robert Curcie,: two valiant knights, together with 
several others of his nobility and gentry slain in the action*.” 
3 Qn this occasion a. circumstance, happened, elucidatory of 
he military: 


* Wynne’s Hist of Wales, p. 173. 
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military manosuvres, and of the effects produced by exaniples, 
set by commanders. In this second attempt, within the same 
year, to repair the damages sustained at Euloe, and to recover 
the disgrace his arms suffered on that occasion, it is extraors 
dinary, that the king, by no means deficient in martial talent, 
should suffer himself to get into the same difficulties, his de- 
tached brigade had experienced so recently before; and be 
himself entrapped in the same snare. The defeat, from the | 
above authentic, though brief narrative, was so disastrous on 
this second rencontre; that several of the chief barons, and 
knights were slain: and such was the confusion, produced in 
the English army, by the promptitude and courage of the 
Welsh, that a general panic seized the most heroic in the field. 
The hereditary standard-bearer, Henry de Ksser, a man of-ac- 
knowledged valour, found his cuurage forsake him on this try- 
ing occasion: he flung down the royal ensign, and under the 
influence of fear, arising from an tangpentmaiate apprebessiey, 
cried out ¢ the king was slain!!!’ 

A modern author, speaking of this place, i is at a 1 loss to know 
the exact line of road, which the crusaders, viz. archbishop 
Baldwin, and his co-itinerant chaplain, ‘pursued from Basin= 
werk to Chester; but most probably it was through Flint, 
Northop, Euloe, and ccleii ak at each of which places there 


are some remains of antiquity*. 


Giraldus, however, in sani terms gives a clue to the Hed 
they took, the only one, then, passable through the mountain- 
ous defiles of the country. For he states, that having taken up 

their abode at an abbey, which he denominates a cel!, for one 
night; on the morrow they proceeded by a long and tremen- | 
dous journey, to ‘ Coleshulle, or the hill of coal: and after ex- 
periencing great trepidation by being obliged to pass the path- 
less desarts, through the dense and darksome woods in the vici- 
nity they left on their right hand, alias the south, the place 

where Henry the second on invading the country, and com-— 
“S mencing — 


* Hoare’s Giraldus, Vol: LI. p. 399. 
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mencing hostilities with the ardor of youth, without the expe- 
rience of age; and*neglecting the wisdom of antiquity, daring 
to enter a fortified wood, suffered for his rash presumption, in 
thus having imprudently thrown the military die*, 
Giraldust, living in an age of miracles, falsely so called, 
when the pretence was set up, and the power blasphemously 
assumed, without the sanction of that awful Being, who 
alone, and only can, suspend the general laws, by which the 
system of the universe is ‘governed or -controuled;-relates a 
story, that if true, would be a very valuable document; as 
corroborating the multifarious instances of instinct in some 
parts of the brute creation, approximating so near to reason, as 
to confound physiology, and perplex inquiry, respecting the 
intermediate link, which forms the concatenation. And still 
further, in an historical point of view. For it would tend to 
prove, that the generally received opinion, of king Edgar 
having extirpated wolves, out of this portion of the island, by a 
commutative tax, as before alluded to, is an error, which with- 
out due investigation, has been improperly handed down, as a 
fact to posterity. A young Welsh gentleman, who fell in this 


battle, 


* « Transeuntes in cellula de Basingwerk pernoctavimus. In crastino 
vero longum vivumque per loca sabulum non absque formidine permeantes, 
silvestria de Coleshulle, id est, secundus nostris diebus cum primo Walliam 
hostiliter intravit, juvenili impetu et inconsulto calore, arctum illud silvestre 
penetrare presumens, cum detrimento suorum ‘et damno non modico ambi- 
guam bellorum aleam expertus est*.” . 

t In hac eadem sylva de Coleshulle interfecto juvene quodam Cambrensi 
per exercitum predicti regis transeunte, leporarius ejusdem inventus est per 
octo fere dies absque cibo domini cadaver non deseruisse, sed illud a canibus, 
lupis, et avibus prorsus indemne fideliter et admiranda in bruto dilectione 
conservase. Quis itaque patri filius ; quisne Euryalo nisus: quis Tydeo 
Polynices ; quis Pyladi Orestes, hunc dilectionis affectum exhiberet? Ob 
hujus igitur eventus gratiam leporariique favorem, diutina fere jam fame con- 

“fecti, ab Anglorum populu Cambriz gentibus inimicissimo corpus jam feeti 
dum debito humanitatis officio cst tumulatuint, 


* « Itinerarium Cambrie,”’ p. 145, quarto edition, published 1806. 
+ © Itinerarium Cambriz,” p. 147. 
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battle, it is said, was aiateered eight days aussie whose | 


corpse was prevented from becoming the prey of voracious 


fowls, wolves, and other wild animals by the guardianship of. 


his faithful dog; which attended the carcass, for that length of 
time ; and must have been, as destitute of food, the while, in a 
very emaciated state. This instance of fidelity, the monk com- 
pares.to the inseparable friendship between Nisus and Euryalus ; 
Polynices and Tydeus ; Pyladus and Orestes; deciding at the 
close, in favour of the brute creation. It is, however, a~dif- 
ferent instance in conduct of the kind of dog, the Leporarius, or 
greyhound*, previously adverted to, from a description of 
Froissart; though it accords with the one given of Dhawelyn! S 
: Kelert, in the account of Caernarvonshire. 


HAW ARDEN, 

Commonly called Harraden, or Harding, is a considerable 
town, neatly built; containing according to the census taken in 
1801, 760 houses, and a population amounting to 4071... > 
- This place, like many others, owed its origin to the erection 
of the castle. | At an early period, it had, as a territorial PED: 
perty, two names; one in Welsh Pennard halawg, signifying 
the head of the salt marsh, it being to the north of the exten- 
sive flat, lying between this place and Chester, known by the 
appellation of Saltney marsh: a. principal part of which is 
within the precincts of this. county. Though an excellent 
road was formerly made, and a canal running parallel) with it, 

cut 


4 


* Dr. Caius says, it takes the English name uf pit * quod pre- 
cipui gradus sit inter canes”, standing the firstin rank among dogs.. And 
from an ancient British adage, “ Wrth ei Walch ei Farch wi Filgt yr ad- 


wuenir Bonheddig, it was a mark of nedaghon among the Welsh, at an early" 


period: for the interpretation is, that you may know a gentleman by his 
hawk, his horse and his greyhound. . Indeed by the forest laws, enacted 
during the reign of: Canute, in England, no person ‘beneath that rank, was 
permitted to keep a dog of this kind,” 


ae 
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eut for the conveyanceof coals to the vessels navigating the 
‘Dee. But the one is in a neglected state, and the other intirely 
disused. This tract appears to have been granted, as pasturage 
for the abbey of Basingwerk, ‘by Robert, lord of Mold, who 
annexed a similar. privilege, at the same time to the inhabitants 
of the township of Hawarden; it having received the new 
.appellation of Haordine in the Saxon Dom-bock. This was 
probably an early British post of the Cornavii, who prior to the” 


| desperate opposition of the Ordovices, had to defend this part 


of the country, against the invading Romans. Truman's hill, 
as it is called, with several other ancient fortified heights in 
the vicinity, formed after the British manner, afford corrobora- 
tion to the conjecture. | 

Hawarden appears to have been a drcng hold of the Saxons, 
and on the invasion of William the conqueror, was found in 
possession of Edwin the valiant, but wicked sovereign of 
Deira; a region of which the present Northumberland formed | 
apart. The Saxon prince had been assisted by the father, and 


‘ on his demise, attempted to pay the grateful tribute due, in 


waging war against his successor, and son*. Here on driving 
the Welsh prince from his territory,,the miscreant, or mis- 
guided King, had probably a palace, a residence, from whence 
he might hear, if not see, that his cruel orders had been exe- 
cuted ; and where he might enjoy the vindictive pleasure of 
receiving the communications, that his exterminating plans 
had been carried into effect. 

At the conquest this place was comprehended in the singular 
grant, previously mentioned, made to Hugh Lupus; and after- 
wards was held by the tenure of seneshcalship, under the earls 
of Chester ; by the family of Monthault or de Monte-alto ; who 
after becoming barons of Mold, were made still more illus- 


 trious, or- at least increased their armorial bearings, by one of 


“2X o*.) them 


* Turner’s Hist. of the Anglo Saxons, Vol. I. p, 142; and Bede Hist. 
Ecclesiastica, Lib, 1, Cap. 1X. 


é 
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them marrying Cecilia, a daughter of Hugh D'stany, eat] of 


Arundel*. | . ad 


Tt was pr obably built soon ‘ip itt Conguelt, for it appears é 


to have been’ in possession, according to a. respectable eenea- 
logical author ityt, ‘of Roger Fitzvalerine, : a. son of one of the 
numerous adventurers, that espoused the cause, ya followed 
the fortunes, of the Norman conqueror. The Monthault fa= 
mily, who held it subordinately, as stewards i in the palatinate of 
Chester, made it their principal residence ; but upon the an- 
- cient title of that earldom becoming extinct, this with the other 
fortresses annexed to the honour, were. resumed by the crown. 

A very curious and singular piece of history is” connected 


with this fortress, arising from those contingencies of warfare, | 


which no sagacity” can foresee, nor limited” power prevent: 
» certain occurring circumstances, which’ if laid hold of with 
promptitude, pursued with ba ge! and conducted by wisdom, 
evince in the agents political prowess; and lead almost toa 
certainty in me event, toa successful i Issue, 
_. There is a tide i in human i re ES he al 
Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. oe et 
. Suaxesreans. ai 


* 


On the bionic out ofa rebellion? the potent earl of Pies. 
ter, having obtained possession of Henry the third, and his son 
- Edward, after the’ ‘battle of Lewes; committed the latter to 
“close custody in the dastle of Hereford ; and carried the other 
about, as a state pageant, to further his insurrective designs. 


In 1264, this intriguing Simon de Montfort held an amico- poli- 


tical conference at this place, and entered into an iniquitous 
league, with Llewelyn prince of North Wales, by which each 


reciprocally pledged his honour, | to promote the execution of 
their respective PJans A Beases or ‘rath truce, was by this - 


5 


- compact, 


Gibson’s Camden, Vol. II. p. 826. eee eg a 
# Collins’s Peerage, Vol. I. p. 48, . 
® Bf Fa 


% 4 * 
+2 woke» 
* tw id 


i «" ai ae * “i 
a a a, ee 
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compact, made between the marches of itheahive., and .the 
Welsh frontier ; and in the succeeding year, June 22d, after a 


ta! variety of manceuvres, the captive monarch was, under €xist- 
Bas circumstances, necessitated to renounce. his assumed rights, 


with the other unjustly acquired. possessions; when this fortress 
with several others; were > conilitionally given up; and the still 
more mortifying sting to the feelings of the invader, the sove+ 


_reignty of Wales, and the’ homage and fealty of its baronial 
suffrage : the barons being: obliged, by the treaty, to make 


their submission for their tenures to Llewelyn the prince of 


‘Wales, instead. of Henry king of England, By a treaty, the 
“consequence of this, signed at Montgomery, it was agreed, 


that in future, the Dee should be the boundary from Wiral in 
Cheshire, to Holt in Denbighshire; and thence 1 in'a direct line 
to Pengwern, the present Shrewsbury*. goon 

On the suppression of this rebellion, which hed been insti- 
ica, and conducted. in a masterly manner, by the earl of 
Leicestert, Hawarden reverted to the crown} under ecclesias- 
tical, or rather papal power, by an -admonitory bull, issued 
ex cathedra from the reigning pope, to Ostoboni, the then le- 
gate’ to ‘the’ Welsh prince, requiring him to surrender what 


territory he had lately taken, the strongholds it comprised’; 
‘and an unconditional. dereliction of the: late confederacy. 


Though the mandate did not produce the desired effect, at the 
than it soon after operated | in,a powerful manner; for it 


a ; cima Sere apa! ike brought 


@ This is “Gifferently related in “Warrington 5 Hist. of Wales, Vol. Il. 
p- 194. But the Annales Cestrenses” are probably a better authority. 

- t Of one of these Welsh expeditions, in his father ‘Henry’ s time, there is 
a letter preserved by Matthew Paris, froma soldier of-fashion, describing the 
distresses of the English army, in very spirited terms. “ We lhe here’? says 


be 7: watching, praying, fasting, and_ freezing ; -we. watch for. fear of the 


Welsh, who beat up our quarters every night; we pray for a safe passage 
homeward; we fast, for hardly, have we any food, the half-penny loaf being 
raised to five pence ; and we freeze for want of warm clothing, and having 


, only a linen tent to keep out the cold*. 


As quoted in Yorke’a Royal Tribés, p53, See also Rymer’s Federa, 


_ Vol, a, p. 300, 
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brought about ‘a Siddnion amongst the partiés.: ~The ‘eile of 
the Marches, desirous of liberating prince Edward,’ made a 
grand effort, and obtained possession’ of the whole country; 
lying between Hereford and Chester. ‘This occasioned a revo- 
lution, favourable tothe royal cause. Leicester broke up under 
these varying circumstances with Llewelyn, joined the more 
powerful side ; and after many conflicts, disgraceful to both, he 
condescended, for the sake of putting an end to an unprofit- 
able contention, and with a view to re-cement the union ;. the 
Earl made an offer of his dau ghter, Eleanor de Montford, to the 
Prince of North Wales, which according with the amorous dis- 
position, and the prey of Llewelyn, was a proffer not to be re= 
jected. | ' aie 

_ From the treaty. arising out of this ebdinoidenta paciticsttas) 
it is probable the castle was destroyed by the.command of 
Llewelyn; for among other articles of agreement, the Prince 
‘stipulates to restore to Robert de Montalto, his lands in Ha- 
warden; and restrains him by an additional clause, from erect- 
ing’ any, castle, fortress, or stronghold for the ensuing thirty 
rami EN 7 iid hay 

“The restrictive ‘injects Hea. like all aidh as are dic: 
tated in a tyrannical,spitit, unsupported by an adequate force, 
fell, from its imbecillity, to the ground. For it appears, that 
during the insurrection, headed by David a Welsh chieftain,’ 
who had been recently reconciled to his brother, and led on> 
his valiant. men to exonerate his country from the partial load 
of oppression, took the castle in 1281 by a coup de main ; made — 
prisoner the justiciary of Chester, Roger de Clifford; ¢ and hor- 
.ribile dictn’ put the whole garrison to the sword*. 

This, and other desperate acts of the two brothers, soon 
brought things to an issue; the total subjugation of Cambria to 
the crown of England. He did not, however, long survive this 
massacring system, for his cruelties were quickly punished, by 
Tetaliative justice. — pe eg yd?) ee ie 
| 3 f Afier 


* Wynne’s Hist. of Wales, p. 286. 
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vi After the death of Llewelyn, and the subjection” of Wales; 
David suffered for this in a most severe and distinguished man- 
ner; being the first in England who died as a traitor in the way 
in use at this time. He was. a prince of a most unamiable 
character, equally. perfidious | to his brother, his: ‘countrys 
and to Edward, his benefactor and protector.. In the writ fr 
his trial (which was before the whole baronage of England) 
Edward . enumerates: his ,kindnesses to him in this. pathetic 
_ manner. Quem susceperamus exulem, nutriveramus orpha- 
num, ditaveramus de propriis terris nostris, et sub alarum ‘nos: 
‘trarum chlamide foveravimus, ipsum inter majores nostri pa 
latii collocavimus. The last’ proved his greatest’ misfortune. 
He might have pleaded exemption from the English jurisdic- 
tion, and flung a strong:odium on the tyranny of the conqueror; 
had he not accepted a barony, a seat among | the English peers. 
He was in the same situation as the duke of Hamilton.in later 
times; who denying the power. of the court, was told that he 
was not tried as a Scotch peer, but as earl. of Cambridge, a 
peerage bestowed on him by his unfortunate master. 

David was condemned to four species of punishment; to be 
drawn by a horse to the place of execution, as a traitor to the 
King, who had made hima knight ; to be hanged for murdering 
Fulk Tugald, and other knights, in this castle; for his sacri- 
lege in committing those murders on Palm Sunday, his bowels 
were to.be burnt; and finally, his body was to be quartered, 
~ and hung in different parts of the kingdom, because he had in 
different parts conspired the death of the King*.” 

After the death of David, ‘Hawarden appears to have been in 
the family of Montalt, for a considerable period ; ; and owing 
~ to the variable nature of property, arising from the uncertainty 
of life, the demesne descended to the Stanleys. earls of Derby. 
And on the demise of James, the noble and heroic earl, who 
being taken in the unfortunate affair, at the fatal battle of Wors 
Kealete ond. beheaded by the. insurgents in 1651 5 it. was. pure 

RIB ocners | _.. chased 


ee Carte's Hist, of England, and Rymer’s Federa, Vol, Ildp. 248, 
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chased under the ever-memorable, and ‘commemorative seques- 
tration act, by Mr. Serjeant Glynne ; a character celebrated a8 
a changling in the various politics of the day: ‘whose péculiar 
and distinguishing characteristic features, will hereafter be 
briefly detailed. » ~ But a veil shailhere be drawn over domi- 
eiliary concerns, and the reader’s attention merely called to ya 
most interesting: point, Teapseting, the consequences, arising out 
_ of revolutionary | measures. On the Restoration, an order was 
issued from the house of Peers, that. the estates of several no= 
blemen alienated under the late iniquitous statute, above named, 
should revert to their proper owners. ~ This induced Mr. 
Glynne, to tender a lease of the estate of Hawarden, for three 
lives to the Stanley’s. The proposal however was indignantly 
refused, and after an unsuccessful struggle, by various applica- - 
tions to the courts of law, and the paramount authority of .Par- 
liament; the earl was obliged to condescend to compound for 
" his own freeholds: and after obtaining, in this manner, his pre- 
s _ viously purloined property; he for a consideration; granted it 
to Mr. Serjeant Glynne, his heirs, assigns, &c. and it is now 
vésted in the family, as part of the niconsieg: of ‘Sir Stephen 
Glynne, bart. | 1 
«¢ Jt appears by these Latliisira as if the Parliament was 
fearful of the consequences of even an act of justice ; for, 
during the long troubles, there had been such vast change of: 
property,-effected by such variety of means, that it was appre- 
hended,; that the enquiry into the causes, and the dispossession 
of numbers who had quietly enjoyed such property from their 
fathers, might be attended with the most inflammatory ‘conse- 
quences. It is likewise probable, that many of the members 
might be interested in the event; therefore, they were deters . 
mined to stop at once any proceeding, that might tend to af 
fect the fortunes of themselves, or friends. Numbers of sales. 
were made by the loyalists, under the influence of fear.’ They 
were content to receive a trifle for the purchase, rather than 
lose the whole by violence ; for there were very few who had 
not incurred a premunire under the’ruling powers, which they ~ 
DIE 0 pay “were 
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were glad to get clear of, by a seeming volantar; ¥ sale. _ When 
they were thus disappointed in the hope of rerenjoyment of 
their fortunes, they laid the blame on the King, and inyented 
the calumny ¢ of his rejecting this bill, after it had been passed 
unanimously by both houses *. ad sh 

_ During, the civil wars, it suffered that tee ie forte, 
as it is falsely termed, which most of the strongholds did in the 6 
island, on that occasior nt an early part of the contention, | 
it was seized by. the anti-royalists, and garrisoned with pare 
liamentarian forces; being treacherously given up by the be= 
traying governor. An attack was made upon it in the year 
1643, with a handful of men, as it were, that had been by the 
duke of Ormond, dispatched from Ir eland, under the command 
of lieutenant colonel Marrow, These having landed near 
Tre- -Mostyn, proceeded to invest the castle of Hawarden ; and 
attempted to. reduce it to submission, by a verbal summons, 
sent with an Estafette, accompanied by a tr umpeter, as the 
-avant-courier. This produced several written communica- 
. tions between the Royal _ cayalier,. and the commanders of 
the fortress 5 strikingly illustrative of the complexion of the 
times t. But after all the efforts on the side of the loyal cause, 
had not fresh resources been found, more physical power ap- 
plied, and the necessity on the ware of the defenders, owing to 
« By want of provisions, affording additional strength to the ‘as- 
sailing party, the menacing eloquence might have been una- 
vailable for a considerable period. So < after a fortnight’s 
siege, and much ink and little blood spilt, the castle being i in 
want of provisions, was sur rendered to sir Michael Earnley, on 

2X4 condition 


. Pennant’s Tours, Vol. = Pp. 131, and Drake’s Parliamentary History, 
“XXII. - F f R 


+The ridiculous letters, that passed between the Abhteodiine parties, re- 
corded in Rushworth’s Collections, Vol. WH. display a mode of gasconade, 
worthy to be placed with the account of battles, fought between Cranes and 
s Pigmies; that of ‘ Thomas Sandford, captain of firelocks’ is a fair specimen — 
ot Hhodomontadliny, menace, 
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condition to march ‘out with. half arms, and two pair of colours ; 
one flying, and the other furled : and to have a adi eenreer 
: to Wem or Nantwyche.’* ea RE 


The royalists appear to have been in possession of the castle 
subsequent to the surrender of Chester. On March the 17, 


1645 after sustaining a close siege, for one month, it was by 


the king’s mandate reluctantly given up by the governor, Sir 
William Neal to general Mytton; and on the 22d of Decem- 
ber in the same year, the parliament, alarmed for their own 
safety, arising from opposite factions, and disaffection among 
their troops, ordered this with four other castles, they had ob- 
tained possession of in North Wales, to be dismantled ; that is, 
80 far, as to be rendered for some time untenable. 

The present remains, had it not been for the laudable cu- 
riosity of the present worthy possessor’s grandfather, would 
have furnished but a very inadequate idea of this, for a long 
period, important fortress, He caused a vast quantity of rub- 
bish to be removed ; and the foundations laid open; by which 
it seems to have been of* a pentagonal shape, with a strong 
square entrance gateway, on its widest side; and on -another 
a kind of barbican. At one angle was placed the keep, or Ci- | 
tadel, consisting of a circular tower nearly intire. The other 
parts comprise fragments of walls, and various buildings; par- 
ricularly some artfully contrived subterraneous rooms, sup- 
' posed to have been appropriated, as places of confinemen , for 
the security of prisoners. The situation was eligible, being on 
an eminence, and was further defended by broad and deep 
fossa. These now form picturesque ravins, being filled with 
timber trees of fine growth. The ruins have ae been ine 
closed within. | 
_ HawarDEN Pank, the ‘seat of the late sir Stephen Glynue, 
bart, whose heir is at presenta minor. The house a handsome | 
modern structure, was erected in the year 1752, by Sir John - 
wills: Numerous paintings decorate the different apart- 

, - ments ; 


e Rushworth’s Collections, Vol, Il, p ty," 
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ments; bat the collection principally consists of portraits. 
Four ‘pictures, part of the collection, made by sir Kenelm 
Digby, representing in half length, the evaiigélists, have con- 
siderable merit. They are considered the production ‘of Va- 
LENTINE, who copied the style of Carayaccio, and evidently 
improved upon the model he studied. 

Among family portraits are two of that amphibological cha- 
racter, the able political lawyer in the time of Charles the 
first, and during the interregnum, Sir JoHn Griynne. . He re- 
ceived his academic education at Hart Hall Oxford, and after- - 
wards studied at Lincoln’s Inn, where he became a bencher. 
His talents were quickly discovered by the popular party; 
and through the tide of opposition, he was soon buoyed up 
above the common level. _ He became steward of Westminster, 
was returned for five Partanenss that sate in the year 1640; 
was made recorder of London; and at length lord chief justice 
of the upper bench. His elevation appears to have been owing — 
‘to the active part he took, in the ‘impeachment of the earl of 
Strafford ; and the arraignment of the twelve bishops. The 
former diifareariite peer observed on the conduct of the prose- 
cution, that Palmer and Whitelocke treated him like gentlemen 
though they omitted nothing material, that could be urged 
against him! but that Glynne and Maynard, acted towards him 
like advocates, Butler in his Hudibras had probably this cir- 
‘cumstance in view, when he thus facetiously Sines id the 
two characters, ! vo 


= “ Did not the learned Glynne and Maynard, 
| To make good subjects traitors, strain hard*,” 


The crafty Cromwell ‘made: him one of his council, and 
iaaaes him on the committee, appointed to inquire into the 
title, most proper for the usurper to assume; on which occa- 
sion. ithe learned serjeant informs his patron, that a monarchical 


goyerament 


* In the late bishop Hurd’s elegant work intituled “ Dialogues and letters’ 


-on'chivalry, is a curious illustration of this subject by abet Chon hag posthu- 


mous conference, Ka 
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government essential to the settlement of the nation, when, the 
Kingly_ office had previously nine years before, in_ 1648, been 


voted by the ruling | powers, to be not only mposeganel yh * 


burthensome and dangerous®. ~ ea 


He contrived to keep in office till the. Restoration, sm like 
the nototious vicar of Bray; he prudently and promptly. deter- | 
mined to submit to the new government; and by the most. bare- 


faced adulation, that ever disgraced the calendar of flattery ; ; after 
having been one of the ablest supporters of the protectorate, 
he was received by the reinstated. King with the most distin 
guishing attention ; and obtained honorary marks ‘of “royal fa- 


your; for he was appointed prime serjeant, himself. knighted, 7 


and his eldest son created a. baronet... He appears however to 
have been of considerable. service, “i sitting in the conven- 


tion Parliament, as a representative. for Caernaryon ; 3. assiste. 


ed by his advice, to obtain the act of general amnesty; and 
particularly in his judicial capacity, establishing the first. pree 
cedent of granting a rule for zew rial, in cases where excessive 
damages had been aw arded by the partial, or inconsiderate 
verdict of a jury. The late possessor of Hawarden made very 
considerable improvements, both to the house and park, _ By 
turning a public road ina. different direction, including the 
rains of the castle within the pleasure grounds, which are exe 
tended, and ormamented. with numerous | plantations; taste has 
greatly embellished a pain Hee § that ds, seen to advantage. at 
both approaches, on ‘the roads leadng from Chester and Mold. 
The Church is a plain good building; but not remarkable as 
an architectural structure. The dewits and emoluments an- 
nexed, form. an object of more distinguished consideration. 
The benefice is an anomaly, as to the usual form of episcopal 


_ government, for, though the lord of the manor, as patron pre, 


sents, and the bishop of Chester, as the diocesan inducts; yet 
the rector has a peculiar exempted jurisdiction ; having the 
power to grant matrimonial licences, register wills,. give pro- 


bates; and perform all acts of a slfragay aah ‘ordination, © ‘3 


and 
nee if 
ant 


ai 
» 


sie 4 we 
of “ Drake's ol ae History. 


¥ 


as 
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and confirmation. For the exercise. of alh phiviiehes he | 
holds a kind of consistorial court where, attended by his proc- 
tors, he presides as judge. But the living, as it may well be 
ealled, is a striking. instance of one, among the numerous irre+ 
gularities, that arise in the course of time, under the best ins 
tended authorities; and of those excrescences, which for want 
of occasionally regulating the system, grow out of it, and de- 
form. the. fairest constitution. The annual revenues are now 
calculated at full, if not wpwards of, three thousand pounds. The 
parish receives: — hundred. per annum from the river Dee 
pompanys granted under an act. of parliament, passed for im- 
proving. the navigation of the Chester channel, as 2 commuta- 
tion for the privilege of inclosing eight hundred acres of land, 
belonging to Hawarden; which lying on the north side of the 
river, was deemed essential, to carry the project into effect 5 
either for securing the channel, or remunerating any losses, 
that might accrue to the ad venturers in the undertaking*. 


_. CAERGWRLE wira HOPE. 


These are here’ joined, because, though at present two dis- 
tinct villages, the former is comprised in the latter, as the 
parish of» ‘Estyn, or Hope ; and conjunctively form a prescrip- 
tive borough, which together with Flint, &c.-as :previously ob- 
served, sends one member to the British senate. To this Le- 
: land alludes, when he observes. “‘ The toune of Hope now 
decayid was sumetime burgesid, and privilegid, and is caullid 
yn Walch Cairgorles. Ther ‘stonde yet great walles, of a 
-castell set-on hylle, wher be eh good mille stonis of a vine: 
girthet.” ae ie 

~The etymology of the name ave to this place, suggests 
the idea, that it was once tabs by the Romans; Caer- 


= a 


“ gator-Lle, 


| * For a further account of: sthis company, see Beauties Vol. IL. -p, 231, 
and Pennant’s Hist. of the parishes of Whiteford &ce. P. 186. 
“ peneary, Vol. ¥. p. 36. 


™ 
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gawr-Lle, or the camp “of the. gigantic legion: ‘the Britons 
having conferred that distinction onthe twentieth, or victrix, to 
which this was an equivalent. appellation. | Hence. originated 
the fabulous story of Chester, their principal station, havin ng been 
built by amighty giant, called Lleon Gawr. art RE 
The conjecture of its having been once in possession we the 
Romans, has been confirmed by indubitable remains of | ‘that 
people.. A Roman hypocaust or sudatory, a species of vapour 
bath; was discovered by a gardener, while digging. << It was 
five ells long, four broad, and about half an ell “high; ‘encom- 
passed with walls, hewn out of the live rock. ‘The floor we of 
_ brick set in mortar; the roof was supported with brick pillars ; 
and consisted of polished tiles, which at several places: were . 
perforated: on these were laid certain brick tubes, which cars 
ried off the force of the heat, and thus as the poetsaith, — tas 


\ 


——-— Volvebant*hypocausta vaporem. ibis pF 
The Hypocausts breathed out a vaporous heat*, ” 


It is well known to persons conversant with history, how 
partial the Romans, as luxury in their manners increased, were 
- to baths of various descriptions; such as Balnea, Therma, Hy- 
pocausta, &c. and whose particular work this was, is evidently 
pointed out, by some of the tiles being. inscribed Lecin XX, 
or twentieth legion, which was. long stationed at Deva, or 
Chester. In addition to this, large beds of iron scoria, have 
been discovered near Caer Estyn, the supposed remains of 
Roman smelting works; and the vestiges of two roads, one in 
a direction for Hawarden, and the other looking towards Mold, 
which are traceable in several places. Caergwrle, therefore, 
appears one of the outposts to the grand station ‘Deva, for the 
defence of the frontier: and more CSOSA to. ‘Protect the 
mining districts. 

The situation was subsequently occupied by the Britons, 
who erected a castle pce the's summit it oFa lohty hill. But in 

: | MGs what 


( ¥* Gibson’s Camden, Vol. ILp, 828. 5 a 
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what period, or by whom. built, is not ‘ascertained; yet evi- 
dently prior to the reign of Henry the second ; for in ‘the 
“reign of Owen Gwynedd, it formed part of the possessions of 
a chieftain, named Gryffydd Maelor. It afterwards must have 
beentaken by the English forces; because Edward the first made 
a grant of this stronghold to prince David. Afterward it was 
retaken, and the. king bestowed it on his consort Eleanor ; who 
rested here on her journey for her future acouchment at ade 
naryon: whence the name was changed to that of Queen Hope. iP 
While the. king and queen. were there, this fortress was either ~ 
by. accident, or: design, set on fire, and the interior of the strue~ 
‘ture burnt *. Birr de ee 
In 1307, dis. castle and manor were euatiea to John de 
mnie, upon, the express stipulation, that he should repair 
the Cor theak: then in a ruinous state. » 


' 


. When it was dismantled, or dilapidated are, swith the name of 
its founder, equally buried in oblivion... Churchyard deaeihet 
it as being in a shattered condition, about the latter part of 
the sixteenth century ; as Leland had done, who had been his 
; precursor in description, . 


“ Cagoorly comes, right now to passe my pen, ‘ 
With ragged walles, yea all to rent and torne; 
As though it had, bin never knowne to men, 
Or carlesse left, as wretched thing forlorne : 
bi nt Like begger bare, as naked as my nayle, 
— Itlyes along, whose wracke doth none bewayle, 
But if she knewe, to whom it doth pertayne, 
What royalties , and honors doth remayne | | 
-. Unto that seate, it should repayred bee, 


! For further cause, then common people set. 4 
sis ! 4 


a 


* 


“The: gs now Ba hibiene, a@ most. picturesque ruin, was) 
erected on the summit of a lofty rock, isolated from the sur- 
rounding high land, and precipitous on one side, which formed 


2 natural barrier : ana the others et are very difficult of ac- 
; am 
"% CeSs, 


* Yorke’s Royal tribes, Note to p: 63. 
ot Worthines of Wales, ps 122. 


, 


‘4 “cess, W were defended bi ih 
strata. ‘Though apparently. from: the present - remains, -con- 
a sisting | of a mutilated circular tower, and a few fragments of 
walls, it was never a very large structure ; 3 yet possessing such 
; a defensible site, and aided by another British post, Caer Es- 
_tyn, formed of one ditch, and rampart,. -on the opposite eleva- 
‘tion, must have been of considerable importance, as caleu- 

“ Tated to defend one of the passes for English troops to the in- 

_ terior of Wales : for here the little valley narrows almost toa 
close, leaving little more space, than is sufficient for. the Alyn 
to flow through its romantic dingles, till the country’ opens in 


; denominated French burrs. 
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: cep. fossa, excavated ‘out of the solid 


the distant vale, and ee river expands at. the” village” of 


; : P DRS 5 “au SP re Bo. 
Gresford. aa i ’ eet. \K. an SA 4 H Tee pene ‘ ‘i Oa: 


Nearly the whole of thid rock: i is composed « af Br scia, 


that mixed kind of grit stone, SO Coarse in its texture, age 
wear the appearance. of small pebbles, imbedded i in monde” a 
‘substance capable of being: adapted for molindary purposes; 


though the mill stones are not equal i in’ tik hous to what : are 


y Y 
7 a 


The adjacent hills consist of limestone, quantities ow htelt is 


quarried ; burnt into lime on the spot; and most of it carried 
into Cheshire. In the overlay of loose earth are numerous ans 
tediluvian organic bodies, called by fossilists entrochi and as- 


‘ groites ; which are supposed to be the remains of some sort of 


Asterias. A singular kind found here with protuberant joints, 
is conjectured to have been parts of the species denominated 
by some naturalists A, arborescens* t, oF arborescent sea star: 
the branches of which have a very near resemblance to these 
substances; being of a cylindrical shape, and made up of se- 


veral articulations, Chaneg.' in few instanced Peeing an inch 
4 


Ane 


rene are two springs; ‘the waters of which are cil impreg- 
nated with muriate of soda. ae are nearly like. those of the 


cele penye 


' * The Asterias caput Meduse of Linnewus, 
g : 


* 
= 42 
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celebrated fountain rat Barrowdale, neat me in ihe” county 
of Cumberland : ; ‘though not - “equally potent; ‘approximating 
nearersto the. peaked. of sea. Water. These- were formerly 
much frequented, ‘as medicinal resources ; particularly “t by 
scorbutic patients. The dose was from one to two “quarts” iw a 
day; j and many, ‘to increase the strength by diminishing the 
quantity of’ aqueous matter, boiled the water till half was 
wasted, through evaporation. The. effect produced taking 
” “them: in this ¢ quantity, is purging: for they ; act as a powerful 
‘cathartic, and generally produce nausea. In small. doses they 

, “operate as adiuretic. They are serviceable in most cutaneous 


a 


affections, and in some’ obstinate chronic disorders, as elephan- 
tiasis’ ‘an _scrophu a, &c. removing \ vascular obstructions, by 


a 4 ‘ 
defecaiing the sanguiferous system of acrimonious matter. In. ~ 


"ry weather pigeons resort td these springs, to ag Wy the 7 
exystallized | particles. : , 

Hors, that gave the ‘appellation to the tract, Peston deno- 
minated Hopedale, i is ‘meéntioned asa small hamlet in Doomsday 
book, held. by one Gislebert. This on the division of counties, 
made by Edward the first, was added, as a parcel of Flintshire; 
but on the new regulation, that took place in the time of Ed- 

ward the eighth, it was annexed to the county of Denbigh ; 
and again soon afterwards restored to its original shire. 
* The village of Hope lies about a mile from Caergwrle castle, 
‘and like it is ‘situated on an eminence. Inthe church, dedi- 
‘cated to St. cy nfar, are two mural monuments, one decorated 
with two kneeling figures: but ‘the inscription gone. Another 
commemorates sr John ar evor knt. secretary to the earl of 
ss Nottingham, the conqueror of the boasted invincible armada, 
and comptroller. ‘of the aay in the'time of Elizabeth and J ames 
i the first. 
~The firs st. charter ¢ to this plce uch comprehended with it 
oer als under the name of Hope, w was granted by the black 
q Prince, and dated. at CHesteni in the year 1351. By which au- 
thority the constable of the castle, viz. Caergwrle, for the time 
peeing should be mayor of Hope; who to qualify for the office, 
: “ §was 


i 
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was bound by the ‘condition of the grant, after receiving the. sa 
crament, to take an oath on the holy Evangelists, that he would 
preser ve inviolate the privileges of the burgesses, as spe 
-cified in. the said charter: and that be should annually, from 
| among ‘their number, choose two bailiffs, on Michaelmas day. 
Various privileges and immunities were conferred, according 
to the nature of the times ;, all which were re- -confirmed by 
the second patent. : 

Pras Tuc, now the seat of Mr. Ronn,” was built by sir J ohn 
Trevor, a collateral branch of the Trevalyn family of the same , 
name, in the year 1610. The architect is said to have been 
the only one of. celebrity, in ‘the reign of Charles. the first, 
Inigo Jones. This assertion has been doubted, from, the style . 
of the building ; Suikb not being decorated with the Gothico-Ita- 
liam of his early plas; nor displaying the pure Grecian, which 
by a corrected taste,, he acquired:in the latter ‘part: ‘of his sci- 
entific career, , | 

The house, however, . is a, 2, good mansion, for the ti time in 
which it was er ected, exhibiting great regularity, and a certain 
portion of that grandeur, aes arises from. simplicity of de- . 
sign. It consists of a bold centre, comprising, a noble hall, 
forty three feet long, by twenty three in width ; from which a 
spacious staircase leads to a dining room over, of the same di- 
mensions; and above are three other rooms in gradation. 
Each angle is flanked by a wing, or square tower, containing 
also five stories ; ; and the whole is included in a walled court, 
while the ogee parapets contribute to give it a singular effect... 

Heartsueats Hatt, belonging to Guillym, Lloyd Wardle sg. 
is beautifully situated on a gentle slope on the opposite side of 
the vale. It is a large handsome modern square mansion, 
having three fronts, with an excellent range of stables and. of 
fices, peeping through fine plantations in the: back ground, 
From the elevated situation, the house and grounds appear to 

‘great advantage, from the road leading to Mold. | 
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Or Mould, called in Welsh Yr Wyddgnig, is a market town, — 
situated ina small, but fertile plain, surrounded by rugged 
hills, richly productive of mineral treasure. It consists prin- 
cipally of one long and spacious str eet, com prising 682 tiie, 
and has a population amounting to 4,235. 

On the north side is a mount, partly natural, and partly artic | 
ficial, from whence is a fine view of the circumjacent country, 
with Moel y famma, rising proudly pre-eminent among the 
Clwydian hills. This mount is now called Bailey hill, from 
having ence had ballia upon it; for the Normans taking ad- 
vantage of an eminence so defensible, made it the site of a 
strong castle. ‘Though arduous of ascent, from its declivous 
sides, it’was further defended by ramparts, and surrounded by 
deep’ fossa. © It appears to have been divided into three parts; 
the lower, and upper ballia, and the donjon, or keep. The 
only remains are a few stones of the latter building, lying © 
about the artificial elevation. 

The fortress was probably erected by Eustace de Cruer, who on * 
William Rufus entering the Welsh’ frontier, enlarged the'sys« 
tem of lords Marchers, by creating more, and increasing their. 
powers. On which occasion the above baron, ae sia ar for" 
the territory of Mold and Hopedale*. 

In the reign of Henry the first, it appears among the posses- 
sions of Robert de Montalto, high steward of Chester; and at that 
period it was a very strong fortress; had endured ‘several 
sieges, without being obliged to surrender; for according to | 
hisiory, its first reduction was by sterm, in the year 1144; with: 
the Welsh forces commanded by their intrepid hero, prince 
Owen Gwynedd, ~ . | 
_ Subsequent to this period it ait = many sibs cbaiees 3 some- 
times being alternately in the hands of the different belligerent 
parties ; and was completely demolished during the desperate 
mroggle, maintained under the extraordinary prowess, displayed 

ca ad thoy hh oene 
hs Welsh Chronicle, p. 151. In Wynne’s History, of Wales, p: 117. Edi 
tion of 1774 this nobleman is named E ustace Cmer, 
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by Owen Glyndwr. It was subsequently re-edified ; and again, 
in 1267, wrested from the hands of the English; and finally 
destroyed by Griffith ap Gwynwyn*. Soon after it was rebuilt, » 
and restored to the family of Montalt. Wey from want of | 
issue male, it reverted to the crown. 2 ae Res 

The church is a very handsome edifice siden built j in ie 
time of Henry the seventh, from the style of architecture, 
according with ecclesiastical structures, erected about the same » 
period. The windows are wide having  obtusely pointed. 
arches, aud the walls, towards the parapet, are decorated with’ 
the representations of various animals, carved m stone. -It con- 
sists of a nave, and two side ailes, with a tower at ‘the _ west 
end. ‘The latter though a more recent structure, isimacor 
responding style: an uniformity not commonly’ observed. in é 
modern architectural reparations, or additions. ‘The interior is 
florid; and though wanting in chasteness of design, is not ine: 4 
elegant.. The pillars, supporting the arches, that separate the , 
ailes from the nave, are clustered ‘columns, composed of four ’ 
¥ound pilasters ; which, with their foliated capitals, assume the 
appearance of lightness, and taste. Above these, between 
the arches, are angelic figures, presenting shields, respec- 
tively charged with some emblem, allusive to the Saviour’s 
passion ; or the arms of such benefactors, who contributed to-. 
wards the erection of the edifice. Among the former is a 
Veronica} : and among the latter, different quarterings of the 
Stanley family. : 


EE ee 


A mural monument has a label, wie two figures, as sup-" 
porters, one representing an angel, and the other a bishop. 
The inscription, 


Rorrus PMissrong pivInA Epsvs Assay. 


This is a cenotaph to the memory of Robert Warton, atias 
Parfew, wee was abbot of Berniondsey i in Surrey 3. and in the 
yeary 
* Wynne’s Hist. of Wales, p. 279... ey ark bs 


+ This is a representation’of a precious relique, preserved in St. Peter’s 
church at Rome viz. the face of Christ, impressed on a handkerchief : which, 
as the legend states, was presented to him on his. way to crucifixion ; and 
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year 1536, was elected bishop of St. Asaph: Having been a 
great benefactor to this place, induced some persons to pay him 
this postumous tribute of respect. 

In the south aile is a superb monument, commemorative of 
_ Robert Davies Esq. of Liannerch, who died May 22, 1798, at 
the age of forty-four. This affords one of those numerous ina 
stances of that licence, taken by artists; which can only be to- 
lerated, when directed by taste, or dictated by necessity. It 
consists of a fine figure, not badly executed, in a standing at- 
tude; but to misguide, instead of instructing posterity, clad after 
the Roman costume. This practice, so often adopted by status 
aries, cannot be too much reprobated. If the arts are to be- 
subservient, which they certainly were intended, as handmaids 
to history, then they ought to represent thitigs, as they really 
are; aud not by laws of misrule, become the powerfully ope- 
_ ative causes of perpetual aberrations from truth. 


-“* To shew 
The very age and bod y of the times 

‘iit "Its form and pressure.” : 

Some little “allowance, with respect to ‘dimensions, or size of 
the figures, may perhaps be allowed the sculptor; but the 
garb, visage, &c. &c. should be strictly copied, as tending to 
elucidate the manners and customs of different countries, and 
distant ages. Anachronisms of this kind, tend to destroy the 
unities, both of time and place, and confound things, which pro- 
priety dictates should ever be kept separate and distinct. 

An epitaph, composed by Dr. Wynne for himself, and en- 
graved on the stone, during his life time, deserves notice, not so 
‘much from the excentricity of the thing, as its containing a 
laudable testimony against interment within the walls’ of a 
place intended for devotion: and sets an example, strongly re- 
prehensive of sepulchral flattery. 


William Wynne of Tower, D. D. 
Some time fellow of All Souls College Oxford, 
te BY 2) ° | @nd 
by wiping his face received the miraculous stamp. This was denominated 
Vera Icon, or the real image, which receiving adoration, was soon personi- 
fied, and placed in the calender, under the name of St; Veronica. 
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and rector of Llanvechan in, this diocese, 
departed this life [March 3d 1776 . 
. aged 77 *.] 3 
Tn conformity to an antient usage, 
froma proper regard to decency, 
and a concern for the health of his 
fellow creatures, he was moved to give 
particular directions for being buried, - 
' in the adjoining church-yard, 
and not in the church. 
and, as he scorned fluttering of others 
while living, he has taken care to prevent 
being ti ited himself when dead, 
by causing this small memorial to be 
set up. in his life-time. 
God, be merciful to, me a sinner ! 
Heb. DDUW, Heb-ddim. 


In the vicinity of Mold, are large cotton mills for spinning 
the wool into thread, belonging to Messrs. Knights and com- 
pany. Several seats, the residences of independent gentlemen, ° 
who live on their own estates, which became thus diyided by 
the operation of the law, called gayel-kind, decorate this part 
of the country. 

LrEswoop belonged to the late sir George Wynne. It isa 
latge handsome mansion, situated on a fine slope, surrounded 
with lawns and woods. The grounds, entered by a most mag- 
nificent gateway, are tastefully laid out, and from some parts of 
them i is obtained a most commanding and diversified view. | 

‘Tower, or Bryn Coéd, belonged to the late Dr. William 
> Wynne, of facetious memory. This,’ though not a large edifice, 
is curious, as affording a singular kind of domestic architec- 
ture of considerable antiquity. It is a specimen of. what are 
termed border houses, on the confines of England and Scotland. 
The structure is a square tower, consisting of three stories, and 
in is ceiling of the basement is still shewn a staple, by which, 

with 
The dates, included within brackets, were wsrinek after his decease, i im 
the parts left blank for the express. purpose. . 
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with a rope suritihat'y punishment was inflicted upon the men 


of Yale, that fell into the hands of those inhabiting Ystrad Alyn. 

Neravuis Hatt, the seat of Miss Gifford, is a fine old man- 
sion, built in 1638, by John Wynne Esq. near which ‘stands 
Nerquis chapel, remarkable in this part of the kingdom for 
having what is termed a spzre steeple. 

Tothese may be added Frox, Penrrenosin, Gwysaney, and 

Ravat, the seat of Thomas Griffith Esq. ‘The house is a’good 
structure, built by Evan Edwards esq. in the year 1634; and 
like most of the’ mansions, erected in Wales about that period, 
is in the form of a Roman H, This style of domestic architec- 
ture was adopted at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, and practised more,. or less, till the close of it. By 
marriage it was conveyed into the present family. Here is a 
small collection of paintings, among which is’ a portrait of the 
founder by Vandyck; and two fine heads of Richard earl of 
Dorset, and his countess the celebrated Anne Clifford, done on 
wood. Several family pictures executed in a style, evincing 
| great merit in the artists, are by two, omitted in Mr. Walpole’s 
list, Edward Bellins, and Gilbert Jackson; and who flourished 
about the year 1632. 

Near this latter is Maes y Garmon, or the field of Germanus, 
celebrated in history for the decisive victory, obtained here in 
the Easter week, A. D. 448, by the British christians, over ‘the 
combined pagan Picts and Scots. The Christian army was led 
on by the two missionary bishops from Gaul, Germanus, and 
Lupus; the former of whom, appears | to have. been appointed 


to the command ; which having accepted, he ordered a general 


shout, previous to the commencement of the action, and the 
word he gave was Alleluia. This thrice repeated by the ats 
tcridihg priests soon was quickly caught by the soldiers, who 
bellowed out the sacred sound, with such extatic force, that the 
re-echoing hills, by their reverberations, struck terror mto the 
enemy; who from dismay were confounded, and flying on all 
“sides were pursued by the Britons; so that few were left alive to 
relate to their ftieriie, the disastrous story... This victory, from 

4 os WSL! i the 
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the above circumstance has by most historians been denémiy. 
nated * Victoria Alleluiatica.’ A pyramidal stone column was 
erected on the spot, in. the year 1736, by Nathaniel Griffith 
esq. the then possessor of Rhual; on which is the following in- 
scription commemorative of the sanguinary event, 


* Ad annum 
| ~CCOCKX 
Saxones Pictique bellum adversus 
Britones junctis viribus susciperunt 
Jn hac regione, hodieque Maes Garmon 
Appellata: cum in prelium descenditur, \ 
Apostolicis Britonum ducibus Germano : 
Et Lapo, Christus militabat in castris ; 
’ Alleluia tertio repetitum exclamabant, 
Hodie agmen terrore prosternitur ; 
‘Triumphant 
“Hostibus fusis sine sanguine ; 
Palma side non viribus obtecta, 
*, M. P, 
In victoriz allelucatica memoriam. 
PS SO Gs 
MDCCXXXVI*.” 


Kruxen is visited by travellers for a sight of the church, | 
which has a remarkably handsome carved roof, brought from 
Basingwerk abbey on the dissolution of that house. _ ‘ 

In this parish is Kirkrn Hatt, the property of Thomas Mostyn 
Edwards,esq. near which is the Ffynnon leinw, which ‘Camden men- 
tions as flowing and ebbing with the flux and reflux of the tide, 
But as it exhibits no such phenomenon at present, it is reason- 
able to suppose, the statement must have been made upon 
some mistaken authority. It isalarge oblong, well, surrounded 
by a double wall; and from the circumstance of its being ge- 
nerally full, obtained the epithet, from Lleinwi to fill, 

— Moel 


* Mr. Griffith appears to have copied an anachronism of archbishop Usher 
in stating the time in which the battle took place. Rymer in his Fodera, 
Vol. I, 443, mentions the event, as shappening about 447 ; and Mathew ef 
Westminster in his History 152-154, fixes the date A. D, 448, 
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-Moel'y Famma, the highest point of the Clwydian hills, has 

lately been selected, from being so conspicuous to the sur- 
rounding country, as the spot, to commemorate the unusual 
event of a british king reigning for fifty years. At the meeting 
of the nobility, and gentry of this, and the adjoining county of 
Denbigh, to celebrate the jubilee, held on that anniversary, it: 
was unanimously resolved, to erect some monument on an ad- 
vantageous site, as a lasting memorial of that event, A sub- 
scription was immediately entered into for defraying the ex- 
pence; and a committee formed for receiving the names and 
‘donations of others, favourable to the measure: a plan; pro- 
proposed by an ingenious and able architect, Mr. Harrison, 
was approved of by the committee; which after some little | 
further deliberation, was finally adopted, and is now putting in 
execution. 

Inthe vicinity of Kilken are very considerable lead mines and 
other works. Peny Fron belonging to Mr. Ingleby is incalcu- 
‘ably rich, having one vein consisting of solid ore, from four to 
five feet thick, exclusive of numerous smaller seams: and se- 
venty tons of ore have at times been obtained in the course of 
oné week. The work is often-impeded, particularly in wet 
weather, with the influx of water which is drained off at a con- 
siderable expence by means of pumps, worked by a steam en- 
: gine aided with a water wheel. © The ore is mixed with a small 
portion of Black jack, and 18 therefore not so valuable as what. 
‘is obtained higher up the stream. 

Liyn y Pandu vein found in Cefn Kilkena spot of sedis, 
held under @ lease granted by lord Grosvenor belonged to the 
late spirited and indefatigable miner and manufacturer John 
Wilkinson esq. This contains one head of solid ore upwards 
of six feet wide ; another four feet; and the width upon the 
bottoms that is the extremity of a drift or level, on an ave- 
rage two feet for an extent from eighty to ninety yards; The 
ore dug is of two k.nds, denominated by the miners blue, and 
white : the former yielding sixteen hundred weight of lead gee 
ton, and the latter thirteen. 
? tie aca The 
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The smelting houses range on the margin of the river, so that 
the ore immediately as dug is reduced by fusion into metal; cast 
into pigs, and a portion of it manufactured almost on the spot. 
A mill, belonging to the former work, for rolling lead into 

sheets, has its apparatus put in motion by a water wheel. 

Moel Arthur, is another lofty portion of the Clwydian hills, 
on which is a fortified camp, after the British manner ; which 
_was, to select the most inaccessible heights, and to render them 
__still more defensible, on their assailable sides, by-the addition 
of deep ditches, with lofty banks, formed either of earth, or 
loose stones; the area having generally only one -entrance : 
seldom, or ever, more than two. The camp of Caradoe, which 
that prince occupied, previous to his caption by the Romans, 
so laconically described by Tacitus, is a fair specimen of such 
strong holds, « Tune montibus arduis, et si qua clementer ac- 
-cedi poterant, in modum valli, saxa prestruit*.’? The one in 
question exactly answers to this description, it having two very 
deep fossa, with corresponding valla, on the approachable sides. 
and on the precipitous one, is a smooth terrace, apparently le- 
~ yelled by. art, for exercising the troops. This was a post, that 
formed one link in a chain of fortifications, originally formed 
for defending. the country of the Ordovices, and subsequently 
occupied by their successors, for a similar purpose. This line 
commenced probably at Diserth, but evidently at Moel Hir- 
addug, a rocky hill in the parish of Cwm, near the sea, on the 
north side of the county; and passing in a south easterly di- 
rection, fronted the territory, possessed by the Cornavii, «| 

Beneath this hill, is the little pleasant valley of Nannerch, — 
watered by the small river Wheler; which having its origin 
here, hastens through the connected valley of Bodfari, to join 
its waters with the Clwyd. » 

Penpepw Hatz,.a good mansion, the. residence of the ne 
Watkin Williams Esq. is an. ornamental object in this. fertile 
tract: and at,a small distance from the house, is a carnedd or - 

| tumulus, 


* Annales, Lib. XII. c. 33, 


‘“ 
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tumulus, and a few upright rude. stones, fasion ri re- 
mains of a Druidical eircle. ) Wer 

BoprFari has generally from the name, ak! other eireuri+ 
stances, been conjectured to be the Varis of Antonius. But 
neither Mr. Pennant, nor his mvestigating friends, could dis« 
cover, after the minutest examination, any vestiges of its’ ever 
having been a residence of the Romans. The disappointments, 
arose from having been misled, perhaps,.by a name. For it is 
highly probable, that Caerwys was the site of the station in 
_ question; and while the latter lost the name, being sunk under 
the British appellation, this, as an adjacent village, retains its 
original distinction Bod-Vari, or a township, belonging to the 
station Varis. | 

Bachecraig¢ in a, flat, skabospatd with woods, is a singus 
Jarly constructed mansion, built of brick, late the property of 
Seignior Piozzi*,in right of his wife of literary celebrity, the 
widow of Henry Thrale, esq. and daughter and heiress of John 
Salusbury esq. The house consists of a kind of centre, with 
three adjoining sides, or wings; which form a quadrangle, m- 
closing a square area, called the court. The principal part 
- comprises a hall, with an adjoining parlour, of unusual dimen- 
sions; and the other parts of the building are carried up to the 
height of six stories in a pyramidical shape, terminating with a 
_ .cupola. From thé nature of the plan, many of the rooms aré 
_ small, and the whole, for hospitable residence, extremely in- 
convenient, Some painted glass in the windows represent 
the arms, appropriated to. the knights of the Hody Sepulchre ; 
and. one shield bears. a family coat, charged with a heart, in- 
seribed ¥e ) ' ial 

4567 
RC 

The date refers to the time the building was erected; and 

the initials, pointing to the name of the founder, in conjunction 
with 
* Mr. Piozzi died in the year 1809, and a misnomer occurs:in what gene+ 


rally i is a very accurate obituary, “* died March——at his seat Bryubela, in 
sine aihoitd 
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withthe Christian name of his lady, have beneath, the allusive — 
motto, “ Cor unum, via una.’ From this and some letters. on 
the front, - swith the date: 1567,°and on the entrance gateway 
1569; it appears to /have been erected by sir Richard Clough, 
in the reign of queen, Elizabeth. 

Sin Ricnarp ‘Cuoven was one of those mutta cha- 
racters, that occasionally arise, to check the arrogance assumed 
from birth ; and'to moderate, if not repress, the exclusive claim 
to greatness, ‘set up by persons, who boast of their high de- 
‘scent, for he could say “ stemmata quid faciunt.” He was the 
son of a person ina very low menial situation at Denbigh: and 
by his natural talent, and active energies raised himself into — 
notice ; acquired wealth, and obtained dignity. ‘ His first-step 
in life was becoming a chorister in the cathedral of Chester. 
Afterwards he was apprenticed to the celebrated sir Thomas 
Gresham ; and in the course of a few years. connected with 
him,.as a partner in trade. He soon rose into eminence as the 
most distinguished merchant’ in Antwerp, in’ which city the 
latter part of his life he chiefly resided, and where he died, and 
his body lies interred, except the heart, which was. trans- . 
mitted in an urn to England, and deposited in the church: of 
Whitchurch i in hisnative county. 

He appears to have been of the Roman catholic religion, 
having probably imbibed those’ principles, by long residence 
among people of that persuasion. ‘He made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, where he was madea knight of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
and then adopted the badge of the: order, the ‘five crosses for 
family arms. He accumulated so much’ wealth, that’ his name 
beéame proverbial, like that of Craesus, « Efe a aeth yn Clough,’ 
or fie is become a Cioucn. Besides amply providing for two 
daughters, and a natural son, he left the great tythes of Kilken 
to the grammar school iat Denbigh, and gave several thousand 

| pounds 


Denbighshire Gabriel Piozzi, esq. husband of Mrs. P. the once , cele- 
pai Mrs. Thrale*.” 


\ ae 


2 
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_ pounds towards erecting the Royal Exchange: so that he may. 
be considered a joint founder with sir Thomas Gresham, of that 
public structure. On the latter person the greater part of his 
wealth is said to have devolved, according to an early commu- — 
tative, or mutual agreement, that one,.or other should have the 
benefit of survivorship. Sir Richard died first, and the boon 
‘descended to sir Thomas, who lived till the year 1579, 


‘ 


CAERWYS 


Or Caergwys, a small market town, containing, according to 
the returns made to parliament, 162 houses, and 773 inhabi- 
tants, derives the name from Caer a fortified city, and gwys 
summons; it having been originally a Roman station, and 
afterwards a seat of judicature® : the assize, or great sessions 
for the county of Flint being held for several centuries at this 
place. But its former magnificence is. extinct, the glory of it 
gone, its beauty faded, and the fame only remains. <« Stat 
nominis cumbra.” Camden observes, that, ‘ the name favours 
much of antiquity, but I observed nothing there, either an- 
cient, or worth notice.’ Caer, however is the name the Britons 
gave toa place, or station, that had been fortified, or occupied: 
by the Romans, and this exhibits a Roman plan, the streets 
crossing each Alber at right angles: and numerous copper 


~ 
4 


coins 


* Tt appears from the grievances Jaid before John Peckham, archbishop of 
Canterbury, who had ex professe constituted himself arbitrator between king 
Edward the first, ‘and prince Llewelyn, that the men of Tegengl, or Te- 

_ gengyl, complained of a gross infringement of their privileges, by the, jus- 
ticiar of Chester; and asserted it wag their indubitable right, to be tried ac- 
cording to the laws of Wales, and at the usual places for decision, either 
Rhuddlan, Tref. Edwin, or Caerwys. Afterwards it recovered its privileges, 

“had its municipal buildings, and was of considerable consequence for cen- 

turies ; till about the middle of the seventeenth ; when the sauce! business 
wag removed to Flint*, _ 


| # Wynne’s Hist. of Wales, ps 287.&c, Appendix p, 382, 
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coins of different eihperors ‘also were disedt cred, sortietime 
sirice, in a field below the town. There lately remained ais 
monn iate store beating a Latin inscription, in rather uncouth 
Jetters.” 

ee Hie Jactt MULLER Bo-os-+éeowees Ay fitrecuisldoaiee?™ 


‘This stone measuring four fcet six inches in height, and 
three in breadth, was evidently sacred to the memory of some > 
héroine, who probably fell in battle at the period the Romans 
were in possession of this island*. A. tumulus is near the site, 
and numbers more are scattered aboua the vicinity. The mea-. 
surement in a direct line nearly answ ers to that, laid down in the 
Roman Itinerary of Antoninus ; wlxere the. distance between | 
Varis and Conioviur is stated at nineteea miles; by the’ pre- 
sent road it is somewhat more; but till the relative ptoportions 
of a Roman mille passus, and the E.aglish statute mile, be as- 
certained, it will be impossible to arrive at accurate adjustment. 

In subsequent ages this town had to boast of being the Athens 
of North Wales, as the place whiere a kind of British Olympics 
were performed, it being the seat of the Eisteddfod, ot sessions 
of the Bards and Minstrels: the grand théatre, where in ho- 
viéurable contention they tried th eir skill, poured forth their 
extemporaneous effusions, awaked their harps to melody, 


‘© And pave to raptore all (Th bit treinbling strings.” 


“Under ie British princes the J $ards and Minstrels were as+ 
sociated in corporate, or rather collegiate bodies; into whieh 
none were admitted, but. such.as bad given proofs of their skill 
in the réspective sciences, beforé proper judges’ appomted to 
preside on the oceasion, under a formal commission from the 
“princes of Wates; arid, after the conquest of the country by 
the English, froma similar instru ment of authority, issued by 
the kings of England. 

Ik 


* This has reeently been removed, an @ placed in Mr. Pennant’s al at 
' Downing. 9 
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it has been haneiia by Mr, ae a in his history, that 
the tale of Edward the first’s cruelty to the Bards, has no foun- 
dation, but an. obscure tradition 5, and a slight hint in the. his- 
tory of the Gwydir family, An edict probably might have 
been issued at that time, for imposing silence on an’ order 
whose power was great, from. the influence. it possessed 
over the passions, and prejudices of the populace; but it 
appears, that successive monarchs thought it prudent, asa 
political measure, to have recourse to the same means, and en- 
courage a similar description of persons, to monly the rude 
manners of a ferocious people, 

With the Celtie nations the Beirrd, called Bardi in Latia, it 
has been observed possessed very great authority, from the 
nature of their office, and the implicit confidence of the people. 
The German tribes were roused to energy, and animated in 
battle, by verses, delivered ina deep and solemn tone by this. . 
order of men*. And among the Gauls they panegyrised the - 
characters, by emblazoning the actions of eminently heroic, 
Gal virtuous men; and particularly eulogised the memory of 
such, as fell in their country’s causef.. And though the insti- 
tution is mow dissolyed, and the character officially no more: 
yet those who « born with music in their souls, and wish to 
feast on raptures.ever new,’ will consentaneously say, 


* But hail ye mighty masters of the lay, 
Nature’s true sons, the friends of man and trath ! 
Whose song, sublimely sweet, serenely gay, _ 
Amus’d my childhood, and inform’d my youth, - 
O let your spirit still my bosom sooth, — 
Inspire my dreams, and my wild wanderings guide ! 
Your voice ‘each’ rugged path, of life can smooth ; 
For well i know, where-ever ye reside 
‘There harmony, and peace, and innocence abidet.” 


Probably Minstrels, a as well as Bards, were under certain re- 
gulations i in the time of Druidism, The former evidently were 


, F an 
+ Martins de Mortal Peep i By 
¢ Strabo, Lib. 1V. p. 302. 
+ Beattie’s Minstre}, book the first. © 
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an existing order, as well as the latter, in the seventh century 3 
for it is stated of Cadwaladar, the last pendragon of Britain, 
who died at Rome in the year 688, that being attended by his 
nobles at an assembly similar to those about to be described, a 
minstrel performed on the harp, in so discordant a manner, or 
in-such a dissonant key, that a royal mandate was issued, pro- 
hibiting bim and all others of his order, under pain of a most 
severe penalty, from ever playing on it any more: and order-" 
ing, that they should, in future, adopt that of Mwyen Greynedd, 
or the pleasing one of North Wales. : 

Subsequent regulations were made respecting these orders 
by Bleddyn ap -Cynan, contemporary with WiHiam the con- 
queror, which were afterwards confirmed by Gryffyd ap Cy- 
nan*, who reigned in the time of Henry the first, and ke 
Stephen. These restricted the calling by excluding from the 
number soz-disant performers: for it was enacted, that no per- 
sons should follow the profession of bard, or minstrel; but 
thgse who had regularly graduated at the Eisteddfod, or ses-’ 
sions, held for the purpose, every three years, ‘They were not 
to degrade themselves by following any other occupation, were- 
prohibited from invading each other’s province, and the remus 
neration for their services fixed by a legal tariff. — 

Numerous triennial meetings, or ‘sessions of this kind, were 
held, foy giving regularity and consequence, to a description of 
men, deemed politically necessary, after the English were in 
possession of Wales. But as the English laws prevailed, this 
necessity gradually ceased. An Eisteddfod was held at this 
place on July 2d, in the fifteenth year of Henry the eighth, at 
which time some of the ancient laws, respecting Bards and 
Minstrels, whieh appear to have been in later ages confounded 


«together, 
' * This prince is said to have introduced the harp, and crwth into Wales, 
«« who being born in Ireland, and descended by his mother’s side of Irish pa- - 
rents, brought with him from thence several skilful musicians, who inventeé 
almost all the instruments as were afterwards played on in Wales*.” 


* Wynne’s Hist. of Wales, p, 159. 
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together, by some unaccountable’ imnisalte, were ‘referred sob and 
professedly,cenfitmedsi: Jie gatuiuarhd. Law sity oat bast ey, 

. The last legal commission: for pvt vas an) 1 Risteddfods was’ 
arenied.s in the yeae 1568: which mane in the pias Sasi 3 

« By THE QUENE. us ps | 

nf Buzanurn, by the grace of Gén, of enlsshs ines and 
Ireland, Quene, defender of the fayth, &c. to» our trustie and 
ryght wel beloved Sir Richard Bulkley, knight, Sir Rees. Gryf- 
Jith, knight, Ellice Price Esquir, Doctor in cyvill lawe, and one 
of our counsail in our marches of Wales, William Mostyn Je- 
van Lloyd of Yale, Jhn Salusbury of Ruge, Rees Thomos, 
Maurice Wynne, Will" Lewis, Peres: Mostyn, Owen Jhn ap 
Hot Vaughan, John Will” ap John, John Lewis Owen, Moris 
Gruffyth, Symound. Thelvall, Ellice ap. W™, Lloyd; Robt Pu- 
leston, Harry Aparry, William Glynne, and Rees Hughes,’ 
esquio™, and to every of them greeting. Whereas it is come 
to the knowledge of the lorde president and other of said coun~' 
sail in ot marches of Wales, that vagraunt and idle psons, 
naming themselfs, mynstrells, rithmors, and barthes, are lately 
growen into such an intolerable’ multitude win the principa- 
litee of North Wales, that not only gentlemen and others, by 
theire shameless disorders, are oftentimes disquieted in theire 
habitacons; but also thexpert mynstrells and mucisions in 
- toune and contry therby much discouraged to travail in 
thexercise and practize of theire knowledge ; and also not a 
little hyndred in theire lyvings an pferm's. The reformacon 
wherof, and the putting of these people in ord’, the said lorde 
president and counsail have thought verey necessarye, and 
knowing you to be men both of wysdome and upright dealing, | 
and also of experience and good knowledge in the scyence, 
have .apointed and authorized you to be commissioners for that__ 
purpose. “And for as much as 0° said counsail of late, travayling 
in some pte of the said principalitee, had pfect understanding > 
or credible report, that thaccustomed place fur the xecucon of 
like comssyon, hath bene heretofore at Caroyes in our countie 
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of Flynt; and that William, Mostyn esquior,: cand Neth ancest® 
have had the gyfte and bestowing’ of the sylver harpe: app-' 
tayning to the cheff of that facultie, and thata yeares warning 
at the Jeast hath bene accustomed to be geaven of thassembly ’ 
and execucon of the like comissyon. Our said counsail have, 
therfore, apoynted the xecution of this commissyon to be at the 
said towne. of Caroyes, the Monday next aftr the’ feast of the 
blessed Trynitee, w‘ shall be in the yeare of o* ‘Lorde “a 
1568*. | 
« And nen tieit we require and command, you' by the eee 
ritee of these psents, not only to cause open pelamacons to be 
made in all ffavo", m'ketts, townes, and other places of assembly 
win our counties of Anglize, Carntvon, Meyryonneth, Den- 
bigh, and Flynt, that all and ev’ pson and psons that entend to 
maynteigne theire lyvings by name or color of mynstrells, 
rithmers,.or barthes, within the Talaith of Aberfiowe, comp- - 
hending the said: five shires, shal. be and appeare before you 
the said daye).and place, to shewe their learnings accvord- 
ingly: but also that you, XX, XIXte, XVIHe, XVIIe, 
XVieo, KXVer, XULIen, XII, Xe, XI, Ken, YX, VILL, VIL, 
or VI of you whereof youe, S' Richard Bulkley, Sr Rees Gruf- 
fith, Ellice Price, and. W™ Mostyn, Esquio®, or Illes, or IT, of 
you, to, be ‘of the nombr to repayre to the said’ place ‘the daye 
aforesaid, and calling to you such expert men in the said fa- 
cultie of the Welshe musick, as to you shall be thought conve- 
nient to peeade to thexcution of the pmiss*, and to admitt such 
and.so many as by: your wisdomes and knowledges you shall — 
fynde worthy into and und’ the degrees heretofore in sembla- 
ble sort, to use exercise and folowe the scyences and facultes 
of theire pfessyons in such decent ord‘ as shall ‘apptaigne to 
eche of theire degrees, and as yo" discrecons and wisdomes shall 
pseribe unto them, geaving straight monycons and comaundme 


in 


Cc 


* This was the last Misteddfod held at Caerwis, The prize was adjudged 
by Sion ap William ap Sion, 
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in of name and on of hehalfto the rest not worthy that they re- 
turne tosome honest labo" and due exercise, such as they be 
most apte unto for mayntenaunce of their lyvings, upon paine. 
to be taken as sturdy and idle vagaboundes, and to be used ac- 
cording to the lawes and statutes provided in that behalf, letting 
you ‘wyth of said counsail look for advertisemt by due certifi- 
catt at your handes of yor doings in thexecucon of the said 
pmis’, For seeing in any wise that upon the said assembly the 
peas and good order be observed and kept accordingly asser- 
_tayning you that the said W™. Mostyn, hath pmised to see fur- 
nyture and things necessary pvided for that assembly at the 
place aforesaid. Geven under of signet at o° citie of Chester 
the XXIII" of October, the nynth yeare of of raigne. 

_ Signed her Highnes counsaill, in 

_ the m'ches of Wales.” | 


Thus runs the commission for holding, or keeping this kind 
of act at Caerwys; on which occasion Sion ap William ap Sion 
Was appointed judge of Prize. 

By virtue of this deed an Eisteddfod was held on the 26th of 
the following May, when numerous persons were admitted to 
their respective degrees, as vocal and instrumental performers : 
among the former, four were created Chief bards of vocal song 5 
seven Primary students of do: three Secondary do. and three 
Probationary students of do.’ Among the latter three Chief 
bards and teachers of instrumental song on the harp; five 
do. but not privileged as instructors; four Primary students of 
instrumental song on the harp; five Secondary do. and three 
probationers. Of performers on the Crwth two were elected 
as chief bards and tutors; four as chief bards, without, the pri- 
vilege of instructing ; one as primary student; seven secondary 
students, and four probationary ones. It is a‘kind of bathos in 
honorial distinction, that players on the crwth, however excel- 
lent, or whatever their respective merits might be, were 
ranked, like tabourers and pipers, among the ignoble performers. 
There appear to have been four degrees in the bastiegls for 

22 | the 
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the vocal performers were supposed to sing their own compo- 
sitions, and five in each department, of the musical faculty. 


“The probationer was styled y dyscyble yspas, or the lowest dis- 
‘ciple; who if a candidate for poetic honours, was obliged to 


shew, that he not only understood the construction of five spe- 
cies of Englyn; but also that he was able to compose them 

extemporaneously in the presence of an officer, denominated 
a Pencerdd*: and conscientiously declare at the same time, he 
was possessed with the awn, the true furor poeticus, or Saisie 
genius. , 


When he became a graduate, he was termed Dyscybl mses: 


‘blaidd, or a disciplined disciple. To arrive at this honour, he 


must previously have been acquainted with twelve different — 
metres, and produced specimens of each, as his wn\ compo- 


sitions. 


Succeeding to this -honorary distinction, he went on to that 


of Dyscybl Penceirddiaidd or candidate for the superior degree 
of Pencerdd. For this the qualifications requisite were still 


higher. He must be able to compose in twenty one species of 
verse; and then he was made Pencerrd, or chief in that fa- 
culty, on which occasion he received the badge of a silver 
harp, or that of a golden, or silver chair, emblematic of the 
magnificent chair, in which he was seated at the ceremony, 
that took place when invested with the high degree. 


The distinctions obtained by instrumental performers were 
nearly similar to those above recited. 


-—— “ Some there were Bards, that in their sacred rage 
~ Recorded the descents and acts of every age ; 3 ped 
‘Some with their nimble joints that struck the adie string, 
' In fingering some unskill’d, but us’d to sing 
To others harp; of which you both might find 
Great plenty, and of both excelling in their kind, 
That at the Stethva oft obtain’d a victor’s praise ; 
Had won the silver harp, and worn Apollo’ 8 bays: . 
Whose verses they deduc'd from those first golden times, 
* OF sundry sorts of feet, and sundry suits of rhimes, 


oe 


) 


& 
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» Tn Englins some there were, thatiin their subject strain; _ 
' Some,makers that again affect a loftier vein, ' 

Rehearse their high conceits in cowyths; other some 

In owdells theirs express, as matter traps to come. 

So varying still their moods, observing yet in all. 

Their quantities, their rests, their censures meétrical ; 

For, to that sacred art they must themselves apply ; i 
~ Addicted from their birth to so much poesy, tos 

That i in the mountains, those who scarce have seen a book 

_ Most skilfully will make, as though from art they took.’” 

_ From this period the Welsh bards were treated with super- 
cilious contempt, by the court of London; minstrelsy in con- 
sequence also became neglected, and the calling of the eis- 
teddfod ceased from that period. 

In the year 1798, an attempt was made to restore Linis lite- 
rary congress by the Gwyneddigion society*, the members of 
which, having the honour of their national celebrity for music 
and poetry at heart, were anxious to revive an institution, cal- 
culated to excite that talent, long latent, for want of encourage- 
ment and produce by rivalry, that skill in harmony, and: ex- 
cellency i in. poety, for which the (pay had seneh centuries 
been famed. i 

. This eisteddfod, though not called by Royal authority, ap- 
pears to have been numerously and respectably sanctiened. 
After the ancient usual notice of twelve months, and one day, 
had been duly given. The company met on the 29th of May, 
in the Town hall of Caerwys, which had been previously fitted 
up for their reception. A considerable portion of the lovers 
of harmony in the Principality, and adjacent counties, attended 
the meeting; and among those who appeared as candidates 
for prize, were reckoned twenty bards, vocal performers eigh- 

242 : teen, 

ps 
| * This North Wales society, comprises a number of spirited gentlemen, 
chiefly resident in London, who entered into an association for the encou- 
ragement of Welsh literature, and by whose laudable exertions, much reé- 
condite matter, relative to history and the arts, has been brought to light, 


ve» 


from manuscripts that, for centuries, were buried in oblivion. 
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teen, and harpers twelve. The Thesis was judiciously chosen, 
as being congenial to the spirit of the ancient Britons, and pe- 
culiarly allusive to the occasion. of their assembling together. 
«The eve of our country, and the commemoration of the ce- 


same roof, by A ervisty a. ‘commission ee guean Elizabeth.” 

- The productions were numerous ; many written in an animated 
strain; and some possessed very considerable merit. The 
displays of art, also were entitled to a great share of excellence. 

The first day was spent in reading, and comparing the po- 
etical works of the different Gandidates fot’ the Cadair, or Chair ; 
the second was occupied in hearing thé vocal and instrumental 
performers exhibit their respective powers; and on the third, 
the prizes were adjudged, the nominal ‘honours conferred, and . 
the assembly dismissed. as ate : 


HOLYWELL, 


Or Treffynnon, derives its name from a remarkable fine 
spring, that rises at the bottom of the hill just below the town; 
and which, till interrupted by mills, belonging to divers manu- 
factories, hurried its waters through a picturesque glen, with 
remarkable rapidity to the sea. 
- The origin of this natural fountain, in legendary story, is 
ascribed to a miraculous event. A damsel, bern of noble pa- 
rents, her father, Thewith, being a potent lord in this district, 
and her mother Wenlo, descended from a noble stock in Mont- 
gomeryshire; who resided together near the present site of 
Holywell. $¢. Beuno, either uncle, or brother, superintended 
her education; and erected a church on the spot, for the re- 
ligious instruction of others at the same time. A neighbouring 
prince, em chieftain, named Cradocus, smitten with her beauty, 
became so enamoured of her charms, as to fall violently in 
love : and roused into impassioned vehemence by the 
assumptive coyness of the maid, he was determined to have 
that 


ay 
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that by force; which a few blandishments, or smiling atten- 
tions, woiild soon have obtained for him consenting possession. 
The’ fair, liké Daptine, fled from her suitor, who pursued her 
With the atdéncy of intemperate desire, and disgusted with her 
affectation’ of horror; drew out his sword, and at one blow sé 
vered thé head: from the body ; which rolling down the hill, 
rested on a certain spot bélow, ‘near the church. -A most co# 
pious spring instantly burst forth, waters gushed out, and a 
powerful stream irrigated the valley, which, from its remark- 
able dryness, had previously received the appellation of Sych- 
nant. But this was a simple concomitant of the story. .The 
head of the virgin was more fortunate, and. wonderful, than 
that of Orpheus; which is reported to have sung a farewell 
elegy, a8 it floated down the Hebrus, after havirig been cut off 
by rival Siconian ladies; for it was not yet destined, to hold 
its tongue, nor close its eyes. St. Beuno* with a chirurgical 
skill, not-possessed by the faculty of the present day, took up 
the head, ré-adapted it to the body; and, ‘ mirabile dictu/ after 
a féw prayers, alias incantations, the dissevered parts instantly ~ 
and spontaneously re-united; leaving only, the impression, of 


‘cicatrization, visible asa slender. white line, encircling the 


neck, of the resuscitated maid: merely as an evidential. mark 
to those, who might examine into the nature of the miraclet.. , 
The assassin is reported instantly to have suffered the reta- 


liating vengeance of heaven; for being struck dead by light- 
ning, the earth, opened her jaws, and swallowed at one mouth- 


ful the 1 pnpiieme corpses Higden: absarveny the crime was visited 
2243 i ae 


* St, Beuno it has been previously noticed, built the monastery of Clynnog 
vawr in Caernarvonshire, to which his votaries in after ages U used to repair, 
And as Fuller in his quaint manner observes, “if the tip of his tongue, ‘who’ 
fifst told, and the top of his fitigers, who first wrote, this danmable: lie, had 
Béen éut off, and they had both beef sent to attend their cure at the shrine 
of St. Beano, they certainly would have been more wary, aiterwards,, how 
they, reported, or recorded sach improbable trathists3 pies 

t See Fleetwood’s Life of St. Wenefrede, published in 1713. 


’ 


* Worthies of Wales, p. 38°. 
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upon ‘his posterity, and that even’ the descendants of, the. mons, 
ster, were afflicted by horrible judgments, which could only, 
be escaped, or removed, by an expiatory’ sacrifice, made. at 


this well; or at the shrine, in the conventual church. of the. | 


abbey of St. Peter and St. Paul at Shrewsbury ;, where. the, 
bones; as precious reliques had: been removed :/a story humo- 
rously recorded in the monkish Latin lines. , 


wi “Ad gotlnoin Sins oritur y, wits signum sacri sanguinis, ' 
" | Qui satis vulgo dicitur. — Quem Venerede virginis 
_Et tantis bullis scaturit ~~ Guttur truncatum fuderat. 
~~ “Quod tox injecta rejicit. 7 Qui’ scelus hoc patraverat, 
- Tam magnum flumen procreat'’ =» Ac nati, ac nepotuli. ' 
» Ut Cambria sufficiat, | Latrant, utcanum-catuli ©, | 4; 
_ ABgui qui dant rogamina. » Donec sanctae suffragium 
ni Reportant medicamina. | Poscant ad hunc fonticulum ; Fae : , 
| -Rubro guttatos lapides | Vel ad urbem Salopiz pas LN 
pd atone a eae ak 8, Saw hodie*.’ . 
» 


"A different fate attended the’ devout lady, for she. leariiiveld 

her’ decollation; and as previously stated, was interred at 
- Gwytherin in the county of Denbigh. “But the memory of the 
iniracle was not in like manner to be committed to oblivion, or 
buried in that land, where ‘all things ate’ forgotten. ‘No, not 
_ only’ did healing streams: flow from the spot, but the moss, 
growing near the fountain were possessed of a peculiarly fra- 


grant scent; and the blood that spotted’ the stones, like the 


“flower into which Venus transformed her unfortunate favourite, 


“Adonis, annually commemorates the fact, by assuming on the 


22d of June, colours not observable on them at different times 
he the year. " 

The supposed sanative virtues of these waters frdm their 
professed miraculous origin, formerly attracted numerous pil- 
grims; and St. Wenefrede’s well was looked upon with the 


eye of credulity, as another Bethesda. Here all kinds of in- 


firmities, to which pita corporeal man is incident, received a 
peice ) sy healing 
5 Ne Polychronicon in Gale’s Scriptores, Vol. III. p.190. 
+ Jungermannia asplenioides, and Lyssus jolithus: 


} 
\ 
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healing power; and. to the present day, crutches, diiessansiha 


other votive offerings, as trophies of the astonishing cures pet+ 
formed, are placed. in a pendent position over the! well. ‘So 


late as the seventeenth century, its reputation seems to have ~ 
been preserved, for‘ the Prince, who lost three kingdoms for: 


amass, payed his respects to the-saint, August 29th 1686; and 


received in return for the royal: compliment, the chemise in 


which his great ‘grandmother, Mary Stuart, lost her head.’ The 
celebrity, however; has had its day. Few of the’ great, now 
honour this, lady of the lake, with a visit; and the resort of 
devotees has been rapidly on the decrease. In the summer 
months a few persons from the adjacent counties, frequent 


these fontinalia, for the purposes of bathing in waters, evi- 
dently endowed with every good quality, arising ta “Pay 


and frigidity. 
The spring. is perhaps one of the finest in the kingdom. 


From experiments and calculations made, to ascertain the quan- 
tity.of water; thrown up per minute, it was ascertained, after 
repeated trials, in one instance to amount to the extraordinary 


quantity of cwenty, one tons; and in another, to eighty four 
hogsheads. But that in time of drought, or.after wet weather, 


the flow is equal, must be placed among those vulgar errors, 


arising from, assumption, and, propagated by credulity. Those, 
whose experience extends, to years, affirm,. the variation is 


extremely great; that in. summer there is frequently a diminu-_ 
tion. of one third, or more; and_ after violent rains, the increase 
is ina greater proportion. — . . is 
Happily for this part of the country,as well as the community, - 
the waters have been. made subservient to much wiser pur- : 


poses, and appropriated to more important uses, than those to 


which. they had long been dedicated under the influence of 
superstition. ‘ In the course of nearly two miles from ‘their 


first appearance out of the rock, to. their confluence with the 


Chester channel, the stream they form, contributes to works one 
corn mill, four cotton manufactories, a copper smelting house, _ 


f, adecheiaiit eA Be oye Brass 


17 
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@ brass house, and foundery 5 a large. a a a wite 
mill, a-calamine calcinary, &c. &c. — 
The water, which boils up with immense force, is’ arta 
into a well of a polygonal shape, covered by a sort of ¢olonaded 
cupola, the groined roof of which is richly decorated with ima+ 
gery. Some portion consists of grotesque figures, others are 
parts of animals, allusive to the armorial bearings of the Stan- 
ley family; and a ton with a hop plant issuing out of it, being 
the rebus of Elizabeth Hopton, wife of sir William Stanley, in- 
dicates, that this building must have been erected sometime 
prior to 1495; he having been beheaded in that year. Some 
writers state, it was built by Margaret, mother of Henry the | 
seventh; but Grose in his antiquities, from the style of building 
confutes that opinion. Adjoining the well is a neat chapel in 
the pointed style, of a much older date; for it seems that in 
_ Richard the third’s time, «the abbot and convent of Basingwerk 
received from: the crown ten marks yerely for the sustentacione 
and salarie of a preiste at the chappelle of ‘St. Wynefride*.” 
This building isiprivate property at present, belonging to Mr. 
Leo of Llanerch; and lately has been converted into a charity 
school; but the well is open to the public at large, as appears 
by a decree in chancery, during the presidency of lord chan- 
cellor Ellesmere, in a suit respecting the manor of Holywell, 
‘between sir John Egerton, knt. and a Mr. John Eldred. The 
chapel was evidently erected, to favour the eleemosynary Bu- 
siness of the well; and a strong attempt was made in 1687, by. 
Mary, queen of James the second, to put the sacred edifice in 
the hands of a proper agent, a catholic priest. The waters of 
‘this sacred fountain, however, by persons of the catholic per- 
suasion are considered as having lost none of their virtues, and 
another diversion was made to propagate the belief of their sa- 
‘native, qualities, in ‘a pamphlet, lately published, wherein the 
author endeavours, by a spretended siti: to facts, ‘ as stubborn 
: | il 


* Harleian Manuscripts, No. 433, and 338. 
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things? to substantiate the supernatural character of the well. 
The wotk is ¢ entitled, « Authentic Documents, relative to the 
miraculous cute of) Winefred White, df the town of Wolveré 
hampton, at Holywell in Flintshire, on the 28th of June 1805; 
with observations ‘thereon by J..M. &c.” Under this title 
numerous cases: are detailed, and multifarious testimonies ad- 
duced by medical, persons, and other eyeé-witiiessés of the most 
astonishing cures, effected! by once bathing in the fountain, 
consecrated to Hygeia by the virgin saint, Ex uno disce: one 
specimen will be sufficient to furnish an ‘idea of the author’s 
method; and his implicit faith « I. hereby declate, that 
about three months ago, I saw a young woman calling herself 
Winefred White, walking with great difficulty on a crutch; 
stated subsequently froma curvated spine, and paralysis; and 
that on the following morning, the said Winefied White came 
to me running, and without any appearatice of lameness 5 having 
as she told: me, beet immediately cured, after once bathitig in 
St, Winefred’s: well, wien Bliai Jones. Dated recht 

Sept. 30, 1805.” : 

‘This is a story, that would have became the pen of him, 
who drew up the life of the patron saint; and classes well with 
the account given in the history of the Glastonbury Thorn, 
which is said never to be found in bloom, but at the ariniver- 
sary of the Saviour’s Advent. ‘ Hite) 

Two festivals are still kept in memory of two great events; 
thie one for her martyrdom on the 22d of June; and another 
for her translation to heaven, on the third of November. The 
latter constitutes, what are denominated the wakes ; which are 
attended by numbers within, and without the pale, of several 
churches, when they indulge on such occasions in every kind 
of folly arid excess... The first) Sunday after St. James’s day, 


as observed as a holiday in commemorative honour of some 


‘saints, perhaps Beuno and Wenefrede, with all the madness of. 
Bachanalian orgies. This day is called Dydd sul y saint, or 
the Sunday of the Saints: Mr. Pennant, wishing to ascertain 
the customs, made use of in Cathoiic ages on this occasion, 

supposes 


* 
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‘supposes one, probably,,might be traced to'a\Druidical éustom; 
«the Deiceal, or, Deisol; or turning from the east ‘to the west, 
according’ tu, the course of the sun. In séme of. the Western 
isles the custom is still preserved: with’ great devotion. Deas 


signifies, the right ‘hand, ‘and! sud the sun, from the ceremony 


being:performed with the right hand always next'to the circle, 
carn, or whatsoever they: surround. It) is; possible that this 
custom might, .have| been applied to our saint, and the words 
Deiseil .or Deisol, corrupted for, that purpose for Dydd- -sol, for 
giving particular sanction tothe Sunday in question*.” 


In Doomsday book, ‘neither chapel, church, nor well, sei 
rial whence bishop Fleetwood concluded, that the story 


must, have been the invention of monks, living in a subsequent 


period. But with deference to that high authority, it may be 


remarked, the name of | Holywell is Saxon, probably bestowed 


upon it previous to the,conquest, on account of the reputed — 


virtues of the spring ; andthe sanctity attached to it by the 


legendaty story of St. Wenefrede, written before the making 


of that celebrated survey. It is however a little singular, that 
Giraldus, although in his ‘crusade through Wales, A. D, ‘1187, 


he lodged a nightin the’ parish, is silent on the subject. | . And. 


as he was ever ready, to relate any thing, partaking of the mar- 


vellous, Dr.. Powel has from this. circumstance fixed a ‘lower 


date ; and ascribed the fiction to the monks of the Peep 
abbey at Basingwetkt+» i" ottvivest owl 
Above the. church a precipitous hill iomnaiaite over the 
little valley, through, which the rivulet flows, called Bryn y 
castéll, was the:site of a fortress, belonging to one of ‘the pow- 


erful, lords. marchers, Randle or Ranulph the third, earl of - 


‘Chester; who in the year 1210 fortified the castle of Treffyn- 
non, or St. Wenefrede; and in the mean while Llewelyn in- 
upded the earl’s country, and after committing: great ravages 
4 ede eh Nahas kee oneal eon ‘returned 
».*, Hist. of Whiteford, &e: p..227. ea far a further discussion nd the sub- 
mnt see: Borlase’s 8 Antiquities of Cornwall; p. 124 &e. 


-t See Annotationes Itineraries Cambria, 
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returned» with the booty to his own. territory*) Not. the, 
smallest vestiges of the building are now left. remaining., The. 
privilege of holding, an annual fair, anda weekly market, was 
obtained for the place, by) the influence, of. the,monks belong-,_ 
ing to Basingwerk abbey. ..But the first appears.to have been 
early dropt, and the second long disused; till it. was.renewed 
by letters patent, dated June 20th 1703, granted to sir John 
Egerton, bart. After this it, became a good,,corn market; but 
since selling by sample has, become too general a practice, 
that has declined ; and it is principally held now, for the sale 
of butcher’s meat, and, other necessary. articles of provision.» 
The town till the beginning of the last century was very in- 
considerable, the houses few, and mean, the greater part. being 
roofed with thatch. : ' in 
According to amanuscript ai iasti in. edi Tanner’s me- 
moranda, respecting the diocese of St. Asaph, the number of 


families i in 1686 were 274, of which 41 were onumarated as 


. 


recusants. orcas. M 

est that period, owing to manufactures the population has 
pa sce particularly, in the township of Greenfield. 
Mr. Pennant supposed in 1795. the houses. might; amount. to 
1000, 400 of which were in the town; and the inhabitants from 
7000 to 8000.. The returns made to Parhament. make the 
number different: viz. houses 1146, inhabited by 5567 persons ; 
of whom 2648 were returned, as employed in deidindeiedeii 
factures. . | 

. The, church, which was in thie year 1769, se pated on 
a same site, and with equal dimensions. of the one, which 
from the columns separating the present nave. from.the aules, 


was supposed of the early Norman period; is a plain neat. 


structure having a square tower at the Westend, but it is in- 


conveniently situated below the town, from which circum- 
stance, though the steeple is furnished with one bell, yet the © 


sound 1 iS audible, but ina certain dir ection; and ata very small 


si epee distance. 


* Wynne’s Hist. of Wales, p. 227. 
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aidearieed 9! sominidn | the inhabitants. their’ public dete: 
tions, therefore; recourse is had to a method Which to 4. tras 
veller, unaequainted with the necessity, appears Iididrous in 
the extremé.’ A ‘person, hired for the purpose; ds preco, aps 
plies round histiéck ‘a leather strap, to whieh is susperided @ 
bell of Considerable size and weight, and over ore of his knees 
is fastened a cushion. | Thas' accoutréd, alittle prior to the cots 
wiéning diviie service, he proceeds through the ptineipal 
streets, tinkling his tintinnaculum every time the cushiioned knee 
éomes forward as he’advances in his’ progress. " 
Besides the church, lere are threé othe places of rth 
two for Roman Catholics, and otie for protestant dissefiters. 
The situation of Holywell is exceedingly pleasant, being of: 
the slope of a hill, productive in lead ore, ‘which risés fittely 
at the back of the town, and from its vicinity to the estuary: of 
the Dee, t6 which an opening is formed by a pleasing wood 
fringed valley, the air is highly salubriows: and to those, whe 
are fond of cold bathing; or whose cases require ablutions of 
that ‘nature, few places are more eligible. The waters are 
godd, the accomodations comfortable, medical ‘advice is 
ready} atid the body may be exercised, while the’ mind is ext 
tertained, by taking the various and diversified rides, or walks 
in the vicinity. For though ¢éommerce has invaded the dis- 
trict, and the noise and bustle of business havé disturbed the 
quietude of these sylvan haunts, by the erection of nuitierous 
manufactories; yet the valley through which the rivulet flows, 
still abounds with picturesque scenes, and affords an tnique kind 
of beauty, arising from the charms of nature, being united; or 
rather, combined with divers specimens of human art. But 
to furnish a concise account of the mining system, and the me- 
chanism connected with it, in this small tract, would far exceed 
the limits, prescribed’ to the present work: a brief sketch, 
therefore, is all that can be given with references to other de- 
scriptions, and to a sight of the operations on the spot.. 
~The grand mining concern termed the Holywell level, com- 
menced in the year 1774, under leases, granted to a company , 
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by the several landed proprietors; through whose estates the 
veins of lead were supposed to extendy These were sir Pyers 
Mostyn, bart, Thomas Pennant, Esq. Peter Parry, Esq? Edward 
Jones, esq-and Mrs,Mary Williams. This appears fromthe ac- — 
count, given by one of the praprietors, who made a subterraneous 
voyage, to visit this grand work: to have been, what may be 
truly denominated a venture ; for the concern after thousands 
had been expended, at one’period, proved an unprofitable spe- 
culation: yet by unremitting perseverance, and invincible pa- 
tience, the|adventurers succeeded beyond the opinions of ‘sgome, 
“though not equal to the expectations of others. After having 
excavated the rock, composed first of shale, next chert, suc- 
ceeded by limestone, for about the distance of six hundred 
yards, the workmen met with a rich vein, that tended to raise 
the hopes of their employers, and give additional vigour to 
their exertions. But notwithstanding they procuréed.a quan- 
tity of excellent ore, it by no means amounted to a sum, ade 
quate to the expence. incurred, in driving the level. A few 
years since, they were more successful; and striking upon a 
rich vein of great thickness, they have been able to remunerate 
themselves for the disbursements, and wearisome labour of 
many anxious and distressing years. 

The level is carried horizontally into the hill; and while it 
furnishes a compleat drain to the work, it forms.a canal. for the 
delivery of the ore; so that persons, wishing to see the ante- 
rior of the mine, must go by water; and small boats are used 
on the occasion. Those, except being flat at bottom, are some 
thing like Indian eanoes, long in the beam, pointed at each 
end, and werked along the stream by the workmen shoving 
them with levers, applied to the rocky sides of the level. 
From this horizontal archway, numerous vertical shafts have 
been cut; some short, for the pursuit of the mineral veins; and 
others grassing to day, for the admission of air into the mines, 
The subterrene passage, which exceeds a mile in extent, is well 
worthy of ,a visit. The various eaverns, whence the ore has 

<i dug, the glimmering lights, that: cast a doleful shade over 
the 


~ 
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the depths beneath 3 the hollow sounds of pent up air, issuing 


from the numerous fissures; together with the reverberations, 
arising from the tremendous explosions by gunpowder, in 
blasting the rock, in order to separate’the ore from its matrix, 
combine to forma whole, most awefully grand. From one of 
these caverns, whose ¢ fretted roof” is embossed with calcareous 
spars, a rich vein, nearly six feet in thickness, dips in an ob- 
lique direction, that amounts to about an angle of str 
degrees towards the horizontal level, : 

The products obtained from the hill, ring which the level 


’ is driven, are most of them turned to a profitable account. 


First, Limestone, burned in kilns‘for the tases i ‘of builds 
ing, and as a manure. . S 
Second, Chertz, or ie NY ground for the use of ie pot: 
teries. : 
Third, Lead ore, of two kinds; viz. cubic, or dice ore, used 
for glazing earthen ware; and ‘white, or steel-grained ore, 
which contains a certain portion of silver. 

Fourth, Calamine, an ore of zinc; which mixed with copper, 
in the proportion of one part to disbie forms the useful metal, 
denominated brass. , i geenses 

Fifth, Blende, another species of sancivieiaiiive by the mi- 
ners, from its livid colour, Black jack, containing that semi- 
metal, combived with pyrites, or iron and sulphur in a state of 
commixture. — - iy : 

The number of workmen varies at different times; and thé 
wages given also, owing to the great fluctuation in the sale of 
lead: so that it would be difficult, to furnish any account of 
the persons, or their remuneration, which for any length of time 
would appear to have the semblance-of precision. Sometimes | 
lead ore fetches from thirteen to fifteen pounds per ton; and . 
at others, not more than'seven, or eight: the agent is obliged 
therefore to reduce, in the latter case, the profits of the miners, 
who work by the gret, and deliver according to agreement, the 


ore at the mouth) of the level, or on bank, at’a stated sum per 
ton. ‘Their wages, however, haye not been at any period, 


ei Pie Di te adequate 
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adequate to the ‘ ‘nature of their employment, and the risques 
‘they run. _ Exclusive’ of damps, falling in of roofs, &e. &e. 
and being liable to all those acute and chronic diseases, that 
proceed by quick transitions from heat to cold, and vice versa, 
together with the circumstance, that, they always work in the ° 
‘wet; these poor men are subject to a peculiar, and dangerous 
“malady, which is termed ballan*. It is occasioned by im- 
bibing the volatile particles of the lead, a most destructive 
poison, and commences with an acute pain in the stomach, 
which extends’ to gripings in ‘the bowels, produced by consti- 
‘pation, and attended with tenesmus, that soon puts a period to 
the sufferers’ life. But should they not fall victims to this dis- 
order, the unwholesomeness of their occupation seldom’ ‘allows 
_ them to arrive at the climacteric of human life. _ 

The various mills and manufactories on the Holywell stream 
are a large corn mill, that stands near the head of the stream. 
The upper cotton mill, erected 1787. The old cotton mill, 
built in 1777. The lower cotton mill in 1785; and the cres- 
‘cent cotton mill in 1790. These belong to a partnership con- 
cern, known under the firm, of the « Holywell cotton and twist 
company.’ The works employ a number of hands for con- 
: verting cotton wool, into thread of single and double’ strands, 
by carding, spinning; &e. ie ' | 

The various processes are performed by that Kind of cotton 
mill, which is an improvement on the one, that, if not invented, 
was first profitably applied to the manufacture, by sir Richard 
Arkwright}. The machinery of this stupendous piece of me- 
chanism is WORSEN © curious, and at the first view, to persons 

| hy unacquainted 

* It is by some called Felyn. From Felyn a mill, changed: i in ¢ompo- 

sition, from melyn, or melin. “ It may be translated the Mill-distemper ; 
‘because it was at first most frequent i in the smeking mills; but for a con- 
‘siderable time past it has ceased in these buildings ; and that happiness may 
be dated from the period in which lime has been used as a flux for the lead 
ores *,”? 

t Fora nereilae account of the machinery, and the various’ processes in 
the [ro ima cotton &c. See “ Beauties,” Vol. 11. p. 512, 


ae : * Hist, of Whiteford, &c. = 
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unacquainted with the concatenating system of wheels, and 
their co-operating force, the effects produced, must appear like 
magical creation. To see from thirty to forty thousand wheels 
and spindles, moving as rapid as lightning, without any per 
ceptible cause, spontaneously perfor ming, in a regular, and 
systematic manner, operations of the most curious nature, must 

make an irresistible impression on the mind ; and give the ob- 
server an exalted idea of. Apman ingenuity, whilst he admires 
the powers of man. | 

What are termed the brass ier acre were shale in 1769. 
And a brass smelting house was erected about the same time, 
to supply the former with plate brass, for making the various 
articles, manufactured in this once, not only an useful concern 
for culinary articles, but an African tey-shop ;. for here, were 
made large brass pans called Neptunes, for the purpose of ‘pro- 
curing salt, by evaporation, from sea water, and a variety of 
baubles for the Manillas. The calamine, necessary to form the 
compound metal, is procured from the mines of Pen Y Bawn. 
To render it sufficiently fit for combining with the copper, it un- 
_ dergoes a process called roasting, in order to divest itofa certain — 
portion of sulphur, which in a crude state it contains, It is 
then cleansed as it is called, viz, separated from a quantity of 
lead ore commixed with it, and then further put into a palpable 
shape by calcination. Thence it is carried toa pounding mill 
for trituration, and mixed with charcoal, a layer of one, and a 
layer of the other, and the mass is then exposed to the heat of 
reverberatory furnace ; ; when, after a few hours, the ore of zine 
becomes united with the copper, and the compaund metal pre- 
duced, is denominated brass. 

The copper works belong to the Parys-mine company. These 
consist of several descriptions of manufactories. | 

First, Rolling mills, where the pigs of copper are gps we 
and converted into ingots} and then having been passed be- 
tween cylindrical rollers, are reduced to plates, ‘or sheets, of a 
requisite thickness, and a proper size. The copper thus flat- 
tened, is principally. sent, to he different naval depots, for 

1. | a San Nae sheathing 
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ships of war; muchis used for veaeelag in the mercantile ser- 
vice; and a large quantity is also bought by the East India 
Company, who export it, in the shape of copper plates, to China, 
where they are used for drying teas. 

Second, a forge for making bolts and nails, necessary for fas- 
tening the copper sheathing; an admirable method for defend- 
ing the floating oak from the depredation of the worm: a plan 
which hasbeen wisely adopted by most maritime powers, and is 
certainly a. very great improvement in naval architecture, The 
bolts are previously cast intoa proper form, and afterwards fur- 
ther prepared, by being submitted to the hammer in a cast-iron 
. groove, which gives them the requisite size, and dimensions. 

Some of these bolts are twenty feet long; and when case har- 
dened, by the rolling and battering process, and hollowed two 
thirds of the length, by boring, they are capable of being 
driven through very small auger holes, where the beds of tim- 
ber are extremely thick. Rudder bands and eraahs are manu- 
factured here also, and copper nails, &c. &c. 

Third, wire mills, where slips of copper, brought from a 
slitting mill, are converted by means of an engine, consisting 
of worm-screw-plates into wire, and drawn to any degree of 
tenuity. The manufactured copper, brass, &c. is shipped on 
the Dee, ata small distance from the manufactories, and sent 
to the large warehouses, the «.. ferent companies possess, at Li- 
verpool : whence it is exported, or carried by inland naviga- 
tion, to various markets. | | 

These works were principally. furnished with copper from 

the Parys mountain and Mona mines.in Anglesea, and numerous 
: vessels were employed for conveying the articles manufactured; 
but since the death of that very active partner in the concern, * 
Mr. Thomas Williams, and from other incidental circumstances, 
they are not carried on with the same spirit, nor to an ks 
extent. fic) 9 

The year 1766 appears to have been the Booth of the trading 
speculations upon the Holywell stream ; at which time a com- 
pany of adventurers from Warrington erected the first mill for 
ee copper and making brass. | 
¢ SA In 
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In digging, for the purpose of faving the foundatite of the 
vast buildings, belénetng to the’ Greenfield copper and brass 
company, Mr. Donbavand, their. respectable and intelligent 
agent, discovered a Roman hypocaust, furnished with numerous 
flues, covered with tiles of a red colour: a ‘convincing fact, 
that some persons acquainted with Roman laxury, meine re- 
sided in this vicinity. ek eae | | 

A curious physiological circumstance, relative to the Aaa 
js, that the water wheels, if formed of wood, are soon destroyed, 
or rendered unfit for use. This expenditure of timber is so 
great from this cause, that a wheel, made of seasoned oak, which, 

_ upon a moderate calculation would in most rivulets have lasted 
thirty years, is frequently unfit for usé in twelve. » Those made 
of red-deal, or pine, stand sound the longest, by means of ‘the 
resinous quality of that species of wood, which ‘resists for a 
time the assailing powers. These depredators ‘were found, to be 
animalcula, the eruce, or caterpillars of some ‘species of fly; 
whether of the Ephemeral, or Phryaneous tribes, has not been 
ascertained by our entomologists. When they atrive at the 
age of pupa, or chrysalides, they are nearly of the same length 
asin the embryo state. They are produced fre om eggs, previously 
deposited by the parent insect, in a species of moss, called by 
Linnzeus, hypnum riparium ; and when metamorphosed into — 
flies, they take wing instantly, and quit their aqueous element, 
In the form of larve is the state they commit the greatest .de- 
predation. During a still day they may be observed » making 
their appearance, which is ceremoniously anviounced by a bub~ 
ble on the water; this bursts, and the insect takes the air, but 
generally skims the surface of the water before it dares attempt : 
to soar in an ethereal element, or take possession of its new ha- 
bitation. ” sg Hive " | 

- In consequence:of this, an ation was hiseres by ‘he adieiee | 
of Mr. Tart, a civil engineer, to try the red-deal, well primed _ 
‘and paid, as it is tec hniedlty termed, with a mixture, comiposed 
of tar, pitch, and ruddles: but this ‘was found not to ‘answ er thé 
purpose :- and ‘then, ‘under - ‘the’ direction of @ oe sis 
wheels of cast iron were substituted. abit sl 
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The village of BasincwEnk is otdptes both for the remains 
of its ancient abbey, ‘the vestiges of a house belonging to the 
knights Templars, and a heii once the key to this mio ite of the 


country. 


With respect to chronical order, the abbey seems to claim the 
precedence ; though amidst the discordant opinions of authors, 
who have written on the subject, it is difficult to give a decided 
opinioh.* ‘It appears, however, that a monastic establishment 
had beea established here about the latter end of the eleventh, 
or beginning of the twelfth century. Tanner, following the 
authority of Dugdale, + says, that it was founded by Ranulph, 
earl of Chester, A. D.1131, and that: it was probably the first 
house of the Cistercian order, or Bernadines, in this portion of 
the island. During the perpetual struggles between the English, 
and the Welsh , it was at times in the hands of each respective , 
party; and the monks, not being partial, or very violent in their 
political conduct, contrived, by management, to keep well for'a 
time, with both Parties. Henry the second, king of England, 


7 confirmed their original grants, and added. further immunities ; 5 
and Llewelyn ap Jorwerth, prince of Wales, was equally a pro- 


tector and benefactor. The conduct of the English monarch 
led some historians into the error, that he was the original 
founder, ¥ and he might have refounded the monastery, or re~ 
edified, and repaired the building ; for it probably, standing 
near to the castle, suffered some dilapidations, while ‘that fortress 
was levelled to the ground by the forces of Owen Gwynnedd. 
The inhabitants were likely at the same time changed, for’ 
afterwards the'abbey appears: to have been under English pro- 
tection. During the preparations made in the réign of Edward 
the first for the reduction of Wales, two mandates were is- 
sued for that phn on the required condition, that the monks’ 
) te (BA2 Ad te ) held 


~* Powel jn his Rindelieuke Itiner. Cambie, a Gibson, in his additions’ 
to Camden’s Britannia, affix the era. of its foundation to’ the — year 1312." 


ern and Brompton assign a date sometime subsequent to A. D. 4150. 


t Notitia Monastica, and the Monasticum Anglicanum, 
4 Henricus fundator originals, Lelandi Collectanes, vol Ne 104, 
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held no riehtenbiees nor kept any connection with Welsh re- 
bels. They seem to have been obedient, and politically attached 
themselves to the strongest side. Records in the tower contain, 
among other lists of royal summons, writs for calling the abbot 
of Basingwerk to parliament, issued in the 23d, 24th, 28th, 32d, 
and 34th of Edward the first. . Aue bap h cal 

From the present remains, a very imperfect ia only can 
be obtained of the extent, or appearance of the buildings in their 
original state. The architecture is of a mixed kind, comprising 
the divers styles, respectively prevalent i in different ages. Some 
portions partake of what is termed Saxon, comprising massy 
walls with circular. arches, and short pillars. Others exhibit 
what bas long been improperly denominated Gothic,the windows 
consisting of narrow slips, one, two, or more together, and 
sharply pointed. The conventual church i is only traceable by 
half-buried foundations. The refectory is the most intire por- 
tion left, which has a recess with superincumbent circular — 
arches, where formerly the well supplied sideboard used to 
have its stand, The columns, or ‘supporters ¢ of these arches, are 
almost unique. They are forined of rounded stones, placed | on 
each other in such a manner, as to assume the appearance of 
cheeses, piled in a ware-room. Over the refectory was the 
dormitory. . The half timbered building, that is, a wooden 
frame with bricks laid betweeu the cross beams, adjoining the 
abbey, Mr, Grose conjectures to have been the granary. The 
“annual revenues at. the dissolution Sf seat states at ]50/. 
73, 3d. yh ? 

Vestiges of a castle are yet sible in the faiths ‘and 
foundations of a wall, at a small distance from the abbey, on 
the margin of Wat’s dyke. The founder is said, on the au- 
thority of Lord Lyttelton in his history of Henry the second, to 
have been an earl of Chester. . But in the life of St. Werburg, 
written by Bradshaw, it is said, that Richard on his return out 
of Normandy, where heyhad been educated, began his reign 
with anact of piety. He attempted in 1119 a pilgrimage to 
the well.of St. Wenefrede 5, but, either in going, or returning, 
was suddenly ney: and attacked by the Welsh; and 

- _ obliged 
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obliged to take-shelter in Basingwerk abbey. Having on the 
emergency applied to St. Wenefrede for advice and assistance 


the saint taking his difficnlt and distressing case into serious con- « 


templation, and putting his talisman to work, raised up a quan- 
tity of sands between this, and the opposite coast ; which ena- 
bled his constable of Chester with his armed bands, to march 
over the estuary to his relief ; and from that circumstance, the 
shoal still retains the appellation of the Constable sands. It was 
demolished by the Welsh in the reign of king Stephen, and by 
‘Henry the second re-edified, more strongly fortified, and man- 
ned with a powerful garrison, shortly after his narrow escape 
from the ambuscade at Coed Euloe. ta 

The same Monarch, profiting by past experience, left another 
species of fencible forces; for he establiseed here a house of 
knights Templars,*a military order introduced into England dur- 
i, the preceding reign. 

‘Some portion of the offices, attached to the wandnie, are 
still remaining; and in the beginning of the last century, much 
- of the principal part of the edifice was standing, having been 
fitted up, as a dwelling house, by a gentleman in the vicinity. 

The chapel belonging to this foundation, is a spacious and 
handsome structure; the windows lofty and sharply pointed; 
and the pilasters, which i in ne interior rise nae ee are 
light and stacshbae | e 
' 3A3 | - Bacitct 


* Itis no mean observation in history, made by Mathew Paris, that this 


_religio-laic order, at first, cousisted of nine self-elected persons, who admitted — 


_none into their society, till Hugo de Paganis, with five of the brethren, at- 
‘tended a council, held at Troyes in Champagne, to petition for arule; which 
being granted, they soon rapidly increased in uumbers, and quickly ac- 
uired, and also accumulated wealth. By the institutes drawn up hy Ber- 


 nard, abbot of Clairvaux, these knights were appointed to ride and tye, as it 


is humourously termed ; for they were allowed only one horse between two. 

But before the order was suppressed, they occupied nine thousand houses, si- 
milar to this; possessed in different parts of Christendom, nineteen thousand 
~ manors, and obtained so much influence and power, as to excite the jealousy 
of Kings and Emperors; so that pope Clement the fifth, alarmed for his own 
safety, as well as instigated by others, determined to break the spell by dis- 
_ solving the partnership. 


\ 
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Bacmuut Haut, a good old mansion, formerly aseat of Paul 
Panton, Esq. stands ona slope amidst hanging woods, near the 
township of Ragillt.. The house came to the Pantons by the’ 
grandfather of the present possessor, marrying a daughter, and 
sole heiress of Edward Griffiths, Esq. This had, for genera- 
tions, been in the possession of the Griffiths. . 

A-curious. instance is recorded of a marriage with a lady of 
thie’ family, at. the! time the performance of matrimonial rites 
were, prohibited the ecclesiastical functionaries, and placed in 
the hands of the civil power, during the ntSrTSER UM, in the 
time of Oliver Cromwell. : Wie 

« Know all men, that upon tye cloweull day of Feb in 
in the year of our Lord God one thousand six hundred and fifty 
five, Richard Griffith, sonne and heire appAnt of John Griffith. 
_ late of Bagillt, in the county of Flint, esq. deceased, and Mar- 
tha Pennant, the daughter of Edward Pennant, esq. of ‘Bagillt 
aforesaid, came before me, Ralph Hughes, esq. one of the jus- 
tices of peace in the county of Flint, and desired to be. joyned het 
together in matrimony, and ling sufficiently satisfied, that the 
- said intended marriage was published on three several Lords 
dayes, at the time of morning exercise, within the parish church 
of Holywell, within which parish the said parties reside, and 
that noe pson gaynesayed or ptended any cause why the said 
parties might not be joyned togeather in matrimonie, both of 
them being of full age and discretion, and the parents of both 
parties consenting thereunto ; and after both parties had pro- 
nounced before me in the presence of divers credible witnesses, 
the words of solemnization mentioned in an act of parliament, in- 
tituled, an act of touching marriages, and dated the xxiiiith 
day of August, 1653, I did pronounce and declare the said 
Richard Griffith and Martha Pennant to be lawful husband and é 
wife. In witness whereof I have hereunto put my hand and 
sale, the day and yeare first above written, 1655. 
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Mostyn Hatt, a seat of Sir Thomas Mostyn, exhibits a va- 
riety of features, highly déserving of attention; both’ for the 
antiquity of some portions of the building, and. ‘the contents of 
its interior. 

The house is sa afeanlisd by a tiphenifivens gurewatrs balled 
Porth-mawr, erected at the termination of a venerable avenue 
of forest. trees; which leads to one vestibule of the mansion ; 


an edifice built at different times, and that furnishes curious 


specimens of domestic architecture. It stands in a. small, 


- but beautifal park, well clothed with wood; particularly 


with noble oaks and spreading beeches, which vigorously flou- 
rish, although growing within half a mile of an arm of the sea‘ 

From a view of the mansion, as it appeared in 1684, given 
from a drawing by a Mr. Thomas Dinely, it seems, that it had 
originally consisted of a square tower, probably- embattled, 
but subsequently covered with a dome; a large hall,.for the 
display of baronical hospitality ; and-a lesser one, as a sympo- 
sium for domestics, with a small chapel, now converted into a 
dormitory. | 

The time of Siealints the aig part of the house cannot be 
traced. It is supposed as early as the time of Henry the sixth, 
but the additions and alterations have so changed the face of 
things, as nearly to obliterate the original character. The hall, 


is the most ancient part of the building; and from being much 


like the magnificent one at Bolton, in Bowland, Yorkshire, the 
most ancient house perhaps in the kingdom, favours the supposi- 
tion of higher date than the assigned antiquity, It is furnished 
with a@ dais, or elevated portion of floor at the upper end, 
where the high table was placed, at which sate the lord and 
his friends: while long side tables, running lengthwise, accom- 
modated the inferior guests, The roof is exceedingly lofty, 
and crossed with stout beams of very great bearing. The tops. 
or upper one was the subject ofa toast, whenever .a health 
was proposed to the master of the house; ‘ Jached y non bren y 
ty,’ was the jovial expression atthe beard. The large fire 
place which. has a massy chimney piece, is decorated with the 


t emblazoned. arms of the : family, with its numerous alliances : and 
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thie walls are furnished ina style, suitable to the gloomy gran- 
"deur of the time: swords, pikes, guns, and other ancient mili- 


tary weapons; warlike » furniture, such as helmets, breast-_ 
plates, coats-of-mail, &e. toate? “yh Bere of ee and 


the chase. | 

At the end of a ailly bs isa bid room, ‘alles king Henty’ s 
ehamber, and which is memorable for an event, that tends to 
elucidate a dark portion of English history. It is worthy of 
remark, that none of our historiographers profess to account for 
that period, when by the influence of the house of York, the 
heir of the Lancastrian line was compelled, to leave his retire- 
ment in Bretagny, and seek refuge in another country. That 
asylum appears, from unequivocal testimony, to have been 
Wales. It is a curious fact, that, Henry earl of Richmond, af- 
ter that time passed incognito, from place to place, to conciliate 


the affections and interest of the Welsh ; who espoused his cause 


on account of his Cambrian extraction: he being the grandson 


or Owen Tudor. Numerous contemporaneous bards record ac- . 
tions of this part of his life in-emblematic language ; describing 


‘the hero, who was to restore the empire to Britons, under the 
allegorical terms of the eagle and the lion. While Henry was 
at Mostyn, a party, attached to the cause of Richard the third, 
attempted by force, to apprehend him, just as he was sitting 
down to dinner: but with a promptitude, which ever accompanies 
men, possessed of great presence of mind, he leaped out of 
a back window, and made his escape through a pasagges to the 
pr esent day called the King’s. 


~~ In the year 1631, a considerable sadicien was witha to. thd : 


house, by its then owner, Sir Roger Mostyn, knt. This, form- 


ing part of the present front, comprises a large dining room, | 


drawing room above, with a large bow-window y Seen Gr out t from 
each, and six bed chambers. | : 


Numerous. paintings | decorate the different rooms, among 


these are various portraits: some of which, done by eminent 


masters, tend to illustrate both by the dress, and attitude, the 
flattery of those who depicted, and the vanity of those who 
sate for the purpose of having their likenesses taken. Out of 


. these 
* * 
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these may be noticed, two, finely executed by Mytens; who 


after having been painter, or as he is termed, picturer, to king 


Charles the first, left England, and returned to his native place, 
the Hague. This step he took from a pique at an imagined in- 
sult, by the royal favour being conferred on his rival Vandyck. _ 
They are representative of Sir Roger Mostyn, knt., who gar- 

risoned his house in favour of royalty, and his lady. The 
knight is dressed in black, his head covered with a close cap, 
turned up with Flanders lace; a large ruff round his neck; and. 


breeches of uncommon size, with pointed girdles round the 


waistband and knee bands; his boots of white leather, with 
turn down tops, and finished in the same finical manner as the 


cap; 5 golden spurs; his right hand resting on a stick, and his 


left on a table, covered with figured cloth, on which is placed 
a broad-brimmed hat, with a crown of most immoderate size 


The lady’s neck is also ornamented with a single elevated ruff; 
and she is clad in a long gown with a sash, as a zone, placed 
up to her armpits; like the no-waisted fair of more modern 


times : and though she appears to have been. a very large sized 


“woman; yet the painter has contrived to give a sort of elegant 


exility to the embonpoint. 

A kit-cat portrait of Sir Roger, the first baronet, is still more 
ridiculously absurd. St. Catharine with her wheel, by Leonardo 
da Vinci, is avery fine picture: and another by one of the Bassa- 
nos, the subject, of the supper given by Christ to his disciples at 
Emmaus, would have been an excellent piece, if it had not been 
disfigured by the back ground, being ee sage poe, 
kettles, and other culinary utensils. | 

A collection of antique statues, busts, bronzes, and te 
articles, are illustrative of the arts among the ancients, Some 


of - the busts are peculiarly fine. One of the elder Brutus, re- 
4 presents the patriot in the act of displaying his love to his 


country, rising superior to private interest, and personal safety 3 ; 


~ while in dignified eloguence he was. consigning to the lictors 


for punishment, the two imperial enemies of: Rome. Two fi- 
gures of a male and female faun, the latter having the flam- 
meum on the head, though much out of Properion; are well 

: hi, executed 
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executed in Alabaster. Among the oe is a small, but 
pleasing figure of Isis pursuing the infant Orus ; others are of 
a less delicate nature,’ though admired by : amateurs for their 
symmetry and elegance of design, A speculum, or metallic 
mirror retains a polish. to the present time, that exhibits a 


surface equal to the reflector of a modern telescope. . Exclusive : 
of numerous curiosities, that form. a valuable private museum, 


here is the cake of copper, bearing a Roman stamp, discovered 
at Caerhén i in Caernarvonshire ; the golden torques, a badge 
of princely distinction, found at Harlech in Merionethshire ; 
and the silver harp, which the family had the right, granted by 


royalty, of conferring on any bard, or minstrel, which ar-— 


rived at a certain degree of excellence. in their PeeRERUE pro- 


fessions. ; 


The hbrary, though not a . magnificent room is silendichs ne 


nished, containing a fine collection of manuscripts, many of 


them richly illuminated : with the, most valuable editions of 
printed books, in almost every department of useful and po- 
lite literature: and the worthy baronet has another fine col- 
tection, rich in. manuscript documents, respecting Wales, at 
his seat of Gloddaeth in the county of Caernaryon. . In this 
library is also an excellent specimen of pencil drawing in black 
lead on vellum, executed by a celebrated engraver of his time, 
well known for his. « Oxonia Depicta,” and other still more 
more valuable works, David Loggan. The subject i 1s the cruci- 
fixion. The expression of the agony in the countenance of 
the dying Saviour, is most pathetically displayed ; and, the 


whole is finished in the most. accurate stile of miniature ‘paint 


ings dt, was hung: up in the vestibule, or approach to the 
chapel, by the desire of the lady of the second baronet of this 


familys. who. ‘was of the Roman catholic persuasion, with a 


view to excite her devotion. The drawing was made from a 
painting by Peter Paul Rubens. : 

N umerous collieries in the vicinity of Mostyn, with their 
concomitant strata, exhibit very curious phenomena. Near the 
shore the cliffs assume a very singular appearance. One, fora 
considerable extent, looks like the lava, or semi-vitrefied | mass, 


a8 . | that 
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that has been discharged from some bursting volcano; and its 
composition has been by some mineralogists considered as iden- 
tically the same with the fossil substance, found sometimes upon 
the surface of the ground, or a little below, near the eruptive 
mountains of Vesuvius or Etna; denominated in Italy puszo- 
lano, and by some English writers ¢ufa. The strata in front 
certainly assume a very different appearance from the conti- 
nuation inwards, and the adjacent sides. ‘The rock evidently 
from some cause or other is changed both in disposition and co- 
lour 5 for it is porous, and yet extremely hard: and the ge- 
neral complexion, a commixture of red and black. 

To those systematic gentlemen, who call in every adventi- 
tious circumstance, to support a favourite hypothesis, this cliff 
must be highly interesting ; as it does afford some. plausible 
instance toward the establishment of the Huttonian theory, re- 


specting the formation of the globe. But they should recollect, 


if they had been previously informed from. experience, that 


-tufa has never been hitherto found in regular veins, nor strata of 


coal in thiscountry. It is formed, and forming in a thousand 
places of Great Britain; although the remotest symptom was 
never yet discovered, that any volcano had emitted in this island 
its liquid fire*. Tufa may be often found at the foot, or at- 


tached to the side of a rock; and not unfrequently the veins 


and hollows are filled up with such kind of matter ; as is the case 
in the present instance. In part of the cliff composed of common 


es . \ 
sand-stone and shale, isa cave, or fissure, that contained a 


prodigious quantity of pyritical matter, which spontaneously, 
took fire, and by the force of the phlogiston it contained, con- 
tinued burning for some considerable time ; and doubtless oc- 
casioned the extraordinary phenomenont. rs 
Another, though not confined to this part of the country NI 
arly, may be mentioned as elucidatory of a subject, not generally 
understood. 


* See Williams’s Natural Hist. of the mineral kingdom, vol. IL. p. 396. 
-$ Adetailed account of a similar circumstance, that happened at Char- 
mouth, may be found in Chemical Essays by Bishop Watson.. Vol. I, 


¥ 
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understood. This is the destructive visitor of mines in an aerial 
shape. The workmen say there are two unwelcome “guests, 
which they denominate the suffocating and the fire damp. ‘These 
are called by a writer of apparent ability and credulity combin- 
ed, « demones truculenti.’’ Their origin, however, appears to be 
_ derived from different causes, than those to which beings of that 
description owe their existence. The former in the shape of a 
mephitic vapour Composed of catbonic acid gass, produces 1 in- 
‘stantaneous death; and often occasions very great disaster, when 
the proper precaution, that of trying, whether a light will con- 
tinue burning in the shaft, or level, has not been taken by the 
workmen, prior to entrance on their concern. The latter is of 


an inflammable nature, consisting of hydrogen gas. This col-. 
lects m remote parts of mines, where there is not a sufficient 


‘current of other air to dissipate it. When this vapour is con- 
densed by a small admixture of atmospheric, or common air, 
in the recesses of the mine, though several hundred yards 
from the bottom of the shaft; if much exposed to a lighted 
‘torch or candle*, it enkindles, and is discharged from its Con- 
fined cavern, or fissure with a loud explosion, like that of ig- 
-nited gun-powder, and with a power frequently superior to it; 
for it frequently kills all the persons within the sphere of its in- 
fluence ; or-scorches them in so dreadful'a manner, as. to oc- 
casion life to linger in excruciating pain, that soon terminates in 
death. In some cases it has been known to sweep every thing 
before it, in making its way to the shaft ; and to rush forth with 
such violence and acccumulated force as to carry far up. a. ver- 


tical opening, tools, &c. &c. with the whole ask ot the ” 


concern. — ' 
A most trcitlecdods instance of this enemy’ *s ravages, which 
if wineieomise in py a be vie into atoms, and instantly 
annihilated, 


* Tt isa curious fact, that fire struck out by any silicious substance, either 
from steel, or iron pyrites, will not enkindle this vapour: in eonsequence of 


which, some miners prefer working by sparks, raised by a steel mill, operating — 


on pyritaecous matter ; where it would be dangerous to adopt the reine on 
of light. 
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annihilated, happened in the year 1675, in a coal work near 
this village. The following account is is given of it in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions : ecg ill 

«The damp had been perceived fod some time eknees re- 
sembling fiery. blades, darting and crossing each other from 
both sides of the pit. .The usual methods were taken to free 
the pit from this evil. After a cessation of work for three days, 
the steward thinking to fetch a compass about from the, eye of 
the pit that:came from the day, and to bring wind by a secure 


* 


way along with him, that, if it burst again, it might be done 
without the danger of men’s lives, went down, and took two men 
along with him, which served his turn for this purpose. He 
- was no sooner down, but the rest of she workmen that. had 
wrought there, disdaining to be left behind in such a time of 
danger, hastened down after them ; and one of them more in- 
discreet than the rest, went headlong with his candle over the 
eye of the damp pit, at which the damp immediately catched, 
and flew to and fro over all the hollows. of the -work, with a 
great wind and a continual fire; and as it went, keeping a 
mighty great roaring noise on all sides. 

«« The men, at first appearance of it, had most of them fallen 
upon their faces, and hid themselves as well as they’ could, in 
the loose slack, or small coal, and under the shelter of posts; 
yet, nevertheless, the damp returning out of the hollows, and 
drawing toward the eye of the pit, it came up with incredible 
force: the wind and ‘the fire tore most of their clothes off their 
backs, and singed what was left, burning their hair, faces and 
hands ; the blast falling so sharp on their skin, as if they had 
been whipt with cords. Some that had least shelter, were car- 
ried fifteen or sixteen yards from their first station, and beaten 
against the roof of the coal, and sides of the post, and lay af- 
terwards a good while senseless; so that it was long before they 


could hear or find one another. As it drew up to the day pit, ae 


it caught one of the men along with it, that was next to the 
eye; and up it comes with such a terrible crack, not unlike 
but more shrill, than a cannon, that was heard fifteen miles off 
with the wind ; and such a pillar of smoke, as darkened. all the 

| sky 
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sky Sinibiclid fora good while. The brow of. the hill dave 
the pit was eighteen yards high, and on it grew ‘trees of four~ 
teen or fifteen yards long; yet the man’s body, and other 
things from the pit, were seen above the tops of the highest 
trees at least oné hundred yards. On this pit stood a horse-en- 
gine of substantial timber, and strong iron work ; on which lay 
a trunk, or barrel, for winding the rope up and down, of above 
1000 pounds weight ; it was then in motion, one bucket going 
down, and the other coming up, full of water. This trunk 
was fastened to that frame with locks and bolts of i iron} yet ik 
was thrown up, and carried a good way: front the pit, and. pieces 
of it, though pound with i iron hoops and strong nails, blown in- 


to the woods about’: so likewise were the buckets; and the 


ends of ‘the rope, after the buckets were blown’ from ‘them, 
stood awhile upright i in the air like pikes, and then came ‘dei- 
surely drilling down. The whole frame of the engine was stir- 
red and moved out of its place ; ; and those men’s clothes, caps, 
and hats that escaped, were afterwards found shattered to pieces, 
and thrown amongst the woeds a great way from the pit” 
Another melancholy instance happened recently 3 im the: samé 
works. On the 6th of April 1807, there was a dreadful 1 recur- 
rence of the same calamity 1 in Mostyn colliery, by which twen- 
ty-eight persons were either instantaneously destr oyed, or died 
in consequence of the effects of the enflamed gas 5 > a warning, 
it might have been thought,’ sufficient to arouse the attention of 
the over-lookers, and render ed the workmen more cautious : 
but, alas! on the 10th or March, 1809, notwithstanding the ace 
cumulation of the fatal damp had been evident for several days, 
an explosion again took place, and occasioned the death of 
twenty-two others: Thus, in'the short period of two years, by 


the culpable negligence of some, the rashness and blind belief 


in predestination of others, fifty industrious colliers have been 


ne deprived of their existence, twenty-six women rendered wi-’ 


dows, and sixty-six young children fatherless. 

The effects of the fiery vapour upon the human body, were 
precisely similar to those described by Mr..Mostyn: but it did 
not appear in other respects to have acted with equal violence, 

nor 


i 
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nor was the! report of the explosion, though considerable, heard 
at any distance. It may be remarked, that thé pits in which 
the hydrogen gas accumulates so frequently, are in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the sea, and not remote from the « burnt rock, - 
described i in the pretgaing Bene Pee si the adjacent st strata 
contain pytites. © : 

On an elevation called Modi mourtain, is a’ ‘singular | mo- 


“nument denominated Maen Achwynfan, or the stone of lamenta- 


tions The form ‘is that of an ancient Obelisk iti the early ages 
of Christianity. The height is twelve’ feet, two feet four 
inches wide at’ the base, let into another flat stone, as a plinth, 
or pedestal, near five feet : square, and the thicknéss of the shaft 
is about one foot. ‘The sculpture cousists of variows, and ele- 
gant work in alto relievo. The circular head has on one side; 


i; + ° ef” sage a ee AS ‘e" F Fi gytly, Ss - i FRE ® 
the representation of a Grecian cross; and lower down, another 


hike that of St. Andrew’s s under which is a figure, in puris na- 
turalibus, with a spear or javelin’ in his hand, depicted in the 
act of brandishing it against a foe: the intermediate spaces are 
filled with divers kinds of fretwork, such as is seen on many 
very ancient columns in this island: The opposite sidé is also 
decorated with numerous engrailed circumgyrations. - 

With respect to the time, when such monuments were 
erected, there has been among antiquaries much difference of 
opinion, Dr. Plot, describing some remaining in Staffordshire 
similar to this, conceives they were’ erected by the Danes; be- 
cause, one not much unlike stands near Bean-castle in Cumber- 
land, inscribed with Runic characters, which is presumed to have 


beena funeral monument. There are, however, no marks of 
Scandinavian literature, nor art, on this, nor yet the vestiges of 
adate. The learned author of the additions to Camden, Gibson, 


confesses, he was unable to ascertain, either the time of its erec- 
tion, or to what nation it should be ascribed. Some from the nu- 
merous surrounding tumuli, have supposed it a memorial of the 
dead, who having been slain in battle, were here interred: but 
this ancient mode of sepulture was ‘of a2 more early date, than 
the elegant sculpture on such a deseri iption of monuments will. 
admit, as a proof, drawn from sy uchronism. It is evideut from 
ian | the 
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the crosses, as, ginblematt of Christianity, it could. not iis a nae. 
gan relique; and from the design, evidently. set up, anterior 


to the reign of gross superstition : otherwise the sculptor would . 
have interlarded his work, with some allusive. ‘Tepresentation to. 


5 


legendary story. | Ei wr | 


The name points out, the intended purpose SF its erection, or 
its subsequent use. Near Stafford formerly stood a. monument 
of a similar description, called the ‘weeping cross, an appellee 
tion analogous to the Maen achwynfan ; which were pillars | 50 


‘denominated, because petitioning complaints fon pardon of sins, | 


were preferred, and penance performed before such consecrated 
columns; on which occasions the ceremony ‘usually. concluded. 


with ‘ lamentations and weeping,’ as iptofegeed mens of real Tes oF 


-pentance, or sincere contrifion. .° 44 


_ The township, called Tre’r Abbot, was. i) Hesioiibeated from 


having: been a country villa, belonging to the presiding gover- 
nors of Basingwerk monastery. Tt afterwards became the pri- 
vate property of a family by the name, of Davies 5 and here 
_-was born that extraordinary character, (Aad ete’ } ; 


Mires Davies. The bent of his mind, was for: annie Bod 


like most poetical geniuses, he was the companion and votary 


_of imagination ; but Davies yielded rather too much to the god. ~ 


dess of song, and became a most eccentric. character. The 


time in ia Nhl he flourished was the commencement of the 


eighteenth century, and about the year ‘1716 he published a 


work entitled « Athene Britannice,” in three volumes. Ano- . 


. ther pettte eras se he considered the onic big fe 


eae 


in Latin: this he Ge riuisgaly calls, Maas Calendae, 


landes Cambro-Britannice.” In this poem, if) poem, it may be 


termed, eulogy seems to have run wild, or gone te ay rather 


violently. RE 
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>) Bennet,’ beata, oecumenicon'nota 0. n° Ag Ye. mret st 
bees 7 Dawid ortayseat: Davisius. meposit) hsagliye eh ¢f-- VRE veer Wl 
Wynne, atque Gr ifith, atque Pennant .§, sealable Ua 
che a > lied Powell, et Ellis, Humphreys, Sec, He ; i ue tt 


In the adjacent parts are a a variety of works which have their. 
operations | facilitated by. several small streams of water, and 
are | economically « conducted, by. means of the plentiful supply, 
. of coals, obtained from pits i in. the immediate neighbourhood, | 
and the ‘consequent cheapness. of this necessary fuel. 

_ Warreronp village i is remarkable for several auperstitious 
i, or as some may term them, devotional customs, or sacred 
duties. That memento to the living, called the passing bell, is 
regularly. sounded on the intimated depar ture of a soul from its 
earthly tenement ; and frequently a peal is rung after the. bu- 
rial, as though the relatives, like the ancient Scythians, re- 
joiced at the escape the poron. had made out of a wicked and 
vexatious state. ‘ | 

Offerings to the minister at funerals, as is the case of many 
(other parishes in the principality, still continue. to be made. 
Bell-corn, i is rather a singular custom. It isa perquisite of of-_ 
fice demanded by the clerks of this, and some other places. 


_» In the. church are several. monuments, commemorative of 


F - different branches of the Mostyn family, aud other persons of 
distinetion : but little can here be gleaned, that will, tend to. 
confer honour. on genius, fame on sculpture, or elucidate ene 
- graphical, science. The following quaint lines on a grave- -stone 
in the ehacch-yard,, are equall y ludicrous,’ as they are laconic. 


RRC REE ie al as « Vita cadivea vale, 
ere ety rss ie a a ave |’? 


On the hill called: Gar reg isa biel tower with an open- 
worked parapet, which is “conjectured, and from the shape 
with probability, to have been a Roman phar os, or light-house, 
for enabling navigators to conduct their vessels along the difh- 
als channel of the Seteia portas., | on 

— Downixe, the ‘seat of David Pennant, Esq. isa good mansion 

isi 3B in 


Z 
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in the form of a Roman H, with the wings gabled, erected in 
the year 1627. It is placed in a Jow sequestered situation ; and 
well sheltered by the surrounding finely wooded grounds. 
Many and tasteful improvements were made by the late owner, 
who with skilful management in the arrangement of the gar- 
dens, and plantations, produced the effect of much greater ex- 
tent in appearance, than it actually possessess. Several oaks of 
great age measure prodigious in the girt; particularly the 
Sairy oak, so called from the circumstance of a poor cottager 
having a peevish child, supposed it could not be of her own 
quiet breed; but must have been changed by the tylwyd tég, 
or fairy family. For the purpose of the right one being re- 
stored, therefore, she exposed the imagined changeling in its 
cradle fora night, under this tree; and finding the infant quiet’ 
in the morning, she took it home perfectly satisfied the desired 
interchange had taken place, and her own offspring been re- 
stored. To this superstitious credulity i beautifully rst 
ludes in his Fairie Queen, ! 


“ And her base elfin breed there for thee left, 
- Such men do changelings call, so chang’d by fairies theft. 


“Tt has a hall, which I prefer to the rural impropriety of a. 
paltry vestibule; a library thirty feet by eighteen; a parlour 
capable of containing more guests than I ever wish to see at a 
time, septem convivium; novem convicium! and a smoaking 
room most antiquely furnished with ancient carvings, and the 
horns of all the European beasts of chase, This room is now 
quite out of use, as to its original purpose. Above stairs is a 
good drawing room, in times of old, called the dining-room, 
and a tea-room, the sum of all that are really wanted.—I 
have Cowley’s wish realized, a small house and large garden ! 
The library is filled by a numerous collection of books, prin- 
cipally of history, natural history and classics. My own la-_ 
bors might fill an ordinary book room.—Among my own la- 

~bours, I value myself on my MS. volumes of THE OUT- 
LINES OF THE GLOBE, ‘in xxii volumes, folio, on which 
uncommon 
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uncommon expence has been bestowed, in ornament and illu- 
minations.”” ip eb 1% | 
In the different rooms are numerous pictures, nisintdaly con 
sisting of subjects in natural history, and family portraits, 
Among the former, the representations of the torrid, temperate, 
and frigid zones, illustrated by the peculiar beasts, and birds 
natives of each, with the concomitant scenery, done by Peter 
Paillou, are masterly performances. Among the portraits is 
one of Charles the First by Vandyck, who has ridiculously re- 
presented the king in a slashed and laced scarlet jacket. Ano- 
ther opposite is that of Charles, great grandson of that unfor- 
tunate monarch: a picture, which, from political circumstances, 
had frequently changed possessors; when at length it came into 
the hands of Mr. Pennant : who observes, “ though the period of 
Jacobinism was over, yet I remember the time in which I 
might have been struck out of the commission, (of the peace) 
for haying in my possession, even the shadow of disaffection.” 
The public are indebted to the late literary possessor of this 
place, for many documents illustrative of ancient costume, 
and substantial history. One instance, which he gives of an 
ancestor of the Pennant family is, that ¢ of Winttam Pennant, 
second son of Hugh Pennant of Bychton; who prior to his mak- 
ing arural retreat, had been many years occupied asa goldsmith 
and jeweller; for the benefit of which business he resided at the 
Queen’s head in Smithfield: and by the insignia attached to 
the house, in addition to the common sign, and some bequests 
he made to persons employed atthe court of St. James’s, there’ 
can be no doubt, hut he had procured the patronage of royalty. 
He also remembered his relatives before his death, by va-_ 
" rious donations, which at this time will probably appear, almost 
infantile. He left much property to his native parish, and to 
his relations and friends, besides some smail bequests in sabact | 
The following items appear in his will. 3 
_« William Pennant also remembered several of his friends by. 
legacies, at this time appearing to us very singular. Besides 
_ some small legacies in money, he bequeathed the following arti+ 
cles:—‘ Item, I give and bequeath unto sir William Fortescue, kt. 
3B | one 


= 
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one chaine of gold and pearle, weighing about 12 ounces and 
a quarter; one billament of gold and pearle, being 19 pieces ; 
a round salt of silver, with a cover thereto, weighing fifteen 
ounces, and’) somewhat. more; six white silver spoons; one 
feather bed, bolster, two pillows, two blankets, ‘one blue rugy, 
a teastern.of sattén figured, russet and black, and vallance to 
the same; five. curtains’ of taffety sarsenet, one char, and a 
stool with a: back of satten russet; ten black, and’ six’ stools — 
covered with black wrought velvet; and also a great chest co- 
vered with black leather, with an in-lock on it, and al! things 
in it (excepting certain plate therein) hereafter bequeathed. — 
Item, I give and bequeath unto ——— Fortescue, the daughter of 
the said William Fortescue, kt.and god-daughter to my late wife 
Ellinor, her aunt, one bason and ewer of silver, all: gilt, weigh- 
ing 56 ounces, or thereabouts; one dozen of silver spoons gilt, 
weighing 22 ounces, or thereabouts; one silver pot hooped, 
weighing twenty ounces and upwards; with arms on the side 
thereof; a bell salt. without a cover, partly gilt, weighing » 
6 ounces, or thereabouts. All which particulars are in the said 
black chest. And I will that the same shall presently after my 
decease be delivered to the said William Fortescue, kt. for him 
to keep safely in trust and confidence, to and for the use of 
~ , untill she happen to be married, or untill she 


shall attain to the age of 21 years, and then to be delivered 
unto her; and that if the ‘said —_-_ ———~ happen to die be- 


fore she be married, or attain to the age of 21 years, then I 
give and bequeath the said legacy to her bequeathed to Roger 
Fortescue, her brother, to be delivered to him at his age of 21 
years, and untill that time to remain in trust in the hands of 
Sir William Fortescue, his uncle. Item, I give and bequeath - 
unto my loving and kind friend, Mr. Randall Woolley, mer- 
chant taylor, one ounce of ‘fine gold to make him a ring. Item, 
I give and bequeath unto my loving friend Mr. John Barker, 


living at Mr. Robt. Holland’s: house; the like quantity of fine 


gold to make hima ring. Item, ‘I give and bequeath” unto my 
loving friend Mr. Richd. Locksmith, clerk to Mr. Attorney 
General, one ounce of fine gold to make him aring.° Item, I 


give © 
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give end ‘bequeath ‘to’ my ‘loving ‘cousin’ Mr. Solin“ Loide, 
bencher-of the Inner'Temple, 34 buttons of gold,) tomy’ cou- 
sin Wm. Lloide, his brother,..5/. of money. Item,’ Ingive. and: 
bequeath to my honorable!and: late master,’ the said John For- 
tescue, knt. one of his, Highness’ most honorable privy councel, - 

in token of the remembrance. of his love and kindness towards 
me, 20/. in money,.to buy him a piece of velvet «for a gown. 

Item, I give and bequeath to my loving friend thé under-named, 

for the love and kindness that hath passed between us on this 
earth, as followeth: that is to say; to Sir Robt. Bannister, 
knt. clerk companion of his»majesty’s household, oné’ ounce 
of fine gold, of 31. to make himaring. .To Thomas Merry, 
chief clerk of his majesty’s kiteKen, one ounce.of. the like gold, 

to make him a ring and to John» Crane, one: other of ‘the — 
clerks of the kitchen, the like quantity of gold. |! Item,'to: Mr. | 

Lewis Owen, serjeant of the larder, the like quantity of gold. 

Item, .to Lewis Rogers, the prince’s servant, halfan. ounce’ of 
like gold to make him a ring. Item, to John Panton; servant.toe 

the right honorable the lord chancellor of England, one‘ounce 
_of fine gold of the like value... Item,. to John: Price, one’ of 
the porters in the spiritual court in London, the like quantity of 
fine gold. Item, to, John Igate,,of Hornchurch, ‘in Essex, 

esq. one ounce of fine golds Item, 1 give: and ‘bequeath ..to 

my loving friend, Walter Meredith, 5/..im money, andalsé a 

cloak of fine black cloth, with, some Jace about, and ‘lined 

through with russet. taffety,’ . This willis dated\May 4, 1607 ; 
the codicil two years ain = Siro Hugh Myddleton left. sole 
executor. x ip & has eroqay 8 wansil fi) ere 
A very fine iil tiie a copy from: Vandyck, by a we 
taught artist, well grouped in good jierspective} represents Da- 
vid Pennant, Margaret his wife, and Piers:thei? eldest son) 

. David Pennant was sheriff of the, county» im the: year 1643, 
when it was a custom, of time immemorial,.:for the persons 
holding that high and. greatly responsible office, to: be assisted 
in defraying the expences’ ‘attendant. dn’ its! exeeution, by the 
voluntary contributions of the neighbourhood, - ‘The: following 


‘a sun hee ate 3B 4 ishalcd statentent 
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statement will form a kind of contrast to the pride and’ teilenlon 
displayed by persons holding such situations at the present day. 


1642. A note of what presents were sent against afl sessions, 
David Pennant, sheriff. 
My Lady Mostyn, 2 muttons, a gallon of Baeke and I, | 
Mr. Griffith of Cayrwis, 2 sugar loafs. — 
Mr. Roger Parry, V. ; 
Mr. Robert Pennant, ll. 
Mr. Conway,'of Nant, VJ. 
Mr. Matthew, a sugar loaf. 
Mr. Vaughan, 3 gallons of ‘sacke. 3 
Mr. Ralph Hughes, a mutton, six ees a dozen Hae estoy a 
Mr. John Jones, a sugar loafe: . 
Mr. David Jones, a sugar loafe. 
Mr. Raphell Davis, a veale. 
Mr. Hugh Pennant, of Dooning, a‘ mutton. : és 
Mr. William Mostyn of Bagillt, halfe a cbr ype and a Pigé: 
Nichlas George, 2 capons. 
Edward ap Thomas, a veale, a pigg, a quart of hony. 
William Parry Wynn,.a mutton. Ai tog a 
Margaret Price, of Brinford, a mutton. — (Bis 
Thomas ap Robert ap Hugh, 2-eapons anda pigg. 
. John ab William John, halfe a veale, and a qtthony. . 
| Edward Ethel, a qr. veale, and a pigg, 6 qt. raphe 
_ John Thomas Evans, ‘a qr. of veale. 
Julius Seasar, a qr. veale, and a qr. — 
Thomas ab Ellis, a mutton. 
Pyers Williams, 2 capons and a it of hony. 
- William Ethel,:a sugar loafe. - | | 
John Price, of .Calcote, 2 hoopes of oats. 
Robert Lloyd, a'sugar loafe. 
Thomas Lloyd;'of Mertyn, a qr. we aqr anise 
_ Petter Hughes, 2 capons. 
'. Thomas Parry, of Mays guin, 2 capons, and a pigg. 
John ap Robert Shamber wen, halfe a veale. va 
_ Thomas John Cooke, half a mutton. moter: WON “ 
. Barbara 
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Barbara Parry, half a lambe. ABAD FRCS. “Vay 
The deputie Sheriff, 2 turkies, and a soiile of supe 
John Price, of Pentre, a qr. veale, a pigg. | . 
Robert Lloyd, of Taverne y Kili halfe a lambe. |. 
John Humifrey, a veale. 

Mrs. Kyffin, a qr. vealé, a greate cake. 

Mr. Roger Holland, 4 hoops of wheat. - 

Andrew Ellis, a'goose, a qr. veale. . 

Margaret Ach Pyers, 2 dozen cakes. | 
Thomas ap Thomas, a flitch of bacon, 6qt. claret, a qr. veale. 
Ellen Foulkes, a qr. veale. | 
John ap John, halfea lambe, a qr. of mutton. 

John Conway, a qr. veale, a pigg. 

Anne Simon, a qrt of Sacke. 

Foulke, the joyner, a pigg. | 

David, the weaver, a pigg. 

Ellin Lorrance, 2 henns. 

Thomas John ap Ric. a qr. porke, 4 eggs. 

Ales Owen, 2 henns, 2 piggs, 6. chickins; 30 eggs. 

Mar. John Robert, 2 hens, a pigg, three chi. 

Edward John ap Robert, 2 henns, a qr. porke, a pigg. 
John ap Rhytherch, 60 eggs. , 

Hugh Barker, a qr. of porke. «> 

John ap John ap Robert, 2 capons. 

Hugh ap Thomas ap Harry, 2 capons, 

Howel of humorous epistolary memory in his work, en- 
titled « Epistole Ho-Eliane,” relates‘a wonderful story of one 
John Pennant of Bychton, who exhibited a most singular phe- 
nomenon in physiology, a serpent in a man’s heart. It forms 
the subject of his forty third letter, and is aptly addressed to 
that organ of credulity, sir Kenelm Digby, kunt. | 

« It was my fortune,’ says the solemn historian, ‘to be in a 
late communication, where a gentleman spoke of a hideous 
thing that happened in High Holborn, how one John Pennant, 
a young man of 21, being dissected after: his death, there was 
a kind of serpent, with divers tails, found in the left ventricle 

- of his heart, which you know is the most defended part, being. 
3B a: Za thrice 
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thrice thicker than the right, and is. the cell: which holds the 
purest and most. illusttious Jiquor,:the arterial blood,,and, the 
vital spirits. The serpentiwas it seems three years ingendring, 
for so long time, .he found. himself indisposed. i in, the breasts 
and it was observed that his eye, in the interim,. grew ‘more 
sharp and fiery, like the eyeof. a cock, whichis next) the ser 
pent’s eye in redness: so,that the symptom of his inward dis 
dB ease might have been told by sertaip | sisi bg and, figs 
natures. sede. coe Saw t dad sarvonk 
God preserve us from publit pemens ain foi annie 
monsters have been often ill favored presages: » I \remember 
in the Roman story, to have read how, when snakes or’serpents. 
were found near the statues of their godsy at) one time} about 
Jupiter’s neck, another time about Minerva’s: sein there: fol-.. 
jowed bloody civil wars after it.’ Ue Tamyop vit Sslied 
This portentous story is given most. sastibeolien by Dr, Ed- 
ward May, in a thin quarto pamphlet of forty: pages. The title 
page will inform the reader‘of his; various other titles, — 


ag, most strongly of quackery... yi/u 6 ouned Baws 
| jy doids- goxtay iS auodeliatotialt. 
. Lig & «Ave MOST CERTAINE eeGOIL aye aaOL treme tod 
AND TRUE us 0 #ovediod at weed, 
RELATION | its } 


_OF A STRANGE MONSTER 
jig “ORSERPENT,.” ; 
Found i in the Left Wreaacte of ee" , * 
| Heart of John.Pennant, Gentle- 
_ man of the Age of 24 Years. |) .-\. Pie. ‘i 
| By Edward May, Doctor of Philosophy 
. and ‘Physick, and Professor Elect of them 
in the Colledge of the Academy re Dale 
Noblemen, called the ‘Musasum Minerve. 
Physitian also-Extraordinary unto her | 
Most Sacred’ Majesty Queene of 
Ohi BRITAIN, &e. | 
ts LONDON: » 
_ Printed hy George Miller, MDCXXXIX. 


.: The sae dedicatory: is, to the Tenowned. peere of this : 
ag, Edward. earle, of Dorset, the Cole dtaalf to sir The- 
9 Ee _ odore 
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odore Maihorne, knight. In that he. lays before him the won- 

derful case. He tells us that he was sent on October 7th, 1637, 

by lady Herris, wife to sir Francis Herris, knight, to dissect her, 

nephew John.Pennant, who had deceased the night before, to 

know the cause of his death. The doctor brought with him 

Master, Jacob Heydon, surgeon, to assist in theenquiry. Mr. 
Heydon made incision into the left. yentricle of. the hearty. 
which was full of blood. On thorough examination, the mon- 

ster was discovered, the head, of .which was so like to that of a 
serpent, that lady Herris shivered to see it.. To. judge by the 

prints, all the upper part of.it was cylindrical, towards the | 
lower part bifurcated, and each fork divided into five long and 

slender fibuillae. I leave to the reader the perusal of the rest 

of Dr. May’s most curious disquisition, ' 

Tuomas Pennant Esa. was a literary character of no- ‘mean 
taba and of indefatigable industry. It appears. from the 
account of his own life, drawn up by himself, that he was 
born not at * Bychton,” but at Downing. .“ To prevent all 
disputes about the time and place of my-birth, be it known, 
that I was born on June 14th, 1726, old style, in the room now 
called. the yellow room; that the celebrated Mrs. Clayton, of 
Shrewsbury ushered me into the world*.”’ 

On the death of his father, David Pennant, he became pos- 
sessed of a small estate, and from the circumstance of a rich 
mine of lead ore, having been discovered ‘upon it, he was en- 

abled by the means of the emoluments arising from the con- 
~ eern, not only to make considerable improvements on his 
estate: but also, to pursue the objects most agreeable. to. his 
natural genius and the tenor of hismind. When he was about 
twelve years of age, an incidental circumstance directed the 


bias of his genius to natural history ; in which, he afterwards 
became a great. proficient; furnished a most aniple store of. 
information, and left materials behind him for others to work | 
up; thus not only enabling them to further superficial science ; 
but shew the mechanism of the’ orb, on which ‘human beings: 
are doomed for a certain period to exist. e ohn Salusbury esq. 
he eae 


* Pennant’s Hist. of Whiteford &c. p. 
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the father of Hester Lynch, presented him with a copy ‘of 
Willoughby’s Ornithology. From this period he pursued the’ 
delightful study of physiology, in various branches; and for 
the purpose, in. early life, he determined to visit, first the 
British isles; and to make, contrary to the late fashionable 
mode, adopted by what are termed travelled gentlemen, his 
first object a knowledge of his own country. He first surveyed 
With a very observant eye, the various parts of England, most 
interesting, as to Antiquities, or useful productions. 

Some time after he had been examining the remains, which’ 
Borlasse, in his history of Cornwall, &c. had given the clue to, 
he paid a visit to Treland, with a view of increasing his know- 
ledge by some gleanings from ‘the sister isle ; but having gone’ 
over most parts of that prolific island, he confesses such ¢ was’ 
the conviviality of the country, that his journey proved as 
maigre, as‘his entertainment was gras; so it never was. a dish 
fit to be offered to the public’ — : 

‘In the year 1755 he commenced a correspondence on »physid 
- dlogical subjects with the great Linnzus, which only termi- 
nated with the death of that pre-eminent botanist. 

‘At a subsequent period ‘he visited the continent, where he’ 
became acquainted with the celebrated naturalist, Buffon, with 
whom he conferred some time; and then was introduced to a 
person of more notoriety, Voltaire, at his villa called Ferney- 
And an aneedote he relates of that voluminous writer; is strongly’ 
elucidatory of his mental character. “ He happened to be in 
good humour, and was very entertaining, and in his attempt to’ 
speak English convinced us, that he was perfect master of our 
oaths and curses*.” Leaving ee he visited Switzerland 

, : | and 


* « Pennant’s Literary Life.” This curious book in quarto, contains the 
history, and an account of his literary pursuits, till the year 1793; which 
though published in his life time by> himself, was whimsically denominated 
a posthumous production; and the name of Thomas Pennant, ‘in letters 
formed of dotted lines, subscribed to the advertisement, indicated, that it 
originated from the shades. He then had declared, he meant to bring 
nothing more before the public; but, though advanced in age, and bowed 


’ down with infirmities, bis active mind must he employed: and in 1796, 
m tame 
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and at Berne formed an acquaintance with the great and good 
man, baron Haller: when returning to Holland, he became 
friendly connected with Pallas, subsequently the famous pro- 
fessor of natural history at St. Petersburgh, and the intelligent 
investigator, and illustrative topographer of the terra incognita, 
previously denominated the desarts of Siberia. The fatter’ 
had begun a synopsis of animal history, on a plan nearly si- 
milar to the one published by Ray ; but having accepted pa- 
tronage at the hands of Catherine, empress of ail the Russias, 
he committed his papers, and made additional communications 
in future, to the hands of Mr. Pennant; who, improving upon 
the scheme, produced his excellent “ History of Quadrupeds.” 
He afterwards took several tours to the north of this island ; 
visited the lowlands, with the highlands of Scotland, and ‘also 
theHebrides or Western isles. His first journey to that 
country, was in the year 1769; and in 1772, he performed one 
still longer. In these candid accounts of a country, described 
by Johnstone, as “a barren wilderness,’ it appears, that he 
found great industry, much fertility, and genuine hospitality. 
He returned also rich in civic honours, having received the 
distinguishing compliments of many corporate towns, as well 
as several academic diplomas. He seemed fond of roaming ; 
and from his mental ardency in search of knowledge, he took 
several excursions over the six counties of North Wales: for 
which he has. furnished most valuable materials, towards a his- 
any of this valuable valaciaase : | 
; ALATA A be TS Val ae 
eame out from the iain his very amusing and instructive “ History,” of 
the parishes of Whiteford and Holywell, in which the leaf, following the 


title page, has the aliusive motto, “ Resurgam,” Thomas Pennant Downing, 
April 6th 2 P, M.°1795. 

* The editor of this work can amply testify from having visited nearly 
the whole of the places, described, in that valuable publication, “ Tours in 
North Wales,” to the accuracy of description at the time the observations 
were made; and here gratefully acknowledges himself greatly indebted in 
addition to local information; and actual survey, to the author for the lead- 
ing ‘clues to his inquiries; and for much historic document and i Rogeapuic 
‘memoir. 
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: Inthe. year. 1792, he says of himself, though my body) wage 
have somewhat abated of its: wonted vigour, yet my. mind stilk 
retains powers, and), its longing after improvement; its wish:to 
see new. lights through, the chinks which time has made. 
Happy is the life, allusive to, his unfinished work, «Outlines 
of the Globe,” that could beguile its fleeting: :hours;| without 

injury to.any one ;and,with addition of years, continue to rise 
in its pursuits... But more interesting and. still. more .exalted: 
subjects must employ my, future span*.”?) ‘Thespan of humaw 
life, is but.very limited; in dimensjon,:at its utmost extent, and 
every reflective mind, well knows, from sehanrery how much 
easier At is to project, than to executes.) hou, nustioe oes 

_ The: loss; of.an amiable, and only daughter, in khes year, L794, 
had.an effect upon his mind, which he never,recovered, |. This 
produced. morbid effeets, upon the body, and a-pulmonary icom+ 
plaint ,ended his terrene | career, at the Jatter|;end of the:iyear 
1798,.,. He .was. so much, esteemed for, his, different writingss 
that he was. adiniiter member of no less. abroad, and at honte of 
eleven incorporated literary-societiés ; into, several of which he 
was elected an-honorary, memberiris ni: doinnslg-dorudsy off 

; dt, would be-a. difficult, task accurately, to eiooniaack ithe abis 
ities, the. energies, | and the virtues. of this valuable member: of 
society; His talents, if. not brilliant; were mostusefully: applied: 
He was -beneficent to a great degree, when his: fortune was 
compared, with that of others, as a magistrate -upright and. just; 
without losing sight of the most equitable:part, of am executive 
minister of the laws, humanity. He was the friend and patron ~ 
of learning, and learned men; and how much, by science and 
pri! he i joa to: the ethane fond i in i his Rriptjea ae 
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DistrtTH is notable on ancient record, as forming: a*link in’ 
the chain of fortified: posts, that).run through this, and the ad- 
joining -county’; but of its early history little’ has transpired. 
{twas known under different names, such as Din colyn, Castelt 


~, 
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¥y Ffailon, and Casteil Gerri; from which it is highly probable, 
that ibis was originally a British post. In the time of Henry 
the third, to strengthen the line of the marches, this castle 
was repaired, and several additions made, for the purpose of — 
more tenacious defence. But its career of resistance was not 
of lasting duration; for in the year 1260 this, with the Dig- 
anwy near Conwy, were rased to the ground by Llewelyn ap 
Gryffyd. It had previously been a stronghold, belonging to sir 
Robert Pounderling, a valiant’ knight, that lived in the time of 
Henry the third, who was also constable of Rhyddlan castle. 
He was celebrated for his prowess at tournaments, not only in| 
handling a lance, or brandishing a sword, but as an adept in the 
pugilistic art: Ata fete ‘ Tyltes for Justes, held in this county, 
he accepted of a challenge from an athletic Welshman, by the 
name of Theodore, who in the combat struck out one of his 
eyes, The victor attending court, when a similar fete was 
proclaimed, challenged again, after repeated disappointments, 
the same.sir’ Robert Pounderling at ‘ feates of armes:’ but the 
knight, profiting by past experience, shewed that he possessed 
prudence, as well as valour. He declined a second rencontre, 
alleging, asa justifiable apology, that he felt no desire, nor in- 
clination for the Welshman to knock out his other eye*. 

The castle stood upon an elevated calcareous hill, and occu- 
_ pied nearly the whole summit, the sides of which were escar- 
ped, or made very declivous by art, to render the access both 
difficult and dangerous. The present remains are little interest- 
‘ing, as a ruin; merely consisting of a few shattered fragments 
of walls. A little beneath the general site, is an outwork ofa 
square fort m, with deep fosses, cut through the solid limestone 
rock. By the different masses, that lie around, it is evident 
the dilapidation was not the effect of time. Probably it was 
blown up by mining, a practice in general use, anterior to the 
discovery of the destructive combustible, called Gunpowder. 

The church is situated ina highly romantic bottom, beneath 

some 


* Leland’s Itinerary, Vol. VI. p. 21. ~ 
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some picturesque rocks, that protrude themselves at the com- 
mencement of the vale of Clwyd ;. and several very large yew 
trees in the churchyard, by overtopping the building, afford a 
venerable shade, while they give solemnity to the scene. 

A very curiously ornamented column, stands in the ceme-. 
tery of great, but, undecided antiquity; and the, shafts of 
another, decorated with unique. sculpture, is called Croes Ei-. 
nion, supposed to have been erected for a hero of that name, 
who fell in battle, at the siege of this fortress in 1261, 

RHUDDLAN though now reduced to a village, containing 89 
houses, and 594 inhabitants, is a contributory borough, with: 
respect to elective franchise, and was anciently of more distin- 
guished importance ;’ for it was a tesidence of royalty in more 
than one instance, The castle appears to have been erected 
anterior to the Norman conquest, having been built by Llew- 
elyn ap Sitsylt, who reigned over North Wales, from the year 
1015 to 1020*. - His son and successor, Gryffyd ap Llewelyn, , 
having offended Edward the confessor, as previously noticed, 
was ousted by duke Harold, who took the castle and burnt the 
palace. Robert, a nephew of Hugh Lupus, earl of Chester, by 
2 mandate of William the first, of England, re-instated the 
castle, and further fortified the place by the erection of new 
works; made it his military residence ; and hence was enabled,’ 
from the vicinity to the sea to obtain supplies, or fall quickly 
back upon his resources; and thus greatly toannoy the surround. 
ing inhabitants, and carry on his marauding system. Gryffydd 
ap Cynan assailed it, and burnt part of the buildings; but in 
the year 1197, this grand barrier-fortress, was, by order of 
Henry the second repaired, and furnished with a strong gar- 
rison, prior to his quitting the country for a campaign in 
France. | secon | 

From this period it met with a various Sion ‘Sometimes in 
the hands of the Engin) and sometimes of the natives. Amid . 

! these 


/ 


-® Powel’s Annotationes on Giraldi Cambrensis Itin. Lib. I. ¢. 10. 
Gough’s Camden, Vol. II. p. 588. 
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these events rapidly: ocourting® ‘between the contending par- 

ties, Randle’ ‘Blundeville, earl of Chester, was suddenly, and 
unexpectedly attacked. in this fortress, bya body of Welsh, 
and with an incompetent force, for long resistance, lay here’ in 
the most tantalizing distress, till he was relieved by his lieute- 
nant Roger de Lacy, who with vast’ promptitude collecting a 
number of idle people of all descriptions ; such as itinerant 
minstrels, fidlers, tinkers, panders, &c. &c. by dint of num- 
bers, put the besiegers to flight. The earl, grateful for the 
kind assistance, remunerated his deliverer, by appointing him. 
to the degrading office of, « Magisterium omnium peccatorum 
et meretricum totius Cestreshire*.’ This honourable situation, 
and distinguished authority over the motley crew, was after- 
wards, by a son of Lacy, partially assigned to his steward, 
Hugh Dutton his heirs, and assigns, by a most curious deed, 
worded as follows, viz. « Sciant prasentes et futuri, quod ego, 
Johannes constabularius Cestrie, dedi et concessi, et hac pte- 
senti mea charta confirmavi Hugoni de Dutton, et heeredibus, 
suis magistratum omnium leccatorum}, et meretricum totius 
Cestershire, sicut liberius illum magistratum teneo de comite. 
Salvo jure meo, mihi et heredibus meis.’’ By virtue of this 
legal instrument, the descendants of Hugh Dutton, in the reign 
of Henry the seventh, when the rights of Welshmen were 
allowed, in common with those of others of his majesty’s liege 
subjects, to exist; preferred their claim of an’annual payment 
of fourpencet, from every female of Cyprian celebrity, within 
at the 


t Leycester 142, as quoted in Pennant’s Tours, where this nobleman. is 
stated to have ‘held his earldom from 1182 to 1232.’ But Randolph, or 
Randle de Meschines, surnamed Blundaville, was created earl of Chester, 
andef Richmond, in right of his wife, Constance, to whom he wasa third 
husband, by king Jonn, in the year 1209; and in seae the title, for want of 
issue, the title became extinct*. » 

* Leccator, in the latinity of the middle aves, was a Wecreeal term, appli- 
cable to riotous and debauched persons of all descriptions. 

_t At this. period the harmonic art, had been so far degraded, that min- 
strels were considered as vagrants, or vagabonds. 


* See “ Extinct Peerage,” and Beatson’s Political Index, Vol. II. p. 18 
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the county of Chester; and ordered all the minstrels, exer- 
cising their profession within. the county, to appear before 
them, or their stewards, annually on the festival of St. John 
the Baptist. Neither were they to appear with unfurnished 
hands, nor an empty purse : each was to bring as a douceur, a 
lance, four flaggons of wine, and pay fourpence halfpenny, * 
for a licence, granted to protect him in the exercise of his 
calling the custom, propetty. This being annexed to certain 
estates descended for centuries; and the anniversary, when mo- 
dern minstrels went in procession to hear divine service in St. 
John’s church, Chester, was kept up so late as the year 1758+. 
So important did the conqueror of Wales consider this 
stronghold, that previous to the accomplishment of his design, 
he made it the rendezvous of all his forces destined for that 
“purpose. * It was the place d’ armes and the depot of provi- 
_ sions for the advancing division of hisarmy. An unsuccessful 
"attack was made upon the garrison by Llewelyn, with the 
forces, brought up by his brother David in the year 1281} and 
it soon after became the state prison for the latter prince, pre- 
vious to his ignominious end at Shrewsbury. 
It appears afterwards, that it was surprised, and taken bya 
detached force under the command of Ryse ap Maelgwyn, and 
Gryffydd ap Meredith ap Owen; but they were quickly, for 
want of succours, obliged to abandon the fortress. In conse- 
quence of this, to prevent the success of any future attempts of - 
the Welsh, Edward the first adopted every known method to 
render it impregnable, For this purpose he strengthened the 
old works, and added new. This monarch frequently made 
this castle his residence. In the year 1282 he issued orders 
from this place to the sheriffs of the adjacent counties, to raise, 
3 C. according 


¥ 

Ks Warrington’s Hist, of Wales, Vol. II. p. 230. 

+ At that period the coin denominated a penny, was minted silver; and 
for the sake of increasing the circulating medium, vulgath called change, 
this was divided, alias cut in two, and each part was then galled a half-penny. 

{ Blount’s Tenures, edit. of Bechwith, 300, | 
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pecordine toa ratio fixed Tor eae a certain number of hatcher- 
men, to act as pioneers, by cutting down the woods, ‘forming 
roads ‘&e. &c. in various other ways making passages through 
the obstructive par ts of the country, for his army to advance to 
the interior ; which without these precautions, it could t not ey 
either with convenience, or safety. 3 

In 1283 he held a parliament at this place, and hence he 
afterwards promulgated the edicts for the regulation of his 
newly Hie tae tgpritory. And here i it was, the. Kenia ape 


Dich he ihe not obtain by uprightness and ath for with , 


the usual spirit of diplomacy, he in the king’ s name addressed 
i conciliatory memorials to Llewelyn, and his brother the heir 
apparent to the Cambrian throne, with the view of inducing 
them to resign the little remaining territory, ‘and shadow of 
royalty, they still most tenaciously withheld. The three do- 
,cuments contain various illusive items, The title of the first 
runs thus, ‘ These a are to be said to ‘the Prince before his coun- 
cell.’ The second. < These following are to be’ said to the 
Prince i in secret. The third. These are to be said to David, 
brother to Llewelyn am setr et? ~The latter is worthy of being 


recorded, as exhibiting the domineering spirit of ecclesiastical J 


bigotry at the time. 

First, That if for the honor of God (Juxtor débitunt crucis 
| assumptze) he will go to the holie land, he shall be prouided, for 
according | to his degree, so that he doo not returne, vulesse he 
be called by the king: and we trust’ to. entreat the eg to. 
prouide for his child. 
2, And these things we tell ourselues to the Welshmen, that 
a greate deale greater perill dooth hang ouer them, than we 
told them by mouth when we were with them : these things 
Gi which wee write seeme preeuous, but it is a great deale more 
greeuous fo be oppressed with armes, and finallie to be rooted. 
‘out, bicause euerie daie more and more their danger: dooth in- 
crease. | 

8. Item . 


« 
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5. item, itis more hard to be alwaiés in warre, in anguish of 
mind, and danger of bodie, alwaies sought and besieged, and 
so to die in deadlie sinne, and continuall rancor and malice, 

4. Item we feare (whereof we be sorie) vnlesse you doo 
agree to peaces we most cefteinlie will aggrauate the sentence 
Ecclesiasticall against you for your faults: of the which you can 
not excuse yourselues; whereas yee shall find both grace and 
mercie, if you will come to peace*.” 

An act of conscriptive tyranny, that took place at that p per 
fiod, evidently shews, notwithstanding the drains which a con- 
tinued warfare had made; from the population of this country ; 
yet though diminished, it must still have been at the time very 
great: for Edward politically raised, to send out on an expe- 
‘dition against the Scots, at one time, not less than fifteen thous 
sand men from this part of the island, But unwilling troops 
are not like volunteers, and the expedient had nearly proved 
fatal to him; for while he lay in camp near Llinlithgow; the 
English and Welsh troops quarrelled upon subjects, arising 
from national prejudices ; and after some blood being spilt be- 
tween the parties, the latter marched off the ground, and left 
the former to fight their own battlest. 

During the civil war, in the time of Charles the first, Rhyd- 
dlan castle was occupied by the royalists, but after a short 
siege, the garrison surrendered to. general Mytton, in July | 
1646, in the month of December following, it was by order of 
the Parliament, i in the government Zolesate of the day, ‘ slighted,’ 
that is dismantled. 

The castle was built of the red sand stine, found in the 
adjacent rocks, The form is nearly approximating to.a square, 
and the walls are flanked ' by six round towers; three of which 
remain tolerably intire. The ditch is wide and deep; and on 
both sides faced with stone. The steep escarpement towards 
the river was defended by walls, in which were square bas- 

3C2 . tions; 


* Warrington’s Hist. of Wales, Appendix, p. 440, 
t Dalrymple’s Annals of Scotland, Vol. IL. p. 257. 
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tions; one of which is still standing. ~The walls inelose’ an 
area near! y of an octagonal shape, round which range differe rit 


apartments. In one of these, while the royal party were 
spending here their Christmas, Eleanor the consort of king 
Edward, ‘was safely delivered of a daughter. Yet tradition 


says, it was at a private palace of the king’s; and an old 
house, still the property of the crown, is traditionally sipposed, 
to have been the place of the queen’s accouchment. At a 
small distance from the castle was a monastery of Black friars, 
founded some time prior to the year 1268; for in that year 
Anian, prior of the house, was preferred to the see of St. 
Asaph. Though it frequently suffered by the clashing con-— 
tests for possession’ of the castle; yet it appears to have sub- 
sisted, till the general dissolution of religious houses: but 
its annual revenues are not macntioned, either by Dugdale, or 
Speed *. 

' Rhyddlan was made a free borough by Rdward the first, 
and endowed with numerous privileges and immunities. ‘Fhe 


charter, which was granted in the twelfth year of his reign, was 


signed at Flint, the 8th day of September. By- virtue of this, 
the constable of the castle was to be mayor, and two bailiffs, 
elected by the burgesses, on Michaelmas day, were to appear 
before him for the administring the customary oaths. The 
corporation were allowed the power of imprisonment and trial 
in all eases, not affecting the life, or limbs of any persons. No’ 


' Jews were permitted to reside within the town or precincts; 
and the burg gesses had, besides, the liberty of a forest and free 
warren, a gild cum hansa et loth et shoth, sok, sak, et theam, 


et infangentheft, et lib. per totam terram de Theoloniis, les- 
tagio, muragio, Danegeld, Gaywite, &c. &c.” 

When in a future period, Tyrany attempted to bisa ge these 
privileges, and take from them these immunities, the men of 
Rhyddlan came forward with the follOvae spirited oxplaee: 
tory remonstrance. 

cae Bs) Libertatibus iia dhions de Rethetan. 
Ex 


* Tannee’s Notitia Monastica, — 
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Ex pods M.S. chart. ‘in Bibbonhigese wibad: cave 
Curis oui Frail pro bah transgressione in quam’ cecide- 
rint, ultra XII denarios. : ‘ 

2. Idem clamant quod Uxores suz in eorum abaeinis defen: 
dere possunt sectas Domino Regi debitas in Curia predicta, | 

3. Idem clamant quod possunt habere molas manuales, & 
blada sua dominica necessaria pro expensis wince ica 
molend. | 

4, Idem clamant quod possunt legare Burg. Dice & 
Tenementa sua, & Redditus, & alia Servita. 

5. Idem clamant quod locare possunt Burg. sua quibus- 
cunque voluerint, & ea eisdem inuadiare, &c. contra tenorem 
cartarum Domini regis eis de Burgagiis preedictis factarum,- in 
quibus continentur quod iidem Burgenses in eodem Burgo., in 
Burgagiis preedictis ad efforciamendum Ville & ,Castri Do- 
mini Regis in Burgo preedicto corporale facerunt residenc. &c. 

6. Idem clamant quod Averia nec aliae districtiones. eorum ‘ 
capte in namium non debent duci extra Villam de Rothelan 
infra clausum *Castri pro aliquibus Amercia infra nec occasi- 
onibus*.” Wai 

From this it appears that hand-mills for grinding the corn, 
requisite for respective families, were in general use at the time 
this petition was preferred, ! 

If the place were of much consequence in a political point 
of view, it might be a legal question, respecting its chartered 
rights, that might puzzle the wisest barristers: for as no con- 
stable has been appointed since the time of the Protectorate, 
‘no mayor could have existed, nor any bailiffs regularly sworn, 
according to the teaour of the grant... The burgesses, however, 
contribute towards electing a representative in parliament for 
Flint; but it has been decided, that to be qualified, such per- 
sons must: be inhabitants of the place, or resident within, what 
is termed Rhyddland franchise. The river Clwyd is navigable 

i 3 © 3 b up 
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up to this place, and at its mouth where it delivers its waters to 
the sea, is what is called the Port, at the Vorryd ; where small 
vessels lye to take in corn, timber, and other produce of the 
adjacent parts. The tide flowing sufficiently high to the 
bridge of two arches, built in 1595, by William Hughes, 
bishop of St. Asaph, so as to admit boats of about Alera tons 
burthen, called flats, up to the quay. 

Morfa Rhyddlan will descend in name, and celebrity to the 
remotest posterity. This is an extensive marsh, consisting of ared 
argillaceous soil, on which in the year 795, a dreadful battle was | 
fought, and in the direful conflict, Caradoc, the brave leader of 
the Britons against the Saxons,under Offa, king of Mercia, nobly | 
fell in defence of his country, The plaintive air, atune, said 
to have been composed at the ‘time, and on the occasion, 
almost depicts the cruelty of the victor; who ordered all the 
men and children of the opposing party, that became pri- 
soners of war to be massacred, But the composition appears 
to have been of more recent date. 

PEencwern, the seat of sir Edward Pryce Lloyd, bart. is a hand- 
some modern structure, built by the great uncle of the present 
owner. The late possessor, sir Edward Lloyd, set an excel- 
lent example by making extensive plantations, both in his 
pleasure grounds, and other parts of the demesne, and stimu- 
lated others to benefit society, by various agricultural improve- 
ments. « He finished his long and useful life, May 26th 1795.’ 
- BoppDLEwyppan is a comfortable mansion, which has been 
considerably enlarged by szr John Williams, who was created . 
@ baronet in the year 1798, and the grounds have been im- 
proved, and laid out after the modern fashion.- It: was pur- 
chased from an ancient family of the name of Humphries, by 
the celebrated sik Witniam Wiuiams, speaker of the Com- 
mons-house in the last two short parliaments during Charles 
the second’s time ; and who subsequently was appointed solicitor 
general in the following reign, and became at length a Welsh © 
judge. On one of his circuits, he danced with a daughter of 
Watkyn Kyffyn esq. a man a pane wae very large property, 
He 
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He obtained the, will of, the fair damsel to make proposals 
to her, father, for obtaining h his consent, to give his daughter in 
marriage to, the petitioner. < And what haye yout ? said the 
the crafty, old tL gantiepap William’ s reply was, ‘I have, sir, 


_- “ Cedant arma togz, concedant omnia lingue ;”” 


He obtained, the lady’s hand, pocketed a large property, 
and founded the flourishing. houses of Wynnstay, Penbedw, 
and Bodlewyddan. He appears to have practised the law, 
with considerable credit, and profit, to the close of his life in 
the sixty sixth year of his age, July 10, in the year 1703. Like 
all public characters he was not beyond the view of envy, nor 
exempt from the mildewing effects of slander. As speaker of 
the House, he had licenced the votes, which contained matters 
of scandal, relative to several lords supposed to be implicated 
in a conspiracy, denominated the Male tub plot. For this, an 
information was filed against him i in the King’s Bench, where — 
he was found: guilty, and fined ten thousand pounds: eight of 
which he afterwards paid*. ‘ This was driven against, him 
by the doke of York’s party, on purpose to cut off the 
thoughts of another Parliament; since it was not to be sup- 
posed, that any. house of commons could bear the punishment of 
their speaker, for obeying their own orders. A cenotaph was 
erected to his memory in Highgate chapel, and another monu- 
ment with an elegant Latin inscription in the church of 
Llansilin Denbighshiret. 

Kinmat1 Hatt, was early in the possession of the Hollands, 


who, derived their descent from John Holland, earl of Hunte | 


ingdon, and duke of Exeter. The heir to the honours for- 
feited them by Ticats which gaye offence to the court, 
38C4 | Py wand 


* See Dangerfcld’s arralives eam 


+ A good engraving by W. Bond, done from a painting in the town hall 
at Chester, of which place he was recorder, avepmpanics others, by the same 
artist in Yorke’s Royal tribes, 
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and the estates being confiscated, he was reduced to such ex- 
treme poverty, as to be constrained to have recourse for sub- 
sistence, to the reluctant pittance, granted by the ‘persons, 
generally denominatcd the charitable and humane*. Two 

of the younger sons, owing to the unpopularity of the family, 
“and wishing to avoid the miseries, arising out of the perse- 
cuting spirit of the times, retired into North “Wales, The 
eleventh in descent from one, sir Thomas, made this his resi-< 
dence. By purchase it came into possession of the reverend 
Edward Hughes, who-has lately erected a very handsome © 
_ mansion, after a design by Mr. Samuel Wyatt, on ‘the rising 
ground in the park, at some distance from the site of the old 
house. 


ST. ASAPH. 


Though the see of a bishop, is neither remarkable for the. 
handsomeness of its buildings, nor the elegance of ‘its diocesan 
church, as an architechural structure; yet the little town stand- 
ing on the side of an elevation, the summit of which is occu- 
pied by the cathedral, situated between the rivers Clwyd and 
Elwy; the former flowing on the eastern, and the latter on 
the western side, over which are handsome bridges, and sur- 
rounded by trees; tend together, to give the place an imposing 
effect upon the view of the approaching traveller. 

From the circumstance of the site, its original name was . 
Llan Eley; and from the circumstance of the hill on which it 
stands, being called Bryn Paulin, it has been conjectured, that 
‘this was one of the places, where the Romans, under the coms. 
mand of their general Paulinus, lay encamped in their pro- 
gress northwest-ward, with the view of reducing to their. yoke, 
the island of Mona. This place has certainly just claims to 
high antiquity in its ecclesiastical history. Cyndeyrn Gar- 

| TA bah BEN 7 
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thwys ap Owain, ap Urien Reged, better known in north Bri- 
tain by the name of Kentigern,* who was bishop of Glasgow, 
and primate of Scotland, having been driven from’ his 
see, under a persecution, instituted by a pagan Prince of the 
country ; fled for refuge to this, and was taken under the pro- 
tection of Cadwallon, uncle to Maelgwyn Gwynedd, prince of 
north Wales, who assigned him, as a place of residence, this _ 
pleasant spot between the two rivers, where he built the church 
called Llan Elwy, about the year 560: and founded a college, 
or monastery, upon the plan of that, previously established at 
Bangor Iscoed, for religious instruction, and personal devotion : 
which so rapidly increased, that during his presidency, it is 
said to have been tenanted-by nine hundred and sixty-five 
monks ;) whose regulations were, that one part should labour, 
while the other was engaged in prayer; and that the two-fold 
duty should be reciprocally performed. Being recalled to his 
original charge in his native country, on the persecution hav- 
‘ing ceased, he nominated a pious scholar, called Asa or Asaph, 
‘the grandson of Pabs post Prydain, as his successor, from 
- whom both the church and place received their present names: 
During the disturbances, which affected this country after the 
Norman conquest, such outrages were committed, and devasta- 
tions ensued, that the bishops were loath to reside: in eonse- 
quence, for many years the mitred chair remained unoccupied; 
in the mean while, the revenues escheated to the crown. About 
the middle of the twelfth century, it appears, that a. clergy- 
-man, by the name of Gilbert, was consecrated:to the see ; and 
wi P dard ‘ | . on 


ms bs 


+ Godwin de Presulibus, Pp 542, 


‘ 


Cyndeyrn Garthwys, or Kentigern, to whom several churches are saidto 


be dedicated, lived about the middle of the sixth century.  ‘‘ The Triads res 
cord, that he was principal bishop, or primate of the Northern Britons, under 
Gwrthmwl, who was chief elder, under the sovereignty of Arthur: so that 
his see was at Penryn Rhionydd, a place situated probably in the neigh- 
bourhood of Glasgow, He seems to have had the ecclesiastical epithet ef 
Muyngu, or Urbanus ; hence he is called at, Mungo in old sree ei sd 


* Cambrian Biography. 
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on his demise, was succeeded, by, Galfrid) ‘ap Arthur, commonly 
called, from the place.of his birth, Geoffry of Monmouth*, 

In. the. wars, which) were carried on, against, the Welsh, by 
the princes of the, Anglo-Norman. dynasty, the bishops, who 
sate at St. Asaph and, Bangor, about the year, 12475, were both 
driven: from their dioceses, and became so, poor, by having 
their revenues alienated, asito. be obliged to accept voluntary 
contributions for'their necessary, subsistence-}. 

Upon the, petition of Anian, .who, succeeded, about the 
year 1277, Edward the first sent,a request tothe Pope at Rome, 
for his holiness’s, permission, to remove the episcopal see from 
St. Asaph to Rhyddlan; as a place of safety, where the 
bishops and the church,.might, under. shelter of its strong 
castle, be protected from the furious attacks of the Welsh 
forces; to whose retaliating vengeance both had long. been 
‘most alarmingly exposed. The monarch at the same time, 
made an. offer of ground, for a new church; and a thousand 
marks to defray the expences of its erectiont. But by the 
death of the Pope, or for some other cause, the design was frus- 
trated; for the metropolitan exhorted the bishop to rebuild the 
cathedral on its former site. 

Whether Kentigern erected it into what is called a see, or as- 
-sumed the name of bishop, is not certain§; but Asaph cer- 
tainly did, being denominated in ancient writings episcopus 
Asaphensis, and dying in 596, was interred in his own ca- 
. thedral. 

For the names of succeeding prelates, with biographical no- 
(tices of their characters, the reader is referred to other writers 
on the subject: l it will not, however, be irrelevant here, to 

remark, 

* Collectanea vlna) vol, I. p. 262. 

For some account of this singular character, asa writer, &c. see c Beauties, 
vol, XI. Monmouthshire, p. 5%, | 

¢ Hist. Math. Paris. 

“4 Bymer Fuedera, vol. IL. p. 45. 

§ Mona Antiqua, p- 180. 

\| “ Godwin de Presulibus,” and Willis’s Cate or his “ “ History of 
the church and diocese of St. Asaph,” 
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remark, that one bishop of St. Asaph, Hucuus, a descendant 
fromthe tribe of Marchudd, was a creat benefactor both to the 
place and see, He presided from 1573 till his death, which 
happened in 1600; and by his will, bequeathed lands, and 
other revenues, for founding a free grammar school, for the in- 
struction of indigent youth, He procured a faculty from the | 
archbishop of Canterbury, to hold that and other benefices, to 
the value of fifty pounds per annum in commendam. The 
archdeaconry has since that time been annexed to the bishop- 
rick. ‘Bishop Hughes held, in consequence of the faculty 
above mentioned, sixteen livings, seven with cures, and nine 
sinecures at the same time; that is to say, he had Llysfaen in 
1573, Castel Caer Enion in 1574, Cwmm in 1574, Gresford in 
1577, Liandrinio in 1577, Bettws yn Rhés in 1577, Meifod in 
1578, Liandrillo in Edeyrnion in 1582, Llanycil in 1582, Aber- 
gele in 1582, Llandrillo yn Rés in 1583, Llangwm in 1585, 
Whitford in 1587, Mallwyd in 1587, Llanfawr in 1588, and 
Llanrwst. in 1592. The amount of these livings at this 
time would be 4000/ per annum.* 

His successor was the learned Wittiam MorGav, an eminent 
linguist and divine, who was made bishop of Llandaff in the 
year 1595; and in 1601 translated to St. Asaph, where he lived 
put a short period to enjoy his preferment, dying in 1604. He 
was the primcipal actor in the translation of the Welsh bible, 
the edition printed in 1588; and also had some hand in the Eng- 
lish version, commonly called « queen Elizabeth’s Bible.’ 

Dz. Isaac Barrow, became a fellow of the college in which , 
he received his education, Peterhouse in Cambridge. From - 
this, by the predominancy of the presbyterian interest, he 
was ejected ; and during the rebellion suffered continual perse- 
cution. At the restoration, he was made bishop of Sodor, and 
Man, to which diocese he was a great benefactor; and on his 
translation to St. Asaph, he carried with him the same munifi- 
cent spirit. First, he repaired the cathedral, then founded an 


almshouse 


/ 
* Strype’s Annals, 
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almshouse for eight poor widows, and. performed, numerous 
other works of charity 5 ; one of which will ever redound credit 
on his name, the educating. his nephew Dr. Isaac. Barrow, the 
greatest mathematician, and ablest divine of the age in which 
he lived; and whose celebrity, as the tutor of sir Isaac New- 
ton will ever remain 5 and whose works, while sblid reasoning, 
and sterling gloquenge are esteemed, wills ever be admired and 
read. 
Dr. Wiruam BEVERIDGE held this see for some time in othe 
beginning of the seventeenth century, who from his great 
piety was usually stiled the apostolic Beveridge; and by his elo- 
quent and animated method of | preaching, received the distin- 
guished denomination of « the restorer and reviver of primitive — 
piety.’ Atan early age he furnished a display of his know- 
edge in oriental literature 3 in his treatise on the excellence 
of the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Samaritan, and Arabic lan- 
guages, to which was annexed a Syriac grammar; and his 
* Private Thoughts,” will not fail to be read, so long as a spark 
of real devotion remains in the land. He was preferred to this 
bishopric in 1704, and dying i in 1707, was interred i in the ca- 
thedral of St. Paul’s*, 

The present prelate is Dr. William Cleadins Fbiibigal of 
Brazen-nose College, Oxford, translated from the see of Ban- 
gor, to succeed Dr. Samuel Horsley, who died in 1806. 

_ The diocese of St, Asaph contains the whole of Flintshire, 
with the exception of the following parishes, viz. Hanmer, Ha- 

warden, Bangor, Orton-Madoc, and Wortenbury, which are an- 
nexed to the see of Chester ;it includes the whole of the coun- 

ty of Denbigh, exclusive of the deanry of Dytiryn Clwyd, be- 

longing to Bangor; the chapelries of Holt and Iscoed, compre- 

hended in the bishopric of Chester; and Penley, in that of 

Litchfield and Coventry ; about half the county of Merioneth; 

_yia,, the handrpds of les Ho Penllyn and Edeirnion; three 
parishes 


* For an account of this excellent man, see his Life, prefixed to his works, 
or a well drawn up memoir, in the Biographica Britannica, vol. II, 
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parishes in Caernarvonshire, thirty-seven i in Montgomeryshire ; 
with-eleven churches and chapels in the county of Salop ; com- 
prising in the whole one hundred and thirty one churches, and 
chapels; all.of which, except seven, are in the gift of the 
bishop, as is also the very valuable deanry. 

‘The archdeaconry’is held in commendam by the Dishes 
whose revenues, as charged in the king’s. books, amount to 
1871. lls. 8d.; but the present estimated, value-is from three to 
four thousand pounds per annum: to which account may be. 
added a most extensive patronage, as to sions prefer- 
ment. ; 

‘The original structure of the church was built of wood ; but 
goon after a new edifice, more convenient, as well as durable, 
was erected of stone.. This building, in 1282, was either 
through accident, or design, consumed by fire. But the loss 
was quickly repaired, aud the diccese benefited by a liberal 
present, and grant of lands, to several parishes, containing four 
hundred and nine acres, each of which appears at tlie time ta 
be valued at only six-pence*. In 1402 the church of St. Asaph 
had to encounter fresh difficulties, and suffer new disasters, 
The cathedral, as far as it could be destroyed by fire, the an- 
nexed canon’s houses, together with the episcopal palace, were 
consumed; after which these lay ina dilapidated state, for 
nearly eighty years: when they were rebuilt by the bounty of 
bishop’ Redman, aided by the voluntary contributions. This, 
work of the worthy prelate is the present structure except the 
choir, which has been by the liberality of the dean and chap- 
ter, out of a fund vested in their hands, as trustees, restored, 
though not to its pristine state. The church, a neat plain 
structure, has now to boast of its eastern end being . 
lighted by a large window in the pointed style, having 
its tracery copied froma skeleton one, still remaining at the 
ruins of Tintern abbey, in the evans of Monmouth, This is 
; now 


* From a manuscript account in the Sebright Collection, as quoted in 
the Penhant’s Tours, vel. II. p, 433 
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now handsomely decorated with stained glass, -extcitted by the 
late ingenious artist, Mr. Egginton of Handsworth, ‘near Bir: 
mingham}; and the expence partly defrayed by bishop Bagot, 
and partly by the bounty of several of the nobility and gentry 
in the county, many of whose arms, are emblazoned on the’mar- 
gin. Besides the choir, the building consists of a nave, two 
ailes, arid transept; with a low square tower in the centre. 
The following dimensions of each will serve to give a coms 
parative view of its dimensions’ 
' Feet. 
seeks of church from east to West case ccanseeossua 179 
— from the west wine to the choir ..s...0..... 119. 
——-— of the choir .........-.-. Poh elias ee Say 
-— of the cross ailes or transept, from north to south 108 
Breadth of the nave and side ailes.......2.--2s2-. (68 
Height of the nave, viz. from the area of pavement to — 
‘the ceiling of thé roof 2.2.32. .ceceese- cae OO 
=——— of the central tower ...s.--.-seese---an- 93 


WATE OT MOG anes namie p seer en ae ame Lo Chae Uae eye Eee 

There are few monuments of any considerable interest. An 
altar tomb, with a recumbent figure, clad in episcopal robes, is 
said to be commemorative of the munificént prelate, Darypp 
ar OWEN, who died in ‘the year 1512. Tn the ‘church-yard; 
near to the west door, isa plain tomb, ere¢ted over the remains 
‘of Bisnop Isaac Barrow, already mentioned, who departed 
this life in the year 1680. ; 

The inscription has given offence both to protestants and pa- 
‘pists: to the latter, as disclaiming the doctrine of human me- | 
rit ; and to the former, as encouraging propitiatory prayers for 
_ departed souls. 


Exuviz Esaaci Asaphenis Episcopi rig 
In manum Domini depositz - 
In spem Jete resurrectionis 
Per sola Christi merita. 
Obiit dictus reverendus pater testi d. Jobannis caer 
An, Dom. 1630. /tatis 67. es 
Py Ps . Ey 
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Re translationis sux undecimo 
| © vos transeuntes in domum Domini 
In domum orationis 
_ Orate pro conservo vestro, 
Ue. inveniat misericerdiam in die Domini. 


The members, which compose the chapter, are the dean, 
the archdeacon, who is the bishop, six prebendaries, and seven 
canons. Besides which, there belong to the church, four vicars 
choral, four singing men, four choristers, and an organist. . 

The parish church, that serves as a place of worship for the 
inhabitants of the city, and adjacent country ; the cathedral, 
unlike most others, not being used for that purpose, stands at 

the bottom of the hill. 

The episcopal palace was a long time far from being a build- 
ing proper for the habitation of a diocesan; but by the muni- 
ficence of the late bishop, Lewis Bagot, a greater part of it 
was rebuilt upon a larger scale; and numerous additions were 
made, which have rendered it 2 residence adapted to the in- 
creasing opulence of the see. 

The city itself contains nothing of a public nature, to induce 
a traveller to make any long ‘stay. The buildings erected of 
brick, are m general‘low ’and ‘small, forming one long street ; 
and by the returns made to Parliament, it contains 272 houses, 
witha, population amounting to 1513. 

The vicinity of St. Asaph will compensate for the barrenness 
of the city. In serene weather, about two miles distant, om 

the Holywell road, ‘from ‘the side of a ‘hill, a fine portion of 
the vale of Clwyd with its surrounding scenery, may be seen 
to great advantage. On the south, while the eye stretches its 
‘ken over fertility ‘and beauty, Denbigh, with the shattered 
‘fragments of its castle, crowning the summit of an isolated 
hill, grandly and pre-eminently rises into view. On the north, 
‘with less assuming aspect,the fallen remains of Rhuddland, press 
their melancholy features on the sight. The intervening space. 
‘is diversified by luxuriant fields, rich meadows, groves, woods, 


water 
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water, enlivened by numerous - herds, flocks, and cottages in 

every direction, and the whole,surrounded by perpendicular 

rocks, and dark receding mountains in the back ground; or the’ 
_still grander boundary the ocean: and thdugh not, from the ex- 

tent, a scenery adapted for the pencil, cannot fail to afiind, the 

highest apabicoter to the real votary of nature, 


“ Wha owns her power in every charm supreme” 


ibe glad  ¢ T admire, 

" None more admires—thé painters’ magic skill 

| Who shews me that which I shall never see, — 
Conveys a distant country into mine, 
And throws Ttalian light on English walls 2 
But imitative sttokes can do no more a i 
Than please the eye—-sweet nature every sensé. ; 
The air salubrious of her lofty hills, | 

_ The cheering fragrance of her dewy valés,. 

And music of her woods.—No works of man, bah ene 
May rival these, they all bespeak a pow’r 

| Peculiar, and exclusively herown.” 


The road from St. Asaph towards pee to the come 
mon, denominated the Row, is peculiarly beautiful. The small - 
valley below is watered by the boisterous stream of the Elwy, 
which, at times, extremely turbulent, runs beneath finely 
wooded banks; and at the extremity of it is pont yr alle . 
goch, a handsome bridge, consisting of one arch eighty feet i in 
the span: beyond the direction of the river, as it is found in 
Denbigbetive,” the country is exceedingly various, and ac- 
“companied by most diversified and romantic scenery. 

The isolated part belonging to the county of Flint, denomi- 
nated Maeler Saesneg,* was, at the survey contained in Domes- 
day book, included in an hundred called Dudestan; but a new 
regulation siti ih oo the reign of Edward the third, 

FeSper Be 


-* Saesnep, or English, was a distinctive epithet, it. acquired from having 
deen the property, by a marriage settlement, or jointare of Emma, an Ene - 
glish lady, the relict of Gr ‘ygdd ap Madoc, 6 | 
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"Yespecting the parcels of countries, this portion reverted to the 


division’ of Powys. And: though by the Statuta Walle, enact- 
ed in the reign of: Edward the’ first,* this district was declared 
tocconstitute part of Flintshire; yet it was long subsequent, in 
the reign of Henry the eighth, that several parts’ were added 
to continue the chain to Hope, the last nara on the northern 


side of the hundred. | 


o 


- Accustom late’ retained in’ this district, serves as a clue to the 
tone and tenor of the times ; and brings conviction from demon- 
stration, that laws, mandates, grants, &c. are a mirror from which 
is reflected’ the general character of society. This was the Amobr, 
a term compounded of Am, because, ' or account of, and godr, 
ptice, ‘or reward ; in a ‘contracted form, otherwise express- 
ed gober-merch, the latter term meaning any female: originally 
perhaps a daughter. This inthe records of Caernat'von is deno- 
minated Amobragium, and is represented as the fine exacted by 
the manorial lord, from any one'violating the chastity of a fe- 
male,‘ serva, or villein, or for obtaining her hand aloné’ in mar- 
riage. It is therementioned under the term « vecéigal,” by 
the phrases of merces faminarum, precium virginitatis, ard pre« 
cium pro delicto scortandi. Dr. Davies attempts‘to account for 
the custom,‘inithe following way, This mulcts‘due to the pro- 
prietorof, the soil; with the tenantry annexed, according to the 
usages of the ancient Britons, descended from. the exercised 


tyrannical power, attached to feudal lords, prior to the intro- 


duction of Christianity ; originating out of the right, or rather 
claim, of selling the virginity of their female clients to whom~ 
soever they pleased. ‘But in accounting for the origin, the au- 
thor makes use of a supposition, that painfully affects the mind, 
because it furnishes such a picture of human nature, as appals 
by the darkness of its colouring. He supposes not only the ca- 
pability, but the practice of parents prostituting their children. 
«* Hoc precium vir ginitatis patri debitum fuisse existima, si vis 
rus esset mortuo patri domino solvendum. Hine forte virgo di- 

Seer ae opigie citur 


© Leges Wallice. Appendix, 532. 
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citur, , dzfaith.., brenhin, desertum, regis? * ‘Perhaps not one of: 
the. least and beneficial duties ofa topographery is that of des 
tectin g historical, inaccuracies; correcting | €rrors;: arising from 
implicit, confidence, ,or an sindolent mode ‘of! quotation ; ands 
thus ghetto ty certain: saaiinalat the alee of false-: 
hood.. Yno dtrog taal vile focol of niniks ods 


ree ity tn 
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pain hee faba usage, some writers bib rst dchra bined 
and then deduced, the savage: idea, ut domini inistis:territoriis 
sponsarurum, omnium, virginitatup: preelibarerit.7 2, «And | Hector 
Boethius, +,jasserts; that: this: custom, which, outrages Barbarity, 
was authorized by law in) the, time of (Evenus the! :third, ‘who 
succeeded, his,father, Ederus in;the; throne) of Scotland,- twelve: 
years antecedent|to the advent.of), Christ ;,and by,am enactment) 
of Malcolm: inethe year 1080, under the, influence -of :his: queen 
the. custom...was abolished, or, rendered; redeemable; | by: a fixed: 
pecuniary, commutation, Aalf ae mark, whencevthée term ‘ mar 
cheta mulierum., But, from better authority ‘it, appears, that no: 
such abominable,custom evér'existed in Scotlahd, nor probaei 
bly in any,otber place. . The term meant, first,the fine paid by: 
a sokeman;, or .villein; wher his» daughter: unfortunately « -wasi 
seduced tosecondlyy,an acknowledgment for sucha person: to» 
lave permission, )for;bestowing, his daughter in marriage: to: a! 
stranger, On @ -finéy.as:a compensation for.so' doing, | without. 
such leave obtainedst | Because! at a..certain period :of ‘our: his~ j 
tory, seryiletenauts, could neither give their sons-education, nor 
dispose-of their daughters inamarr artes without. an express me 
cence from: their, superior:lord.§. ei odd gantles Sa aint 
‘This; Amobyr certainly was:an ancient British: custom; ans 
swvatable to the dyre-twyte, of ithe Saxons, and the: morchete: mu- 
“erum.of; the Normans. But-the» Welsh code of laws, 'so far 
from. encouraging, either adultery, or fornication, endeavoured 
lids, tipdt. puiiotiiote Seria 36 65) as 1d pine ge 
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* See his Dictionarium Duplex. under the word Amobr. 
Historia, Lib. ILI. 

fk Dalrymple’ s Annals of fein 

oY Kennet’s Glossary, 


on 
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to check, by severe fines, every ‘indecorous liberty with the 
fair sex; aud the amobyr was legislatively intended to prevent — 
the mischievous effects of libidinous propensity. It isistrahge 
a custom, opprobrious to all human feeling; should have contis 
nued so long. Richard Pulestlon, in the reignof Edward the 
second, held certain lands in this district, by.a tenure, Consist- 
ing of certain services, including per amabrogium. ug 
Under this commutative ‘réstriction, Gilbert de!Maisnil said 
ten marks,'in silver, to Henry the third,:for obtaining the: king’s 
leave to take a wife; and’ Cecily, widow of ‘Hugh re a 


large douceur, for licence to marry whom she pleased. 


In the best legal authority extant; + this usage is defined to 
be, “ a custom in the honour of Clun,:an: adjacent district bes 
longing to the earls of Arundel; which custom Henry earl of 
Arundel only released to his tenantry, so late as the year 1557. 

Several good family houses ornament. this part of the coun- 
ty, viz. Emral Hall, Iscoed, Willington Hall, -&c.:and Brough- 
ton Hall, m which are still preserved’ some paintings by cele- 
brated masters; but the most distinguished mansion is Hanmer 
Hatt, the seat of str Thomas Hanmer, bart..a handsome mo-« 
dern brick structure, which has received considerable additions 
and improvements by the present baronet.’ The grounds, na- 
turally fine, from their consisting of eminences and slopes, em- 
bellished with woods and ‘plantations, and situated on the mar- 
gin of a smalllake, covering about fifty acres; have acquired 
an increase of beauty under the hands of taste. yy 

Han: MERE village 1 is generally admired for its charming situa- 
tion, and its handsome church, a good embattled structure, 
erected i in the time of Henry the seventh. ~The Bde or rather 

Y 3D2 . ceiling, 

* Leges Wallicz, Lib. Il. 1. wien numerous provisions are made, re- 
specting the fair sex, that are unlike any thing, contained in the English 
juridical code ; and which, while they bespeak a strong sense of the im- 
portance of ‘paying regard to decorum, participate of a chivalrous spirit of lee 


\ 


gislation. . 
t Tomlins’s ‘‘ Law Dictionary.” 2 
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ceiling, is formed of-wood; the parts over the Fenn’s-chapel, 
and north aile consist of Mosaic work most elegantly carved. © 

A. mural marble tablet with a female figure in a suppliant 
posture, leaning on a sarcophagus, executed in alto-re- 
lievo, commemorates the relict of Wittram Hanmer, esq. 
The inscription dates, she died Oct. 2.1777. at..77; and that 
this monument. was erected by Pen Curzon esq. and his:sisters, 
as a token of respect for. theit grandmother. , Two mural mo- 
numents in the Hanmer chapel are sacred to the memory of 
two public characters belonging to the family. The one erected 
for sir Tomas. Hanmer, BART. knight of the shire for the coun- 
ty of Flint, who died after an active and useful life in 1678, 
aged 66. The other commemorates six Toomas Hanmer, of 
political and literary fame. He represented the county also in 
snecessive sessions of Parliament, during the reign of queen 
Anne, where he® greatly distinguished himself by the elo- 
quence of his speeches. Irresistibly argumentative in his 
mode of reasoning, and decisive in his tone, he seldom failed 
to make astrong impression on the House ; but the force of his. 
logic gave a stiffness to his manner, which was construed by 
the opposite party into acerbity of mind. This characteristic 
did not escape the notice of Pope. 


. vane ie 
‘« Not all were flowers when pompous Hanmer spoke,” 


-“ 


Such, tate was thé: high sense entertained by the majority 
of Parliament, that they chose him their speaker, and for a 
considerable time he filled the high situation with becoming 
dignity, and acknowledged moderation ; and, considering the 
strength of parties at the time, the cher pernebas was never 
- more impartially filled. | | 
The latter part of his life sir Thomas appears to have retired 
from the political world, and devoted his leisure to literary pur- 
suits. The effect of this was, an emended and most magnificent 
edition of Shakespeare, with copious notes in six. sg: vo~ 
lumes. amie iy 
" Lia th Beh oft Fee 
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He died May 7, 1746, but left no family, for it has been ‘hu- 
mourousl y observed, ‘he had married an old woman for love, 
and a young one for money ; and was not very fortunate in ei- 
ther of them.’ His epitaph, composed by Dr. Friend, of West- 
minster school, was written in the life-time of sir Thomas 3 
which being found in a copy of his own edition of Shakespeare, - 
after his demise, it was generally inferred, that it had received 
the baronet’s approbation ; and consequently was inscribed on 
the tomb erécted to his memory.* 


Sir Thomas Hanmer’s Epitaph. 


Epitaphum in Thomam Hanmer epitaph. 
Honorabilis admodum Themas Hanmer, baronettum. 
Wilhelmi Hanmer armigeri, e Perégrina Henrict North 
De Mildenhall in Com, Suffolcie Baronetti Sorore & Haerede, 
: Filius, 
Johannis Hanmer de Hanmer Baronetti 
Heres Patruelis, | 
Antiquo Gentis suz et titulo et patrimonio successit. 
ae - Duas Uxores sortitus est 5 
Alteram Isabellam, honore a patre hawt de 
Arlington Comitissam, 
Deinde celsissimi principis dueis de Grafton viduam dotatum 
Alteram Elizabetham Thoms Folks de Barton‘in 
Com. Suff. Armigeri 
Filiam et Haredem, Rs 
‘Inter hnmanitatis studia feliciter enntritus, 
Omnes Jiberalium artiam discipjinas avide arripuit 
me Quas morum suavitate haud leviter ornavit. 


- 


 Postquam excessit ex ephebis, 

Continuo inter populares suos fama eminens, 
Et Comitatus sui Jegatus ad Parliamentum missus, 
Ad ardua regni negotia per Annos prope triginta 

~ Se accinxit; 


; si | Cuma, 


* An expressive engraving half length figure, by W. Bond, in Yorke’s 
Royal Tribes, was taken from a fine full length portrait, painted by sir God. 
frey Kneller, still preserved at Bettisfield, an old mansion in the parish of 
Bettistield, belonging to the family. j 

we SDs 
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-Cumq. apud illosamplissimorum virorum ordines ‘, 
Soleret nihil temere effutire, . 
Sed probe perpensa diserte expromere 
. Orator gravus et pressus, d 
Non minus integritatis quam eloquentiz laude 
‘ CUnimendatus, 
< Aiqueomnium uteung; inter se aliisque ‘dissidentium 
' Aures atque animos attraxit: 
_ Annoque'demum MDCCXIII, regnante Anna, 
Felicissimz florentissimzque memorize Regina, . 
Ad prolocutoris Cathedram . 
Communi senatus universi voce designatus est 5 
Quod munus, © 
Cum, quilo tempore nou difficile,), 
Tum illo certe negotiis 
Et variis et lubriciset jmplicatis-difficillimum 
Ciim, dignitate sustinuit. 


Honores alios, etomnia, que sibi in lucrum cederent, munera 


- Sedulo detrectavit, 
Ut rei totus inserviret publice 
Justi rectique tenax, 
Et side in -patriam incorruptainotus 


vy Pee ry 


Ubi omnibus, que virum, civemque bonum decent; officiis satisfecit, 


Paulatim se a_publicis Consiliis in‘otium recipiens 
Inter literarum amznitates, rial ta 2d 
Inter,ante actz vite,haud insuayes recordationes 
Inter amieorum convictus et amplexus, 
Honorificé consenuit, 
Et honis ominibus, quibus charissimus vixit, 
_ Desideratissimus obiit. he 


Sir Thomas Hanmer’s Epitaph paraphrased, 


Thou, who survey’st these walls with curious eye, 

Pause On this tomb—where Hanmer’s ashes lie, 

His varied worth, thro’. varied life attend, 

And learn his virtues, while thou mourn’st his end + 

His force of genius burn’d in early youth, 
With thirst of knowledge and with love of trath, 

‘His learning join’d with each endearing art é 

Charm’d every Car, and gain’d on/every heart; 


~ 


Thus 
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Thus early. wise, th’endanger’direalm toaidy s gyege oon A 
His country call’d him. froma the studious shades) my 45° an 
Tn life’s first bloom bis public toils began, + uc bens wets 

At once conmene’d the senator. and man 3 ‘ch alisal Ativk: sat 
In Bus’ ness rdextrous, weighty i in debate, Wad Se 


‘Thrice ten ‘Tong years, hé labor’d for the state 5 ; . 
In ev’ry speech persuasive’ wisdom flow d, 
In ey’ry act refulgent virtue glow’d:. 
Suspended faction ceas’d from tage and strife, ¢¢) gaye os | 
To hear his eloquence and. praise, his life ; 
Resistless merit fix’d the senate’s choice,, indie AL Rite hietlariraihiih ein 
“Who hail’d him Speaker with ‘united voice ; ¥' : v¢ er ‘5 | 
Illustrious age! how bright thy glories hone # 
When Hanmer fill’d the chair, and’ Anne the throne ! $ 
Then—when dark arts obscured each fierce’ debates" 
When mutual frauds perplex’d the:'maze of state’; i). LW ht Quo 
The moderator firmly thild, appeatids) ge! Agora Mal 
Beheld with lore, with veneration heard, 
This task perform’d, he sought no gainful post, 
“Nor wish’d to glitter at his country’s cost; 
Strict on the right, he fixt his stedfasteye, — 
Withitemp’rate zeal, and wise anxiety; ~ 
Nor e’er from virtue’s paths was tutn’d aside 
To pluck the flow’rs of pleasure orof pride; 
Her gifts despised, corruption blush’d and fled, 
And fame pursu’d him, where conviction led; 
Age calls, at length, his active mind to rest, 
ie With honor sated and with cares opprest ; 
To letter'd ease retired and honest mirth, 
» To rural grandeur and domestic worth, 
wt Delighted still, to please mankind ormend, 
The patriot’s fire yet sparkled in the friend; 
Calm conscience then his former life survey’d, 
And recollected toils endear’d the shade ; — 
- Till nature call’d him to the gen’ral doom, 
And virtue’s sorrow dignify’d his tomb.* 
Overton, a small village about ‘a mile beyond the bridge, 
situated ona lofty ridge, is remarkable for the commanding and 
3D4 _. almost 
* See the Gentleman’s magazine for May, 1747, 
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almost aparitielan prospect, from a bank in the vicinity. On 
ene side an extensive flat, consisting of rich meadows, var 
ried, enlivened by the windings of the Dee; and bounded in 
front with fertile well-wooded slopes ; ; while the naked, rusty= 
coloured mountains, soar above in the distance ;. and. close the 
diversified scene. On the other a grand. contrast is pres 
sented tothe eye, by the two fertile expanses, the “ royal 
of Cheshire, and the plain of Salop. 

_ The church is a handsome structure, and the churchyard is, 
on account of several fine aged yew trees, remarkable for their 
incomparable size, and beauty of growth, is enumerated among 
the wonders of Wales. Though the place is a curacy, attached. 
to the parish of Bangor, yet it is one of the contributory bo- 
roughs, which send a member to parliament: for that ‘of Flint. 

GwERNHAILED, the seat of a friend to literature, Philip Lloyd 
Fletcher, esq. must not pass unnoticed; the house, a good man- 
sion, stands on the side of a lofty brow, that. here skirts the 
country. Few places command so many fine views, and few 
haye been more judiciously improved. Beneath, runs the Dee 
on the opposite side of which, are most luxuriant meads; and, 
in the distance, a motley mass of hills, among which those of 
Caergwrle, and Rhuabon, the ‘most ' ice She “close the 
scene. 

Bancor Iscorp * has by some antiquaries been supposed the 
Roman station, mentioned under the names of Bonium and Bo- 
vium in the Itinerary of Antoninus; but no vestiges have ever 
been discoyered to, support such a conjecture, except a few 
coins; which unaided by other corroborative’ ‘evidence, 


| amount 


* ‘The binithes iscoed, or iden the wood, oN ectell to its low and sylvan 
skcntien was added to distinguish it from Bangor in Cacrnarvonshire, withy 
which. it was. confounded by William of Malmsbury: whereas, as Burton 
judiciously remarks, the latter was like a colony, formed from the mother 


country and drawn out of the former : it in peopled with emigrant monks 
from this monastery. Yas 
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amount to nothing in the scale of birtwoe Although in Richards’ 
“Iter the station certainly is denominated Banchorium. 

Camden, who places this village in Cheshire,* appears to 

have led the way, and then followed in the same beaten tract, 


Gale, Stukely, and others: but Horseley, with great discrimi- 


nation, attempts to affix the site near Stretton in Cheshire. 

This place, however, obtained early notice, and subsequent 
celebrity on the page of history, by having been the site of a 
very early Christian seminary, for instructing religious novici- 
ates, founded, according to several old writers, by Lucius, the 
son of Coel,+ first Christian king of Britain, anterior to A. D. 
180. This college for the dissemination of the Christian faith, 
through the island, is said to have been converted into’ a monas- 
tery about the year 530, by Cynwyl, or Congelus, who consti- 
tuted himself the first abbot. Gtldas Badonicus .is mentioned 
by Leland, asa member of this religious society; and in this 


retirement he is supposed to have translated into Latin the code 


of laws drawn up by Molmutius and (retiring hence to Armo- 
| | eo arben 


» 


# Britannia, Vol. i. p. 666. 

+ This Coe) was the son of Cyllin. and celebrated for istnoaialld among 
the Britons, ‘ the grinding mill with wheels, they having prior to that pe- 
riod used hand-mills for grinding their corn. From which circumstance he 
was ranked with Morddal, who taught the art of building with stone and 


mortar ; and Corvinwr, the introducer of ships with ‘sail and rudder among 


the Ne hisa to form a triad under the appellation of the three benevolent ie 


gisans of the isle of Britain.* ‘This method of reducing corn to flour, Coel 
probably learned while at Rome, while he and his father resided there. The 
whole family having been taken as hostages on a certain occasion for the great 


Cambrian leader, prince Caradoc. Ina work written by Geoffry of Mon- ; 


mouth, Coelis said to be the son of Marius, and prior to his assuming . the 
reins of the British government, he had ‘been nurtured and ‘educated at 
Rome, adopted the manners of the Romans, ‘and contracted with that peo- 
ple a strong and close friendship. “ Hic ab infantia Romz nutritus fuerat, 
saoresque Romanorum edoctusiin maximum ipsorum: inciderat.”t | 


_* Cambrian Biography. . 
# Lelandi Collectanea, yol. IIT, p, 24s 
at = . w/ . 
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rica, published his celebrated ahilippic: against the La ing vices 

of the governing: clérgy. - Dinothus, the reported founder of 

‘an abbey on a similar plan at Bangor, near the Menai ‘straits, 

-presided over this house at the time St. Augustine:conyened a 

synod, for settling the ecclésiastical differences between the. 
British and Saxon ‘churches? to which august assembly the ab- 
bot’ was summoned, as a great and dignified divine... For an 

age 80° unenlightened, it produced many gr eat and learned 

men. | Gildas Nennius was first a monk, and subsequently abbot 

of this house. In the British 'Triades it is said to have contained 

two thousand four hundred monks, who in their turns, vizia ~ 
hundred each-of the twenty-four, read prayers, and'sung psalms, 
continually; so that divine service was performed -day and night 
with unceasing imtermission. Another authority states, « there 
were so many monks; that they divided into seven. parts, all 
of which hada distinct ruler appointed for their guidance, and — 
that each of. these separate societies consisted of at least three 

hundred'men, who lived by the labour of their hands.* | Whe- 
ther originally, by the nature of their institution, there was an 

equal community of rights, it is difficult at this period to ascer- 

tain; but were it so, the equality did not subsist long. The 

viii and illiterate, under the appellation of lay brethren, had 

the most laborious and menial offices assigned, as their share in 

the concern : for the cultivation of the soil, and the providing . 
meat, drink, clothing, &c. for, the learned ecclesiastical por- 

tion, belonged exclusively to their department, | 

The monastery was.celebrated for its: valuable hiertal ; and 
- Speed observes from its antiquity, and the number of its learn- 
ed men, it was generally acknowledged to be the gt of all 
other monasteries in the world. 

' For some time they flourished exceedingly, but the day was 
quickly approaching, ¢ big mith the ae of Bangor, and its 
monks,’ . x4 6. 

The massacreing sword, that levels all i stinettonds was al- 
)  aeaey 
Urge 


* Beds Hist. Ecclesiastica, lib, Ic. 200° 7 
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" seady unsheathed,. and the unoffending monks were doomed to 
feel its exterminating, effects, ‘While, in the act of prayer’ for 
their fellow, countrymen and brother Christidns,the Britons; and 
imploring success on their arms against Saxon Pagan infidels, 
who had come with.an hostile force against them; twelve hun- 
dred, or upwards, fell victims to. their patriotism and piety. 
That such a massacre. did take place; all authors: are agreed ; 

- though their dates,.as to the a elisa ous event, do not ea A 
synchronize... Hy! ae : | 
_ . The Bernician conqueror, Ethelfrith renewed bie war with 
the Cymry. He reached Chester, through a course of victory. 
A part of the forces of the Welsh assembled under Brocmail 
king of Powys; he perceived the monks of Bangor, twelve 
hundred in number, praying for the success of their country- 
men;:he chose to. confound them with the -soldiers armed to 
oppose him; he destroyed them; and appalled by their fate, 
the courage of the troops of Brochmail wavered and fled. 
Ethelfrith obtained a decisive conquest. Ancient Bangor itself 
soon fell into ‘his hands and was demolished ;: the noble monas-~ 
‘tery was levelled to the earth; its most valuable library, the 
collection of ages, the repository of the, most precious monu- 
ments of the ancient Britons was consumed, half-ruined, walls _ 
and gates, anf rubbish, were all that remained of the magnifi- 
cent edifice.”’ | 

The bards have invoked the attention of the muse to this ave 
event, and minstrels strung, their harps to melancholy, Talie- 
sin) who was patronised by the unfortunate prince of Powys, 
wrote, a. most pathetic poem on the subject ; and. commemorat- 

-jng the struggle, says, er 


* I saw the oppression of the tumult ; tie wrath and tribulation, 
The blades gleaming on the bright helmets ; | 
The battle against the lord of Fame i in the dales of Hafren, 
Against Brochmail of aid bay who loved my muse,” : 


Various 


ts! Turner’s Hist of the Anglo Saxons. Vol, I, pi 134. 
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Various cattses tate been adianed fie this. ietoeions condtict 
of the Northumbrian prince. ‘It has been stated, that they had 
been guilty of a‘dereliction of duty ; and instead of peaceably 
atteriding to their devotions, in their proper sphere of action, 
they had left ‘the monastery ; joined the army in the vicinity of 
Chester; and by mixing the heterogeneous maxims ‘of politics 
and penis tended to excite tumult and warfare; mstead, ‘as 
it was: their bounden duty, of endeavouriig to promote conci- 
liation and peace. King Edelfrith having understood the 
cause, why these monks were come together, said, «lf it then 
be true, that they ery unto their God against us, they do truly 
fight against us; and though they wear no arms, yet they per- 


secute us with their imprecations.’ Thereupon he ordered 


the attack to be made upon them first.* Another, anda stronger 
reason, though a more ‘remote cause, may be found in the 


perseeutmg spirit of religious prejudice. ‘Fhe monks, 7 im uni- 


‘son with the rest of the British clergy, Were streruous opposers 
of several tenets held by the Romish church’: particularly the 
usurped authority assumed by the see of St. Peter. Seven 
bishops, and a number of learned divines, who had assembled 
at Bangor, were deputed to meet, and confer with Augustine, 
the master missionary from Rome? on which occasion he, in 
an imperious tone and insolent mamer insisted, that they should 
celebrate the feast of Easter at the same time the papists dics 
that they should administer baptism, according to the form 
and ceremony of the ‘Remish church; and preach the word 
of. life, agreeable tothe method of him, and his coadjutors, 
and ‘impudently ‘contluding, with a menace, that “if they 
would not accept of peace with their brethren, they should re- 
ceive war from their enemies; and by them without reserve 
should suffer death.} ‘They refused obedience to his injunctions, 
left bim with the determined resolution of maintaining. and pre- 


serving ‘inviolate, the original, and primitive rights, of 
| * their 


* Cressy. Vol.I. p. 520. 
+ Holingshead’s Chronicles, Val. §. 105, 
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their church : which remained uncontaminated by sophisticated : 
doctrines, and independent of all foreign prelates, for centu- 
ries after the period:in question. ». How far he'wais ableto carry 
his resentment, in executing the threat, does not appear: but. 
if an unexceptionable authority may be relied on, ‘it is highly ; 
probable, that-he instigated Ethelfrid: to: invade Cambria: for 
the massacre of) the monks almost imate daniel followed tis J ny > 
human menace.™ 9 7)) 3 Tet bisune do 
The remainder of the iietond Hs al after the a 
ter of their brethren, at the battle of Chester, fled, and their 
house was either demolished, or became dilapidated by neglect 
-and time. William:of Malmsbury, who lived soon after: the 
Norman conquest,’ in the reign of Stephen, speaking of the 
monastery in his time says, ‘there remained only some relics of 
its ancient magnificence. There were so many ruined churches, 
and such immense heaps of rubbish, as were not elsewhere to 
be found.’ Leland,+ describing it many centuries after, ob~ 
serves, that the abbey stood in a fair valley of English Maelor, 
on the south side of the Dee, which ran by it, and that it was 
originally of such extent, as to have all the appearance of a 
walled town; and there existed in remembrance, two. gates, 
that stood a mile apart; one denominated porth wgan, and the 
other porth clais. The name of the first, is still retained in a 
house called Hogan; and of the second, a place still bearing 
the appellation of Clais. A curious circumstance noted by the 
same author is, that the river, that used to flow on one side 
of its walls, bad in his time changed its bed; and made a new 
channel'for its waters, running through the middle of the mo- 
nastic site, between the foundations of the above mentioned 
gates. ri 
~The land has long been employed to arable purposes, and 
in ploughing, at various times squared stones, human bones, 
sepultural cloths, and coffin lids with curious carving, consist= 


ing 


* Bede Hist. Ecclesiastica, lib. ii, c. @. 
ft Innerary, Vel. Lp. 30. 
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ing wi embjematical: or ond Sn arms | have vat divers» 
times been discovered; | otoy. f . 

Whoever visits/Bahgor with a view to: sitesi the ruins | 
of its far.celebrated monastery, will be disappointed, as not! 
the smallest.vestige of the once stupendous building can now: 
be traced.’ \Norhas'the village any other object, worthy of no= 
tice, than: its ditidge,..a beautifully light and elegant strucure, | 
of considerable antiquity, consisting of five arches: and some. 
pedagogue, emulous of fame; has by the: following ake 
commemorated the time/of its reparation. 
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BY the ‘Welsh’ is ‘called ‘Sir Tre Falde Lyny, or ‘the shire of 
Baldwin, after the name of a lieutenant of the Marches, who. 
swore fealty, and did homage, to Willian n the conqueror for this 
part of Cambria ; which he. promised . to. ‘obtain _by force of 
arms $ and. having partially accomplished his. ‘design, the 
usurper proceeded | to subjugate, a further part of the country 
for which purpose he erected fortifications and built a town; 
but the denomination. was afterwar ds changed to that of Mont. 
gomery, derived from: Roger de, Montgomery, the founder of 
the castle: ‘this. gave name to the shire, when it was, formed. 
into a distinct county. in the time. of Henry the eighth. The 
district comprehending the present county of Montgomery 
anciently among t the Britons, was included i in the territory, oc- 
cupied by the Ordoyices ; 3 and on the prevalence of the imperial 


arms over the aboriginal inhabitants, was, with. the other parts 


of the island, lying west of the Severn, comprised in the pros, 


vince of Britannia Secunda. 7 

~ Numerous vestiges mark out. the track of the Reha pro- 
gress, and several settlements evince, that the invaders, made, 
some considerable stay. From Rutupium, supposed, by Hors. 
ley, to be situated near Wem, but .with greater plausibility, 
by Gale and Stukeley, at Rowton, in Shropshire, a military 
road entered this county, and proceeded to the station Medio- 
lanum ; the site of which was most probably, where it has 
been fixed by several able antiquaries, in the vicinity of Mei-. 
fod or Meivod; a village that in subsequent periods obtained 
considerable importence, and figured strongly on the pages of 
Aistory, The second iter of Antoninus begins with this station, 
6 ee: and 


~/ 


~ 
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and ends at Virzoconium, Wroxeter ; but the second of Richaré 
commences at Segontium, Caernarvon, extends to Herirt Monte 
near Bala; and passing through Meditate and Rutunium 
terminates also at Virioconium. | 

It is however evident, another road. must have branched off 
at Mediolanum, and proceeded in a south-westerly direction ; 
for at the utmost limit of the county on that bearing, where it 
ends ina sharp angle, is the town of Machynleth, near which 
it is supposed, stood the station Maglona; a place, although 
unnoticed either by Antoninus, or Richard, is said, i in the time 
of the emperor Honorius, to have been a military depot, where 
the prefect of the Solensians, under the command of the Dux 
Britannize lay in gar rison, with a fornaiidabte force, to over-. 
awe, and keep in subjection, ’ the restive inhabitants of this 
mountainous tract*.| What tends to corroborate this statement 
is, that ‘various Roman antiquities, such as coins, rings, metallic 
plates, &c. have been found, and about two miles distant, near 
Penallt in the adjoining county, a place retains the appella- 
tion of Cefn Caer, or the back part of the city. After the 
arrival of the Saxons this portion of Cambria became 2 a frequent 
theatre of most sanguinary scenes, and perpetual conflicts took 
place between the Britons, and their bar barous invaders. 
Brochwel Yscithroe prince of Powys, ina pitched and desperate 
battle, about the latter end of the sixth century, was entirely 
defeated by the Saxons in the vicinity of Chester. "Subsequent 
to this event the borders formed one continual scene of rapine 
and plunder ; the Mercians and Powysians alternately making 
the most terrible inroads into each others dominions ; 5 till the 
time of king Offa. Enraged at the depredatory 1 incursions of 
these mountaineers, who removed the corn, drove off the cattle, 
and after destroying what they could not take away, occasion- 
ally betook themselves to their native fastnesses among the 
hills; he having entered into a league with several princes of 
‘the Heptarchy, and assembled the allied troops, passed the: 
| ? Severn 


~ 


* Gibson’s Camden, Vol. II. p. 778, 
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Severn ‘with a most formidable’ force, ‘expelled “the Britons 
from the champagne countryj'pursued them to the mountains 
and thencaused the dike'to be thrown up, which still retains 
the monarch’s name, whose course has already been described : 
reducing'the kingdom’ of Powys within the limits of that cele- 
brated boundary. ‘The sovereigns of Powys-land were ‘on that 
occasion’ constrained, to quit their ancient residence at Peng 
wern) ot. Shrewsbury, and remove to the interior, fixing their 
residence ‘at’ Mathraval, in the beautiful vale of Meivod ; from 
which timé the region was indifferently called the kingdom of 
Powys; or Mathraval. ‘The territory, by this violent proceed+ 
ing’on the part of the Saxons, was greatly curtailed. The transé 
sabrine portions of Gloucestershire, Worcéstershire, and Here- 
fordshire, submitted to the yoke of the invaders ;’while the finé 
fertile plains of Salop became a sirsabiog aid aiid integral part of y 
the Mercian dominions. hod 
The’ Danes; ‘after their arrival, besides ravaging the Goaitht 
made ‘various incursions into Wales; and during their’ ‘visits to 
the Mercian state, did not forget to extend their marauding in- 
fluetice, as far.as Powysland. Ir: appears to have been on one 
of thesé occasions, that they had to Jament’the rashness of 
their conduct; and atone, in'some degree for the folly of their 
inconsiderate military movements. ‘Near Pool, at the village of 
Buttington, the Butdiging tune of the Saxons, they were 
checked ‘in their excursive career. Hearing an sete ten army 
was fast approaching with hostile intentions, anda “design to 
execute a plan of offensive operations, they took their in- 
trenched station near this place ;'where so closely were they 
blocked’ up by the forces under the command of the’ skilful - 
generals, dispatched by king Alfred, that the pagans ‘WETE SO. 
hardly © pressed, as to be under the necessity of eating their 
horses, for want of other means of subsistence. This resource 
failing, at length grown desperate by despair, and actuated by 
famine, in attempting to cut their way through the Saxon army, 
they were repulsed with great slaughter: and so completely © 
3E. was 
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was the discomfiture,, very few, eieppadk to relate: the disastrous 
affair to their chagrined countnymen (2% rcicunctis oct ma 
The kingdom of Powys and the fine ditdacnes it. cecil 
became early ,objects to the avaricious views of those hungry 
lords, who attended. the fate of the Norman conqueror. . Their 
partitioning, attention. was instantly paid to this: part of Wales 5 
and, from obvious circumstances, it sooner than any other. fell 
a prey to. their. insatiable rapacity.. . These .were, the, trifold 
division of Cambria made by. Roderic the great, among his 
three sons; the destructive law, of Gavel-kind;, and, the dis- 
union of the two. divisions. of _the country Anto,.Powys-Fadoc, 
and Powys Gwenwynwyn.,. And,here it will not be amiss, once 
for all, to. give.a. particular account. of the principality,,after- 
wards the lordships of Powys, how it came to be divided into 
many shires and portions ; and, by. that: means became so irre= 
coverably broken and weakened that it was made subject. te 
the Normans before the rest. of Wales. For wins before, king 
Offa’s time, reached eastwards ‘to, the -rivers. of.,Severn and 
Dee, in aright ] line from the, end.of ,Broxon hills to, Salop; and 
“comprehended. all the country between the Wyevand Severn, 
which was anciently.the Estaleof Brochwal Yscithroc, of whom 
mention is made before... But after the making of Offa’s.dyke, 
Powis was contr acted into.a narrower compass, the plain coun- 
tr y towards Salop. being inhabited by Saxons and. Normans, se 
that the length. of it reached north-east from Pulford-bridge 
to Lhangiric parish on the confines of Cardiganshire,to the 
~ south- -westy and the breadth from the farthest part, of Cyfeilioc 
westward, to Elsemere on the. east side, This principality, 
Roderic the great gave to his. youngest son Merfyn, in whose 
posterity it remained entire,till the death of Blethyn ap Confyn, 
~ who though he had divided it betwixt. his sons, Meredith and 
Cadwgan ; yet it came again whole and entire to, the posses- 
sion of Meredith ap Blethyn. But he again broke the union, 
and left it between his two ,sons Madawe and Gruftydh ; the 
first of which was s married to Susanna the daughter of Gruffydh 


} | N ihiah ap 


7 Saxon Chronicle, 94, 93. 
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‘ap Conan} prince of North Wales, and had with her that part, 
afterward called by his name; Powys Fadoc. After his death, 
this lordship was divided also betwixt his sons Grutfydh Maelor, 
Owen ap Madawc,; and Owen Brogynton, which last, though 
basely born, had however, for his incomparable valour and 
courage, a share of his father’s estate, namely, Edeyrneon and 
Dinmael,, which he left to his sons’ Gruffydh, Blethyn and 
Jorwerth, . Owen Madawe had to his portion Mechain-is Coed, 
and had issue Lhewelyn and Owen Fychan. But Gruffydh 
Maelor the eldest son, ‘lord of Bromfield, had to his part, both 
the Maelors with Mochnant-is Raydar, and married Angharad 
the daughter of Owen Gwynedh prince of North Wales, by 
whom he had issue one son named Madawe, who. held. his 
father’s inheritance entirely, and left it so to his only son Gruf- 
fydh, who was called lord of Dinas Bran, because he lived in 
that castle: he married Emma the daughter of James Lord’ 
Audley, by whom he had issue Madawe, Lhewelyn, Gruffydh, 
and Owen. This Gruffydh ap Madawe took ‘part with king 
Henry the third and Edward the first against the prince of 
North Wales ; and therefore for fear of the said prince, he was 
forced to keep himself secure within his castle of Dinas Bran, 
which being situated upon the summit of a very steep hill; 
seemed impregnable to all the daring efforts that could be 
used against it. »After his death, Edward the first dealt very 
unkindly with his children, who were of age to manage their 
own concerns; and taking two of them privately away, be- 
stowed the »wardship of Madoc his eldest son, who had by his 
father’s will, the lordships of Bromfield and Yale, with the 
reversion of Maelor, Saesnec, Hopesdale, and Moulsdale; his 
mother’s jointure, on John earl Warren; and the wardship of 
Chirke and Nanheudwy, to Roger Mortimer, third son to Roger 
Mortimer the son of Ralph Mortimer, lord Mortimer of Wig- 
mor. But Emma, Gruffydh’s wife, having in her possession 
for her dowry, Maelor-Saesnec, Hopesdale, and Moulsdale with 
the presentation of Bangor rectory; and seeing two of her 
sons disinherited and done away, and the fourth dead, without 

fe 3E2 issue, 
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issue, and doubting lest Gruffydh her. only surviving-child could 
not long continue, she conveyed her estate to the Audleys, 
her own kin, who getting possession of it, took the same from 
the King, from whom it came to the house of. Derby, where it 
continued for a long time ;; till.at length it was sold to sir John 
Glynne; serjeant at law, in whose family it still remaineth. But 
earl Warren and Roger Mortimer, forgetting what signal service 
Gruffydh ap Madoc had performed for the King, guarded their 
new possessions with such caution and strictness, that they 
took especial care they should never return to any’ of the 
posterity of the legal proprietor ; and therefore having obtained 


the King’s patent, they began to secure themselves in the said 


lordsbips... John earl Warren began to build Holt castle, which 
was finished by -his-son William, and so the lordghips of Brom- 
field and Yale continued in the name of the earls of Warren for 
three descents, viz. John, William, and John, who:dying with- 
out issue 5 the. said lordships, together with the earldom of 
Warren, descended to Alice, . sister and heir to’ the last John 
‘earl Warren, ;who. was married to Edmond Fitz-Alan, earl of 
Arundel, in which house they remained for three descents, 
namely, Edmund, Richard his son, and Thomas earl of Arun- 
del. But,for want of issue to this last Thomas earl of Arundel 
and Warren, the said lordship fell to two of his sisters, whereof 
one named Elizaveth was: married to Thomas Mowbray duke of 
Norfolk, and the other called Joan, to William Beauchamp, 
lord of Abergavenny: but: since they came to the hands of 
sir William Stanley, knight, who being attainted of high trea- 
son, they devolved by forfeiture to the crown, and now are 
annexed. to, the principality of Wales. But Roger Mortimer 
the other sharer in the lands of Gruffydh ap Madec, was made 
justice of North Wales, built the castle of Chirke, and married 


Lucia ‘the daughter. and heir of sir Robert de Wafre, knight, © 


by whom he had issue Roger Mortimer, who was matried to 
Joan Tuberville, by whom he had John Mortimer lord of 
Chirke. This, John sold the lordship of Chirke to Richard 
Fitz-Alan, earl of Arundel, Edmund@’s son, and so it was again 
annexed to Bromfield and Yale. - 


The 
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The third son of Gruffydh lord of Dinas Bran, named also’ 
Gruffydh,; had for his part Glyn Dwrdwy, which Gruffydh ap. 
Gruffydh had issue Madoc Crupl, who was'the father of Madoc 
Fychan, the father of Groffydh, the father of Gruffyh Fychan, 
who was ‘thé father of Owen Glyndwr, who rebelling in the 
days of Henry the fourth, Glyndwydwy by: confiscation came 
to the King, of whom it was afterwards purchased by Robert 
Salisbury of Rng, in whose family it still remaineth. Owen, 
the fourth son of Gruffydh lord of Dinas Bran, had for his share 
Cynlhaeth with the rights and privileges thereunto belonging. 
The other part of Powys, comprehending the counties of Arust- 
ly, Cyfeilioc, Lhannerch-hudol, Caereneon, Mochnach, uwch 
Rayadr, Mechan uwch Coed, Moudhwy, Deudhwr, Ystrad 
Marchelch, and Teir Tref, or the Three Towns, rightfully de- 
scended to Gruffydh ap Meredith ap Blethyn, by Henry the 
first, created lord Powis, who married Gweyry! or Weyry] the 
daughter of Urgene ap Howel ap lefaf ap Cadogan ap Athelstan 
Glodryth, by whom he had issue Owen surnamed Cyfeilioc. 
This Owen enjoyed his father’s estate entire, and married 
Gwenlbiam the daughter of Owen Gwynedh prince of North 
Wales, who bore him one son, named Gw enwynwyn or Wen- 
wynwyn, from whom that part of Powis was afterwards called | 
Powis Wenwynwyn. He had moreover a base brother, called 

‘Caswalhon, upon whom he bestowed the counties of Swydh 
Lhannerch Hudol, and Braniarth. Gwenwynwyn succeeded 
his father in all his estate, saving what Caswalhon enjoyed, and - 
married Margaret the daughter of Rhys ap Theodor, prince of 
South Wales, by whom he had Gruffydh ap “Gwenwynwyn, 
who’ succeeding his father in all his possessions, had issue six 
sons, by Margaret the daughter of Robert Corbet, brother to 
Thonias lord Corbet of Cons ; and so the entire estate of Gruf- 
fydh ap Meredith ap Blethyn, lord of Powis, became shattered, i 
and torn into divers pieces. Owen, Gruffydh ap Gwenwyn-- 
wyn’s ‘eldest son, had for ‘his’ part Arustly, Cyfeilioc, Lhan-~ 
nerch Hudol, and a part of Caereneon 5 Lhwelyn had Moch- 
nant uwch, Rayadr’and Mechain uwch Coed; John the third 
3813 son 
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son, had the fourth part of Caereneon ; William had Mondhwy 3 
Gruffydh Pychan had Deudhwr Ystrat-Marchelk, and Teir, 
Tref; and David the sixth and youngest son, had’ the other’ 
fourth part of Caerengon.. Qwen ap Gruffydh had issue one. 
only daughter, named Hawys Gadarn, or the Hardy, whom he. 
left. his heir; but her uncles. Lhewelyn, John, Gruffydh 
f Fychan and David, thinking it an easy matter to.dispossess an 
orphan, challenged the lands of their brother Owen, alledg~ 
ing for a cloak to their usurpation, that a woman was not capa-, 
ble of holding any lands in that country. But Hawys made 
such friends in England, that her case was made known to king - 
Edward the second, who bestowed her in marriage upon a_ 3 
_ servant of his, named John Charleton, termed Valectus domini 
regis, who was born at Appley near, Wellington, in the 
county of Salop, anno one thousand two hundred and sixty- 
eight; and in her right, created him lord Powis, ) 
This John Chariton Jord Poyw s, being aided and supported: by : 
the king of England, quickly broke all their measures ; and hav- — 
ing taken Lhewelyn, John and David, his wife’s uncles, he put 
them in safe custody, in the king’s castle of Harlech ; and then 
obtained a writ from the king to the sheriff of Shropshire, and 
to sir Roger Mortimer, lord of Chirkland, and justice of North. 
Wales, for the apprehension of Gruffydh Fychan, with his 
sons-in-law, sir Roger Chamber and Hugh Montgomery, who 
were then in actual hostility against him and his wife Hawys. 
But Gruffydh Fychan and his accomplices suspecting their own - 
strength, and having lost Thomas earl of Lancaster, their main 
support, thought it most adviseable to submit themselves to the 
King’s pleasure, touching the difference betwixt them and 
Hawys; who finding upon record, how that Gruffydh ap Me- 
redith, ancestor to the said Hawys, upon his submission to 
King Henry the first, became subject to the king of England, 
and thereupon was created baron of Powis, which barony he 
and his posterity had ever since held in capite from the King; 
was of opinion, that Hawys had more right to her father’s pos- 
sessions now in their hands, than any pretence they could lay 


si 
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to’ her estate. But to make a final determination of this matter, 
and to compose 'the difference more amicably: betwixt them ; it 
was agreed, that Hawys should ‘enjoy her ‘inheritance’ in fee 
simple ‘to! her. and her heirs for “ever, after’ the tenure of En= 
gland; and that her uncles Lhewelyn, John, David, and Gruf= 
fydh should quietly. enjoy their portion, and the same to de 
scend to! their heir males perpetually ; but in default.of such 
heir males the’ same was to descend to Hawys and her heirs: 
But William lord of ‘Moudhwy, because :he did not join with 
the rest against’ Hawys, had all’his lands:confirmed to-him, and 
to all his heirs, both male and:female for ever: He married 
Elianor, the sister of Elen, Owen Glyndwr’s mother, who was 
lineally descended from Rhys ap Theodore,. prince’ of South 
Wales, by whom he .had issue John de Mowdhwy ; Whose 
daughter Elizabeth, being heir.to his whole: estate, was mar- 
ried to one sir Hugh Burgh, knight. His'son sirJohn Burgh, 
lord of Mowdhwy, married Jane the daughter of sir William 
Clapton of Glocestershire, by whom he had four daughters, 
Elizabeth, Ancreda, Isabel, and Elianor; the first of whom 
was married to Thomas Newport, the second to John Leighton 
of Stretton ; 3 the third to John Lingen, and the younger to 
Thomas Mytton ; who by equal distribution, had the lordship 
ef Modhwy divided betwixt them. 
- But John Charleton, lard of Powis, had issue by his wife 
Hawys, a son named John, who.enjoyed,the same lordship for 
about seven years, and then left it to his son, of the same name, 
who was lord of Powis fourteen years ; and then it descended 
to his son, called. also John Charleton, who enjoyed his father’s 
estate twenty-seven years; but dying without issues the lord- 
ship of Powys fell to ‘his, brother Edward Charleton. This 
Edward had issue by his wife Elianor, the daughter and one of 
the heirs of Thomas. earl of Kent, and the widow of Roger 
Mortimer earl of March, two daughters, Jane and J oyce, the 
_ first of which was married to sir John Grey, knight; and the 
second to John lord Tiptoft, whose son was by king Henry 
VI. created earl of Worcester... But after the death of Elianor, 
3E4 this 
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this Edward lord Powis married Elizabeth the daughter of sir 
‘John Barkley, knight and so.after:his death, which happened 
_n the year. 1420, the lordship of Rowis. was divided into three 
parts, whereof his widow, Elizabeth had for her jointure Lhan- 
nerch Hudol, Ystrad| Marchelh, Deudhar and. Teirtref,..and 
was afterwards married to lord) Dudley. Jane; his| eldest 
daughter, had Caereneon, Mechain, Mochnant,' and Plasdinas 5 
and. Joyce had Cyfeilioc, and. Arustly., But the lordship of 
Powis, continued in the family of sir;John Gray; for five de- 
scents, in right of bis wife Jane; the last of whom,. Edward 
Gray, lord Powys, married,Anne, one..of the daughters and 
coheirs of Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, and died without 
any lawful. issue... This. Edward lord Powys, im 15th Henry 
VIII. accompanied the duke of Suffolk -in the expedition then 
made into France, and) was atthe taking of Bray, and other 
places then won from the French. And in 36th Henry VIII. 
being again ready to march in the king’s service, he made his 
last testament, whereby he settled the succession of his whole 
barony and lordship of Powys, his. castle and manor of Pool, 
with divers other lordships in the county of Montgomery; and 
all the rest of his estate in the county of Salop, upon the heirs 
of his own body lawfully. begotten, or to be begotten ;-and in 
default of such issue, his castle and manor of Charlton and 
Pontisbury in Shropshire, upon Jane Orwell, daughter of. sir 
Lewis Orwell, knight, and her assigns, during her natural life. 
And in case he should die without'any issue of his own body 
lawfully begotten, that then Edward Gray, his illegitimate son 
by the same Jane Orwell, should have and enjoy his said barony’ 
and manor. of Powis, his castle and manor of Pool; and’ all 
other his lordships in the county of Montgomery; with ‘the 
reversion of the castle and manor of Charlton and Pontisbury, 
to him and his heirs lawfully begotten; and for lack of such 
issue, to remain to that child, in case it’should be a son, where+ 
with the same Jane-Orwell was then great by him, and to the 
heirs of this body lawfully begotten. But if it should not prove 
a son, or if the son die without issue, then that the. whole 
oat barony 
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barony of Powis and all the premises: before-tnentioned; should 
come'to Jane Gtay, his other daughter, and to the heirs of her 
body lawfully:  aleaiiads ; and for Jack of such issue, to Anne 
Gray; his other ‘daughter, ‘and: heirs of her body lawfully? bes 
gotten ;.and lastly for default of such issue, to such woman- 
child asshould be born of the body: ofthe said Jane Orwell. 
But after Edward Gray, the title of lord of Powis lay extinct 
to the fifth year of king Charles I: When sir William Herbert 
son of sir Edward Herbert of Redcastle (antiently called Pool 
castle, now Powis castle) in the county of Montgomery, second 
son to William earl of Pembrock, was advanced to'the dignity ) 
of a baron of the realm, by the title of lord Powis’ of Powis, 
in*the marches of Wales, in whose family it continues, though 
the title has been: easciaes from a baron ‘to an ear], and since 
to. a marquis.*”” Dien lb 

Divisions, &c.] Thus it will appear, that Powys Wenwyn- 
wyn, so called from.a prince of that name, son of Owain Cyvei- 
liog, containing five cantrevs, nearly answered to the present 
county, and received the subsequent appellation of Montgo- 
meryshire. The original division was, as follows; 

_4..The cantref or hundred of Y. Vyrnwy, containing’ the 
comots of Mochnant, uwch Rhaiadr ; Mechain is Coed, and 
Llanerch Hudol. | 

2, The eantref, or hundred of Ys¢le, containing the comotg 
of Ddeudwr, Gorddwr Isaf, and Ystrad Marchell. 

3. The cantref, or hundred’ of Llyswynaf, containing the 
comots of Caer Einion, and Mechain uwch Coed. 

4. The cantref. or hundred of Cydewain, containing the 
cemots of Uwch Hanes (Afes), and Is Hanes (Afes). 

5. The cantref, or hundred of Cydewam, containing the 
-gomots of wale ies and Maddwy. 


The 


* Wynne’s History of Wales, p. 179. 

On the death of lord Powys; in the year 1800, the dati’ bechine eX> 
tinct; but the title was revived in favour of his brother-in-law, Edward lord _ 
Cliye ; and whose son is now the owner of Powys tastle. 
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\Fhe present Montgonieryshire is bounded on’the north by 
Denbighshire ; by Shropshire:on the’ east, and north east; ‘ow 
the south east by Radnorshire jon the south west by Cardigan 
shire; and. by, Merionethshire on the west. The ‘dimensions 
have, been variously. given, but) the most accurate ‘statement 
seems to be, that which makes the length North to South, from’ — 
the extremities of Llangurig,.on the borders of South Wales, 
to Pistyl Rhaiadr, a noted cataract in the Berwyn hills, 38 
miles ; and its breadth, east to west, from Montgomery to Ma~' 
chynleth, 30 miles; comprising, according ‘to’ Templeman’s’ 
‘statement, 444,800 acres; by. computation 560,000 ;. but by a 
recent survey, taken from Evans’s map of North Wales, the 
acreage appears to amount to 491,600. About 60 thousand of. 
these are arable ; 180,000 under pasturage ; and about 250,000) 
waste, or ‘in an uncultivated state, amtapoin ai woarltaeite om 
other plantations. 

It is, divided into nine i asania Viz. Lianfpttia Deuddwr; 
Pool, Cawrse, Mathrafal, Machynleth, Lianydloes, Newtown, and 
Montgomery : comprising forty-seven parishes, and . seven 
market towns. viz. Montgomery, a borough and the county: 
town, Welsh Pool, Llanfyllin, Llanfair, Machynleth, New- 
town, and Llanydlees. By the returns made.to Parliament, 
the number of houses in 1801, amounted to 8725, and that of 
the inhabitants to 47,978, viz. 22,494 males and 25,064 females , 
of which aggregate population 6233. were reported, as occus 
pied in trade, handicraft, or manufacture; and 13,082, as occu- 
pied in the labeurs of agriculture. The money, raised for the 
use of the poor in 1803, was 22,988/. averaging, a rate of 
5s. llid. in the pound. For ecclesiastical, jurisdiction it is dis~ 
tributed into three portions. Part lying in the diocese of Ban- 
yor, part in St. Asaph, and part in Hereford, and all included, . 
in the province of Canterbury. 

Tt sends two representatives to the imperial Parliament ; one, 
as knight of the shire; and the other, as burgess for the 
herough of Montgomery. \Formerly. the towns of Llanydloes, 
Lianvylling, and Welshpool shared, as contributory boroughs, 
in the elective franchise to return a member for Montgomery : 

| but 
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but they lost that privilege, by a resolution of the Commons- 
House, in the case of an electioneering peaiiee iano aie ia 
the year 1728. erent 84 haiti 

Its HONORIAL distinctions are. shandti to. two families, asesil 
castle gives the title of an earldom to that of ia in and Mont- 
- gomery to that of Herbert. . 

Curate, Surrace, Sou, &c.) Owing to the great irregus 
larity of soil and surface, there arises a very considerable dif- 
ference, as to the state of climature in this county. The mid- 
land, western, and south-western parts, are unfavourable to 
the growth of corn ; both from the ungenial nature of the soil, 
and the elevated exposure. The narrow vallies are more 
friendly to vegetation, and highly productive, both in. corn and 
grass; but the finest arable land lies on the eastern side of the 
county, bordering on Shropshire ; where agriculture has of late 
years receiyed considerable improvement; and the manage- 
ment of Jand varies but little from that adopted in the adja- 
cent county. 

The air of the hills is bleak, that of the confined vallies are 
frequently boisterous, but highly salubrious; as the numerous 
instances of longevity, recorded on the stones, ‘ that mark the 
humble annals of the poor’, abundantly testify. 

‘The westerly winds have been observed to blow, on the 
average, nine months in the year, and the easterly to prevail 
the remaining three. The strongest winds are those, which 
blow from the south-west, or the north-west. ‘Trees are seldom 
deracinated, or houses and barns unroofed, except from storms 
proceeding from these quarters. . Sleet and hail are the frequent 
accompaniments of both these winds; and the latter is termed 
in Montgomeryshire, Gwynt y Creigiau, allusive to the Snow- 
donian mountains, over it which blows.. The east wind accord- 
ing to the adage 

«« The wind in the east 
*« Is neither good for man, nor beast,” 


ig here, as in other instances, stigmatized by an epithet, e€X- 
pressive of the country from whence it is observed to proceed. 
6 | fn 
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In those parts of this county west of Shrewsbury, it receivés 
the appellation of Gwynt coch y Mwythiz, or the red wind of 
Salop.* Although there are many orchards, and gardens in 
the vales, abounding with fruit ; ‘yet all attempts to introduce 
them profitably in the highest parts of the district have hitherto 
proved abortive. The spring seldom proving sufficiently mild 
for the bloom to be ‘preserved from the laggering rear of winter’s 
frosts: and if the trees escape the paralyzing effects of easterly 
winds } ; ‘still the wetness and coldness, frequently experienced 
in the suimmer months, vitidtes the flavour of the most delicious 
fruits, when compared with those ripened in milder aspects. — 
The greater part of the county assumes a mountainous cha- 
‘yasteristic, and considerable portions exhibit paid | features “a 
forbidding sterility. , | ‘ 

& line, commencing at Pumlumon, or Plinlimmon, on the 
south-eastern part of the district, runs in a north-westerly di- 
rection, between Llanbrynmair, and Carno, to Llyn Gwyddior. 
lake ; thence to Bwich y Groes, where, near Aran Fowddwy,: 
it exiters the adjacent county, through which it continues in 
nearly the same line, till it terminates in the valley of Festi- 
niog. This has been termed, the backbone of Montgomery- 
shire and Merionethshire. “ A person may walk this line of 
fifty miles in extent, without crossing a rivulet ; as it is the 
parting ridge of the eastern and western streams. A farm- 
house in this line, near Drws y Nant, is so situated, that the rain 
water which falls on the western side of the roof flows into 
Cardigan bay, at Barmouth ; and that which falls on the eastern 
side flows into the Irish sea at Chester bar.}’” 

The Freiddin, or Bridden hills, form a noble group on the 
eastern side of the county ; one of which Moel y Golfa stands 
most conspicuously pre-eminent ; and Cefn y Castell little less 
so. On the south, the Biga mountains, lying on the north side 

| of 


* See more on this interesting subject, with a very curious diary, contain- 
ing important meteorological observations, in Davics’s dag re View, &c. of 
the Agticulture of North Wales, p. 7, &c. 

+ Davies’s Agriculture of North Wales, p. 22. 
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of the valley, through which the Severn flows, and a,collateral 
branch of the Plinlimmon ridge, forma line of high table land 
several miles,in)extent. _ Besides these, numerous isolated hills, 
and crags, present themselves insalmost.every direction. " 
Rivers, &c.],The main streams, that fall on the western 
side of the ridge yare.the Traeth-bach river, flowing through 
the valley of Festiniog; the Maw, watering the low-lands 
near Dolgellen, which will be noticed, as belonging to Meri-- 
onethshire; and the Dovey, passing the vale of Machynleth, 
may be considered, to,a considerable extent, as claimable by 
Montgomeryshire. On the western side of this geological 
spine, are found the sources of the Wye, Severn, Vyrnwy, T: anat, 
Rhaiadr, Ceiriog, and Dee. The last two have been noticed, in 
Denbighshire, aud the forimer four originate inthis county. 
These, with several other secondary streams, run nearly ina 
parallel course. towards the: vale of Chester, or the plains of 
Salop. 
The Wye. is not here mentioned first, for its being the most 
considerable river; but on account of placing the Severn in 
order with its contributory rivulets. The Wye rising on the 
south side of Plinlimmon, and taking an easterly course, is joined 
-by the Bedw rivulet at Llangerrig; whence flowing in a south- 
easterly direction, it soon leaves the county. 
Tut SEVERN as deriving its source onthe side of Plinlimmon, r 
Pumlumon, has been described:in its course to the sea, in the intro- 
ductory remarks to the description of Cambria. But, as connected 
with this district, it nay be proper to remark, that the charac- 
ter of the «Severn doesnot much assimilate with its mountainous 
origin, and it soon loses its native rapidity, forming large vales, 
and generally burying itself within deep> banks. I1ts colour 
is far less transparent. than thatof the Wye, nor does it in any 
respect equal that river in picturesque beauty, or variety of 
grand scenery, though it is greatly superior in commercial im- 
portance, and the population of its several districts with their 
rich plains and fine cities. Even at Llanydloes it-ceases to be 
a torrent, and from thence it forms a delightful valley, more 
like the extensive vales of England, than those stripes of cul- 


.} 
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“tivation which prevail within the mountains of Wales, Every 
‘appearance of fertility exists in this happy district, and agricul- 
ture, with its attendant population, contributes’to enrich it. “In- 
numerable ‘villages lie spread beneath the hills, ‘the handsonre 
town of Newtown adorns its banks, and the fragments of Mont- 
gomery castle start forward on a high mount ‘sheltering the re- 
mains of a town, once more considerable. As the Severn 
turned apparently by this bulwark, inclines to the north, the 
vale expands greatly in front of the insulated hills of Brythen 
and Moelygolfa, while the river’ flows beneath the superb 
groves, lawns, and terraces of Powis castle;'to commence its 
early commercial importance at the opulent town of Wels 
Pool. ye i i. ‘ Sky yay yt 

It may be additionally abil that soon after it quits the 
source, the Severn receives the waters of three powerful streams 
called assistant rivers, viz. the Bacho, the Glusslyn, and the 
Grayling. 

These also rise on the side of Pinllimmon, and, belie 
confluent, concur with the larger stream of the Hafren, to form 
the original Severn, previous to its receiving a copious contri- 
butory, called the $2, or Se, near the town of Llanydloes. 

The Vyrnwy, rising in the vicinity of Bwlch y Groes, takes 
an easterly direction to the town of Llanfair ; whence it sud- 
denly turns to the north-east; and at Llanymynech changes its 

course again, to join the Severn near Llandrinio. | 
This river it has been observed ¢ justly merits the title’, which 

Ausonius, the Roman aquatic poet, bestowed on the Moselle, 
in his elegant poem on that subject « Piscosus amnis ;’ for the 
multiplicity and variety of fish, which frequent, or inhabit it. 
animate the waters, and give additional vivacity to its meander- 
ing beauties. This circumstance is not omitted by the Belgic 
writer, in his description of the favourite stream: : i. 


« Intentos tamen usque oculos errore fatigant 
«* Interludentes examina lubrica pisces,” i 


Among 


* Skrine’s Rivers of Great Britain, p. 223 
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, Among many other species which are found in, this, and the 
sind rivulets, may, be. enumerated, those: contained i in the 
following list 3) AT OB BE OF03. O21 AE, AT < 3 
Kinds of Fish... onl daly didn, ed >. “When 2 SEASONS: (\. ¢ | 
Salmon... ees se udanseusGhristmas to July. 
}Troutesnasvbonun iar dequneMapch toSeptember... 
jp Sem ebaws dninm rama ~mhie ae DMO yi7.3 er 
Grayling vole eae oaenne-oes March to November., 
vf * Minnow, a.+---0-++--+-April to September... 


§ April to September, and. 
May to the end of September. 


Raffle or Pope..--e-n- ---s April to September, _ 


sade fe ee vane 


FA RR YOR, SAY EI to Joly, 
ye a ae On signa val 
_ Roach i Pais ancy PAA NA 
_ *Dace..--., a PS manne HELO, 
Pe | _Gudgeon .....--------+--Diltto.. 
_.. Bleak sagersnarseencraqeduae, July, and August 
q 4 *Chub wees eres cons cone April to June. 
_ *Loche mamennenne- RPO | ES to September. | 
Bull- head or Miller’s thumb April to September. 
Ei PO Ree ‘March and April. 


te a ak ice Uae a gan Sa and August. 
Le Ni ES Ge vi 
+ Flounder ..--canese----- May to September.* 

The Tanat, “or Tanad, after having been joined by the 
Rhaiadr, a little below the village. of Llanrhaiadr, the latter 
coming in an easterly direction from the Berwyn |} mountains on 
the confines of Denbighshire, continues its course in ‘a similar 
direction ; then turns suddenly to the south, and becomes con- 
fluent with the Vyrnwy, near Tlonsaintfreid’ ymmechen. 

A canal, forming a branch of the Ellesmere, already gene- 
rally described, passes through, or rather penetrates, a portion 
) : cea t of 

* Of these, the kinds distinguished. by an asterick, are found to frequent 
the Tanat ; while the Test confine themselves, 1 in this quarter, to the Vyrnwy. 


Such instinctive preterence do various ‘fish give to different waters, See Pen- 
mant’s Tours, Vol. ILI. p, 221, 
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of this county. The line, subject to the controul of the Mont- 
gomeryshire canal company; commences near Llanymynech 
lime-works, from whence there is an iron railway about two 
and a-halfmiles in extent, by which the lime-stone is conveyed 
to the boats. From hencéit’proceeds southerly, and is carried 
over the river Vyrnwy by means of an aqueduct,. consisting of 
five arches, each forty feet in the. span, and twenty five feet 
above the’ordinary surface of the. water : -exclusive of several 
collateral arches for the nee ae of the surplus water brought 
pool, it goes on to Garthmill, ‘below. Berhiew. “The proposed 
plan was, to have continued * it® to” ‘Newtown: ‘but the sum 
granted in the act having been expended, and unforeseen dif- 
ficulties occurring of various descriptions, especially the scar- 
city of water, the original design was abandoned’; and the cut, 
at present terminates at the former place. This may with strict 
propriety be denominated an agricultural canal; the chief articles 
of its import, consisting of lime-stone, and coat; and of its. 
export, timber, grain, and the products of ‘the dairy. Not- 
withstanding, however, the navigation was opened, chiefly, for. 
the encouragement of agriculture, yet so obstinate is preju- 
dice, and so irradicable inveterate habits; few farmers will 
allow, that it affords them any derivable benefit. A person 
_ keeping a team, will rather prefer sending it the distance of | 
from ten to eighteen miles, to the lime-rocks, or coal-pits ; be- 
cause he observes, that the articles are there obtained at prime 
cost; withthe additional consideration of superior weight, and 
greater measure :.not adverting to the more than countervailing 
advantages, arising from the local conveniencies of this water 
conveyance. Nay, they rather view it in a disadvantageous 
light. Those, through whose lands it was cut, still complain of 
the loss of land, without any equivalent reduction in their 
rents; and those whose meadow lands lie below its level, state 
the injury they sustain, by the oozings of the water, deteriorat- 
ing the pasture ; producing rushes and other sour herbage. 
Owing to this, and other gas whe eS an 
for 
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for years, yielded no profit whatever to the proprietors; after 
a time, it came to: pay common interest; but from casual 

damages, repairs of locks, bridges, &c. &c. causing occasion- 

ally very heavy drawbacks, and a grand export, timber, failing 
from the exhausted state of the woods; the returns, of late, 

have been very considerably below par. 

» The soil and substrata vary, but not to so great an extent, as 

in some of the adjacent counties.. The substance of the vales 

being ‘chiefly of: an argillaceous, and the mountains of a 

schistose nature. Thus the substance of Pumlumon (Plinlim- 

mon) or Severn, range of hills, is chiefly an homogeneous 

shale, becoming friable .in the air, and- easily abraded by 

water, and in all probability contains but few ores of metals " 

therefore, when held in solution, and afterwards deposited, 

by water, it becomes the general matrix of vegetation. North- 

ward from the Severn vale, the mountains retain their shaly 

and friable character, a few insulated rocks excepted, quiie up 

to the vale of Vyrnwy; where, on the north side, the grey semi- 

indurated mountain rock commences, and continues still north- 

ward to the. vale of Tanat,’ which received its soil by deposi-_ 
tions from the Berwyn range of ‘mountains, consisting of argil- 

laceous schistus. Thus it may be seen, that not only the fer-, 
tility of the soil, but also the extent of a vale depends upon 

the nature and quality of the mountains, and rocks by which 

they are surrounded. The Severn vale acquired its present 

superiority of extent and fertility, over those more northern, 
owing to the facility with which the diluvian. tides excavated 

the friable: shale: of its: surrounding, eminences.”’*.. All vallies, 

‘at their sources, where the streams that water them flow rapid- 

ly, consist. generally of a light gravelly soil; but. the farther 
they extend, and the more expansive they become, from the 

waters proceeding nearer to a Jevel in their course, the more 

loamy will be the sediment ; and consequently the richer and 


more productive the soil. 4 the 
eT yaty ane PSI Hy Psi _ Limestone 


* Davies's Agriculture of North Wales, p. 93. 
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Limestone strata are rarely found in, this district ; the only 
limestone: rocks: of any consideration are in the vicinity“of 
Lianymynech ; ‘the termination’ of a ridge,. which comes from: 


the north-west of Anglesea, ina line through the counties 6f . 


- Caernarvon, and Denbigh. ~ A’ dark coloured | argillaceous 
limestone is found, in. what are termed, the lime “rocks: at 
Porthywaun, andi which end in Powys-castle-park. » The large 
proportion of argillaceous earth, which enters into the: com- 
position of this’ substance, renders it far inferior, both .as a 
cement,.and manure, to what, by way of ‘distinction, is deno- 
minated, white lime; Wut from its being generally burnt with: 


peat, the ashes intermingle in large quantities with the lime’s 


and. from, this: commixture it: forms an‘excellent top: dressing 
for grazing lands: Peat, however,. is not so plentiful i in this, 
as the adjacent county of Merioneth ; and in many instances 


far distant from the veins. aPiiisestus, ‘This circumstances 


and the-canal | facilitating the introduction of limestone supe-' 
‘riofin quality, has ‘tended to bring the brown lime into dis-' 
use, ag well as disrepute, moe a . ‘att 
Natura, Propvucrions, ‘Beil s ‘hain these, may. “be priv 
| marily | considered) its mineralogical substances’ the most im- 
portant of which’ is lead. Lead ore of various: qualities, and! 
divers’ pre se! cai Bans by in proses” on} ‘of this 
district.” MEE i Di, TATA! 
An ancient work of great Hote) il Lipobably not toasts 


though sometime. neglected is situated at ive y rales near’ 


Pistyll Rhaiadr; © jibe ast 


- A-very considerable mine has been found at chee to. tines | 


west of Llanbryn mair. 


At Esgair hir, on the borders of Cadaigiattne sajbeeht cae 


a copper mine, ~called ’ ‘Esgair vraith, is a rend mine, the ore of 
which © contains so mitch silver, that it has ‘been considered a 


candidate with the ‘rich mines of that Papi ‘for® aan consi> 


dered the Welsh Potosi. ; i pyea 
* Receht-and successful trials” have eee made on ae AiG. 
lwyd estate near Llanydloes, But, the finest source of wealth, 


Peckes 


a a re 
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from this species 5 of mineral, was found at Liangynnog. A lead 
mine discovered there in the year 1692, producing the kind of 
ore denominated galena, or potters’ ore 5 was long worked with 
immense profit to the proprietor. Forty years it continued in 
a flourishing state, yielding about four thousand tons annually, 
which, at an average rate, sold at seven pounds per ton; 
making a net. revenue ‘to lord Powys of nearly twenty thousand 
pounds, The grand vein had a bearing, in mining phrase- 
ology, ‘ from the eight o clock sun,’ that is, from east-by-south, 
. to west -by-north. — The width of the vein has been differentl y 
stated. One writer says, ‘ upwards of five yards :° and ano- . 
ther three yards and a half. There is reason to suppose it was 
somewhat! less than the latter statement ; for an old ‘miner re- 
ported, thatyhe had frequently seen the tallest of the workmen 
lying across the vein, with their arms extended, without being 
able to reach from rider to ledger. On pursuing the vein in 
an easterly direction, -a fault was observed; and on following 
the dip towards the west, the water became so powerful, as to 
inundate the work, which consequently was obliged to be re- 
linquished.* Most lead ores in other parts of North Wales, 
particularly Flintshire, are imbedded in limestone, or chert; 
but the Llangynnog vein passes through an argillaceous schistus, 
or grey stratified mountain rock, in a matrix of amorphous 
quartz.* Several years elapsed, when some_ neighbouring 
miners associated, and having obtained leave of the manorial 
lord to try an adventure, pay ing a certain tonnage on account 
of such grants, for a time they prosecuted it with considerable. 
profit; but they did little more, than pursue the ramifications 
of the main vein; or collect. fragments of ore, the refuse of 
the former mining concern. The failure, as to prosecuting 
the ‘most productive vein, is thus accounted for. “ Lilangyn- 
3F2 nog 
© Seea description of the disuaet ramifications of this grand vein, with 


jts several bearings exemplified by a gt in Davies’ s Agriculture of North 
Wales. “ 
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nog was perhaps the richest, vein of lead ore, for. the time: ‘it 
lasted, of any yet discovered i in this island. They had there a 
solid rib, for a, considerable time, five yards | wide, of, clean 
ore in the middle of the vein, which was poured. out of the 
kebbles at the shaft-head into the waggons, and carried di- 
rectly to the smelting-house, without being touched by the, 
washers or dressers of ore, besides several feet upon the, sides 
of the veins,: which. was mixed with spar and other stony 
matter ; and went through the hands of the washers, 

This rich and noble vein was at once cut out: below by a bed 
of black schistus, or shiver, and that so entirely, that there’ 
was not the least fissure, or, vestige of the vein remaining, or, 
ever could be found afterwards, though, diligent search was 
made by the most skilful | ‘miners for several years, and at dif- 
ferent times. —When the slip vein is ina twitch, whether. it 
be horizontal or perpendicular, the vein will open again | when 
they sink down or drive forward through the twitch ; but it 
never opened, nor no trace of the vein. could ever be found at 
Llangynnog, though diligently sought for at a very great eXe, 
pence; and no. wonder they did’ not find it, when in fact it 
was not to be found. The crack or gash. which broke, asunder, 
the harder rock above, did not enter into the bed of. shiver 
below, and, of consequence there was no vein or fissure i in the 
~ schistus in that place.”’* 7 a 

Notwithstanding this distressing account, eleatated: to pro 
duce a most inauspicious prospect to future adventurers ; yet 
the spirit of subterraneous investigation has lately been roused. 
A new, company have taken these mines. on lease, and, for 
draining them, driven a level at a vast expence ; and what i is 
an encouraging circumstance, the miners in their progress, 
have met with dlocks of pure ore, weighing from seventy to 
one hundred pounds weight each, 

States. The ranges of hills, in which the Aen ae sub- 
stance slate is obtained, have’ been previously noticed; the 
places, 


-* Williams’s Nat. Hist, of the Mineral Kingdom, vol. I. p, O74 
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“places, ‘however, where they are procured, and manufactured 
“within this county, it will be proper briefly to notice. 
‘The principal: of ‘these are ‘in’ the vicinity of Llangynnog. 
From a stupendous rock,’ pre-eminently rising on the north 
side of the village, are obtained those slates, which, for strength 
and durability, are celebrated for the purposes of roofing 
through ‘this’ and the adjacent’ counties. The quarries are 
situated high up the’ declivous:sides of’ the mountain; and the 
mode ef conveying them to the valley below will appear to 
an observer, especially a stranger, extremely dangerous, The 
slates are placed on ‘small sledges, adapted to the work ; 
which are Jet down along winding paths, formed by art, in the 
followjng curious manner. Each of these sledges is fastened 
to the shoulders ofa man, who has the care of delivering the 
cargo at the base of the mountain, by means of a rope, of 
which he lays fast hold with both his hands; and then, turning 
his face towards the lead, he begins to move, receding gradu- 
ally backwards. But as the sledge descends, its velocity, 
according to the laws of gravitation, is increased ; and the ac- 
celerated motion, which otherwise must prove fatal, is coun- 
teracted and retarded, by the man frequently striking forcibly 
with his foot against the various prominences, that present 
themselves i in the course ef his route. This maneeuvre, how- 
ever, since his motion is retrograde, and his attention at the 
same time called to the sledge, to. keep it in the zig-zag track, 
must’ be of. difficult attainment; and long habit can alone 
render it easy, and safe. Owing to thisexperience, although an 
hazardous employ, few serious accidents ever occur: and per- 
sons engage in it with as much cheerfulness, as others do 
for performing the labours of agriculture. The slates, pro- 
cured from these quarries, are strong, and of a firm tenacious 
lamina; but numerous quartzose veins, pervading the whole | 
mass of the rock, they are consequently of a coarser texture ; 
and exhibit a less even surface, than those of a more homoge- 
neous composition. By chemical analysis, the tenacity of the 
(3 FS | . com 
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component pari far exceeds the finer blue slate, or even the 
coarse grey. slate, dug in. the vicinity of Chirk; the former 
resisting the sulphuric acid for ten days ; while the latter ex- 
— hibits symptoms of decomposition in less than four. « ge 


It is a‘ fact, worthy of remarking, that these, and other. 
quarries to the northward, have: their strata incline, or dip, 


towards the same point; viz. to the east, while in those to the 
southward, the case is reversed. The point of division between 
-the eastern and western inclinations is, at Bwlch sych, in the 
parish. of Hirnant, about three miles ‘to the south-west of 
-Llangynnog. The quantity of slates, annually .procured varies 
proportionably with the demand. Mr. Pennant observes, that 


between November 1775 and November 1776, upwards of 


904,000 slates were sent from hence at different rates of betwixt 


six shillings, and twenty shillings per thousand.’ “A late com- 


petent writer states, that the two quarries dispose of about a 
million of slates annually, until the year 1803, alluding to the 
average, it is presumed, ‘ they sold for 33s: per thousand, 
since 16s.’* iy » gpell say UAE, 

Lime, as previously observed, except the brown argillaceous 
sort, is a rare article in this part of the country. The more 
valuable kind is carried from Porthywaen,. and Lianymynech 
rocks, on the confines of Shropshire, to the distance of thirty 
and forty miles. In the line of the canal the stone is conveyed 


by the navigation, as far as. Pool and Berhiew 3 and large kilns % 


have been erected on the different wharfs, for reducing it into 
the state of quick-lime. — | &, SPRL PAARL beter 
Coal isa grand desideratum in this county, and the scarcity, 
arising from the difficulty of obtaining it, in many places is 
se verely felt especially by ‘the lower classes of society. Till 
tately Montgomeryshire was considered totally destitute of this 
‘valuable fuel. Nor has it now much to boast of in this respect. 
In an angle of the county, at Coedwae on the borders of Salop, 


% 


LP Ap Yes fy’ open a few 


© Davies’s Agriculture of North Wales, p. 411, 


® 


ae 
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a few pits have been opened, capable of producing about 


twelve tons per day. The coal, procured from these is of a_ 


most» pleasing’ quality, though complained’ of, for its rapid 
combustion. ‘This arises from its inflammable matter, consist- 
ing chiefly, of pure. carbon, combined with a larger portion of 
the bituminous substance, called maltha, than asphalt. 

. Woods and Plantations: ] This county, still the best wodded 
of any in North Wales, was once so covered with trees, that 
in the time of Henry the third, quantities were ordered to be 
cut down by command of that monarch, to’prevent ambush and, 
destroy the cover. they afforded for the advantageous retreat 
of the Welsh forces.. Withina century back the woods were 
so abundant, that they supplied the greater part of the inha- 
bitants with fuel; which consisted of cleft timber; and that 
not of decayed, but a great portion of the best.kind. Much 
of the latter, about eighty years ago, found its way toa more 
profitable market ; being sold for the use of the dock-yards. 
The.first contract for the Navy was from Abertanat wood, on 
the Shropshire boundary ; then followed, in 1750, the woods 
of Powys-castle-park, Aber Nait, and Tref-Edryd. Since that 
period this county has contributed largely towards the further- 
ance, both of naval and commercial architecture. Indeed such 
was the. celebrity of Montgomeryshire oak, in several dock- 
yards, particularly. Deptford, and Plymouth, that a strong 


' competition was excited among persons, employed'to purchase, 


which produced a. speculation, that raised the price above the 
standard in the counties of Hereford and Monmouth, districts, 
* much more advantageously ‘situated, for its conveyance, pos- 
sessing the convenience of a water-carriage. The size and 


“quality of the oak of this county may, inva degree, be esti- 


mated from the fall at Vaenor park, which in the year 1796, 
deprived the county of much of its valuable timber. Among 


those felled, one was in girt 68 inches in circumference, at the 


height of 73 feet. Another measured 687 cubic feet, and was 


oliod at two shillings per foot, exclusive of the bark. A third 


(SiF 4 contained 


- 
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contained in the whole 525 feet. ‘The park seni a. pk 


number, also, measuring from 400 to 450 feet cach. 

This example of felling was‘quickly followed by many other 
gentlemen, and the canal, affording a facility for conveyance 
of so ponderous an article to a distant market ; the country has 


been miserably stripped of one of its ce, ornaments. Some, © 


good sticks however still remain. The late Arthur Blayney 
_esq. of Cregynnog was peculiarly careful in the preservation 
of his woods, and attentive to the growth of valuable timber. © 

On the Garth estate, in the vicinity of Welsh Pool, accord- 
ing to a computed estimate, there are growing choice oaks, 
calculated for the use of the navy; to the amount of 30,8001. in 
value. fr RE Bhs “18 z 

But these are "gsidedions to the late ‘ili iisbeitaie for fell- 
ing, and disposing of ¢ the pride. of the forest’ ; for it must be 
acknowledged by those least disposed to be egraiceli that the 
landed. proprietors in Montgomeryshire have i in general, of late 


years, displayed ‘much: greater assiduity in clearing their | 


estates of timber ; than in endeavouring to repair the loss by 


successional platting. This is not only to be regretted on 


account of the privations posterity must necessarily feel from 
the deficiency, but is highly censurable ; since the defalcation, 
_ by proper attention in planting, &c. might be, in the course 
of a few years, so amply supplied. For as Johnson so 
strongly intimated, when observing the woodless tracts of 
country he passed in Scotland ; that all excuse for such nudity 
was not an admissible plea ; « because it. was only to commit 
the acorn to the soil, to raise the future oak.’ But where 
woods ‘have been recently felled, were they immediately 
fenced, the necessity of future planting would be’ intirely 
superseded. Of this fact the wood-lands belonging to lord 

Powys afford luxuriant demonstrations. gl imei 
To these numerous instances of unpardonable neglect, in 
the view of every well-wisher of his country, many honoura- 
ble exceptions may be made. Among which the late» ‘Bell 
hipaa esq, of Bodfach appa to have been entitled to held 
it 


Ly 


* 
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the first rank. His plantations in the neighbourhood, covering 
above sixty-one acres of land, ‘comprise about 171,000 trees of 
different species, such as firs, pines, pine-asters, larch, beech, 

&c.; and’include. in the number upwards of 5000 oaks. He 
planted also about 33,000 in the parishes of Kerry and Lland- 
dyssul ; making his  gatcmtpubaraie plantations to, consist of 
204,000. His son and worthy successor, sir Edward Price 
Lloyd, pursues the same spirited method of ries: the bar- 
ren waste, and improving the face ofthe country. Exclusive 
of his immense plantations in Caernarvonshire and Flintshire, 
he has ornamented the parishes of Llanfyllen and Treveglwys 
with upwards of 13,000. ‘These examples have not been with- — 
out their beneficial effects. Within _the last ten or twelve 
years, many thousands of forest trees have been planted in dif- 
“ferent parts, for which gold medals have, been justly merited, 
and received, from that useful institution, the Society of Arts. 

‘ Acricutture.] The state of husbandry in this district is 
extremely various, owing to causes, partially arising from the 
different nature of the soils, the confined prejudices of ig- 
norant farmers, or the more rigid as views of liber al agri- 
culturists. 

Respecting the proportion of arable and grass lands in this 
county, it has been computed, that about one third portion 3 
is. under tillage, and the other two reserved for herbage : the 
former consisting principally of the vales, and ‘the latter of 
upland, or mountainous pasture. - 

Fallowing, that opprobrium of georgical science, is still 
adopted on some of the best lands in the vales of the Vyr- 
nwy, 1n’a similar manner as the practice obtains in the vale of 

Clwyd; while on the ‘more sterile soils, it is generally cons 
sidered too expensive an operation, to be performed ; and only 
admissible on thé most productive estates. . | 

The crops are of divers kinds, and the rotations’ almost as 
varied. They are not reducible to any regular four, or fives 
field husbandry, On the best soils, the succession is, | 


1)Turnips, 
nate 
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I, Turnips, Jand previously well- | 5. Barley. > 9%) 
manured with dung. | | 


2. Barley. 6, Clover. | b 


8, Clover. dels ikke sdx atoD eati aly tin 
4, Wheat. . 8. Turnips. baka ky 


Many farmers. adhere strictly to the old routine: of Oats, 
Wheat, Barley, &c, ad infinitum; till, for want of covering 
and fertilizing intervening crops, the land naturally Jays itself 
_ down; or is reduced to such an exhausted state, as only to pro- 
duce a scanty crop of ordinary grasses, with a plentiful inter- 
mixture of sorry unprofitable weeds. The principal arable 
crops are oats, barley, wheat, and rye... The latter grain was 
probably grown in former times, to a much greater extent 
through the whole of North Wales, thai at present. For the 
brown household bread, whetber consisting of wheat with lit- 
tle bran separated Pics the meal, or of a mixture of wheat 
and barley, still retains the appellation of bara-rhyg, or rye- 


bread ; and the finer kind of unmixed wheaten is denominated | 


bara cannrhyg or white rye-bread.* Rye will certainly thrive 
in situations and soils, ill adapted to the growth. of wheat. 
But on lands that have been repeatedly limed, this crop has 


been found to fail: calcareous matter apparently destroying © 


the pabulum in the soil, calculated to afford nourishment to 
such kind of grain. Yet upon newly broken uplands it evi- 
dently has a contrary effect; for upon several of the-hilly 


manors, lately inclosed in this county, where the surface con= 


sists of a variety of soils, as clay, hazel mould, peat, &c. rye 
has in general been the leading crop; the land having been 


prepared previously to the seed being: ‘sown; by paring — 


and burning; and the ashes spread over it, the crop has 
been -found in most cases very abundant :° for scarcely is 


wad 


_* However paradoxical these terms may appear, at the present time, — 


there was no impropriety im their original application, The ancients, used 
i i ‘ , bile Ly ee i Vira 

two kinds of bread, one unleavened or unfermented, made of oatmeal; and 

another leavened, or fermented, composed of rye, eh, 


/ 
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there to be found a soil too sterile,-or a situation too: bleak, -and 
exposed, for the production of rye, when the land has under- 
gone the above mentioned process. _ rt 
Peas, vetches, turnips, buckwheat, clover, and ‘other green 
_meliorating crops have been Kigk introduced, mane not 
generally adopted.. ry 
In the eastern part of the Sous Hemp is much ghoven, al. 
most every cottage having attached to it, what is called 2 hemp- 
yard. These cropsare however comparatively. scanty, owing 
to its being sown too much in succession. When matured, the 
plants are prepared very differently to what they are in Eng- 
land. For instead of steeping them in ponds, or brooks, they 
are spread over the grass lands, during the winter months, and 
left in that.exposed state to the influence of the weather, till i 
the ligneous parts of the stalks becoming decayed, are easily 
separated from the rind. The filamentous portion is then dried 
on kilns, preparatory to its being subject to the various pro- 
cesses, called dressing. The produce is afterwards manufac- 
tured into cloth, which is purchased by a kind of itinerant dra- 
pers, who dispose of it in the Cardiganshire markets, at the 
rate of from eighteen pence, to two shillings and sixpence per 
yard. : 
Out of the grass sats of Montgomery shire, there is but a 
small quantity compared with the extent, that is adapted for 
fattening cattle ; the vales of the Severn and Vyrnwy are the 
principal places, where the pastures afford sufficient nutriment 
for the purpose, where some few are annually fed for the 
Shrewsbury: market. . 
The cattle of Montgomeryshire have their provincial pecu- 
. liarities. The real breed are termed, the finch-backed kind, short 
in the leg, deep in the carcase. and of a brinidled colour. A 
sort originally from Devonshire,.is characterized by long legs, 
a light brown uniform colour, with smoky; or dun faces. These 
are better adapted for the plough, than the native breed. But 
"many graziers of judgment and, extensive experience, prefer 
the latter, when fed in the vales‘of the Severn and Vyrnwy, to 
nae 3 ) the 
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the former, or any other in the adjacent parts; because they 
have when slaughtered less” offal, and collect greater. bulk on 
the more valuable parts. The Hereford kind, distinguished by 
their white faces, have recent ly Seid be! general i in ies 
eastern part: of the county. | 
OF sheep there are two kinds, generally stating, in Mont- 
gomeryshire. “The one peculiar tothe Kerry hills, and ‘sup- 
posed the only kind, or variety in North Wales, that produces 
perfect: wool ; that of the other breeds being usually more or 
less debased by the intermixture' of ‘coarse long hairs, denomi- 
nated by dealers kemps, making the article appear of a very in- 
ferior. quality ; and which render it to. manufacturers of far less 
value. The discriminating characteristics of this breed are, 
large» wide cheeks, covered with wool, bunchy forehead, 
notty, having no horns, white woolly legs, and'a broad beaver- 
like tail.’ In shape they are wanting in symmetry; but were 
this defect removed, by proper attention, in crossing &c., this 
breed might be worthy of universal adoption throughout the 
Principality. A second kind is a black-faced,’ fine-woolled 
sheep, bred on a mountainous ‘ridge, extending from the vici- 
nity of Welsh Pool, in a southerly direction, called “the 


Long mountain ; and other hills DOrCEMDE on Shropshire in.a 


lime reaching nearly to Wrexham. 

Other breeds, both local, and cross, are kept by soine ex- 
perimental farmers on inclosed grounds. — 

It isa curious fact that the contagious and destructive dis- 
ease to which the animal is subject, called the. scab, “was long 
a stranger to him, while an isolated resident of Wales. The 
Welsh sheep are not naturally infected with this disorder ; but 


are liable to receive it from extraneous flocks. ‘ About the~ 
year 1774, a gentleman with the patriotic intentian of ‘iniprov- 
ing the Anglesey breed, brought thither a Dighley_ ram, and. 


with him the scab; a disease, till then, totally unknown i in 
North Wales;: and itis to be lamented, that the infection soon 
found its way‘from Anglesey across the Menai; and proceed- 
ang through the Hay. © race of Snowdon, into the counties of 
Bi: -Meirion- 


® 
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| Meirionyad and Montgomery, it continues its progress eastward 


towards its native actahy having completed the 9 eh 
tour of North Wales.”* — : 

Horses. There is a breed of this useful animal, peculiar to 
the hilly parts of this county,: and that-of Merioneth. They 
are a kind of small ‘ponies denominated ‘merlyns. Ranging at 
large over the mountains during the summer and winter, they 
are, from the circumstances of such exposure, a very hardy 


race. They are never brought down from. the parts, where 


they were reared, until they. are three years old; when they 
are considered fit for sale. On such occasions they are driven 
within a ring fence; and such as answer the purpose, are sepa- 
rated from the rest for disposal, and the remainder discharged, 
or set at liberty for atime, to resume their favourite stations. 
«They are driven from the hills to fairs, like flocks of wild 
sheep; and the place-of sale exhibits, in some degree an am- 
phitheatre, where manhood and poneyhood strive for the vic- 
tory. When achapman has fixed upon his choice ata distance, 
the wrestler, being generally the seller’s servant, ‘tushes into 
the midst of the herd, and seizes the selected animal; which 
never before touched by human hand, struggles with all its might 
to extricate itself ; and in some particular situations, both have 


_ tumbled topsy-turvy from the summit of a steep bill down into 
~ a river beneath ; the biped still continuing his grasp, and the 


quadruped disdaining tamely to submit.”’+ Many of these 
are used within their native district; and though they fetch but 
a.small price, their labour, as beasts of burthen, has been found 
very beneficial to their respegtive owners. In traversing the 
mountains, and climbing the slippery ascents through the dif- 
ferent bwlchs, they stand unrivalled. The manufactured: arti- 
cles are collected from different parts, by a kind of salesmen, 
who pack them'tp, and convey them on the backs of these 
mary ns to Welsh Pool, or Shrewsbury. markets. To this traf- 
‘ # 


fic 
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* Davies's Agriculture of North Wales, p. 530. 
t Davies’s Agriculture of North Wales, p: 334. 
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fic, and the ‘nade of its —— a celebrated 498 desis 
tively alludes. 


“* The Northern Cagbetans an industrious tribe, 

. Carry their labours on Pygmean steeds, 

OF size exceeding not Leicestriansheep, 

_ Yet strong and sprightly ; ; over hill and dale 
They travel unfatigued, and lay their bales 
\* "In Salop’ s Streets, beneath whose lofty walls 

mine ed Pearly’ Sabrina waits them with her et 

"Aad spreads: the hacer eater 


This Asef race, for a seats country, Gas eeidentty of 
Jate years been on the decline, as to comparative value, What. 
has tended greatly to their deterioration, destroying the good. 


qualities, and altering their’shape, has been the imprudent prac-. 


_ tice, still, pertinaciously persisted in, of leaving the propaga=. 
tion.of their species to.time and chance ; the consequence of 
_ which promiscuous method of breeding is deformity, and a gra- 
dul diminution in size. : 


A hardy, active, and rather. eed aah breed, per han chibay | 


appears to have been a cross between the merlyn and the Eng- 
lish horse. The larger kind is. exceedingly well:adapted_ for. 
the team on mountainous farms;, where the strength of heavier 
horses. would be egregiously misapplied. Those, which are. 
too small for. agricultural purposes, are very serviceable as, 
hacknies; and with light weights make excellent roadsters.. 
The vales in this county have, for centuries, been noted for 
a peculiarly fine breed, which has been attributed to some. 
blood horses, introduced into this part of the country from 


Spain, by Robert earl of Shrewsbuty.+ ’ And it is said, that. 
queen Elizabeth kept a famous stud of horses, and brood mares, ° 


at Park, in this county for the purpose of perpetuating the high 
mettlled race.t 


| ‘Considers 
* Dyer’s Fleece. 
t Heare’s Giraldus, Vol. i p- 173. * 
: Pennant’s Tours, Vol, IIL. p. 194. ;% 
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~ Considerable’ agricultural zm rroveinents have. ‘been made in 
this county, within: the space of 1 few years. ‘These consist of 
different items, such as deeper Plarighasd; giving a finer tilth 
to the land; in’manuring with a less sparing hand, and in grub=_ 
bing up wide useless banks, and bringing the operations of the: 
plough «nearer to the real fences. But’ the greatest of all i8y 
the inclosing of waste lands. The following schedule. wilt 
furnish an idea of the important change, that has recently taken 
place for the advantage of the county, and society in eee 
by the: inclosing system : 


: Date of the Act Acreage. 
‘Globwil and Bachau .. nn sadahigh TT Bacers cpnsens 199 
- Strata Marcellina ; 
Tir y Mynerch’ anal sesgndtOl 788 deress ops O00 
Deuddwr ‘nimueg Nid 
Plas Dinas and 
Mechain Iscoed’  f reer*s0+1789..+01010.5,000 
Kedewain 
Hopetown Fn) 7BB 1500 
Overgorddwr | | 
It Y .styedisys divvtheckedeaczecsevel 79 Zncbenns GO 00 


Bel) 


Total 42,725 acres. 


_ Such was the progress of inclosures in the year 1799; since: 
‘which, period the.examples, then set, have been still further. 
followed. The..commons in the, townships of Crigion and; 
Winnington, part of which lie in:the county. of Salop, havej 
been inclosed by the unanimous consent of the parties interest- 
ed without incurring, the expence of an application to parlia- : 
ment, _ And other manors and townships are preparing to adopt 
the same judicious measures; viz. Main, Dyffryn, Peniarth,. 
and Teirtrev, in the parish of Meifod, containing about 1400, 
acres: and, Llannerchhudol,, , Tempster, and Trehelygs near, 
Welsh Sor consisting of about 70Qacres. ny) 
Roaps, Baroess, &c. The roads of Montgomeryshire are, 


* , os : wie e. far 
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bi from being so good, as in many other parts of Wales, owing 
to a circumstance seldom attended to by strangers, who queru> 
lously complain of their badness : viz. the want of proper 
materials for their construction, and repair, Other counties 
abound, with granite, and various silicious substances, or with 
compact lime stone, &c. by which means the preserving of 
roads, when once well formed, is much facilitated; bet the 
case is reversed in Montgomeryshire. The principal road, 
which extends from Llanydloes to the lime works and coal- 
ieres in Denbighshire and Shropshire runs the greater part of 
its length along flat vales, and the necessary supplies for its 
wear and tear, are brought froma very considerable distance ; 
and these consist of soft and friable substances, such as shale, 
and slate. It is well known, that pressure, and friction, by the 
aid of water, will soon reduce these to their primitive clay, 
The same reasoning may be applied to most of the other 
roads, though seme of them, like many in Wales ascending 
the brows of hills are descriptive of the national character. In. 
this county, as there is but little travelling with light carriages, 
both statute duty and the principal part of the tolls, lie intire- 
ly upon the farmers. It must reflect credit, however, upon 
the public spirit of the gentry, that since the obtaining the 
turnpike act, above 260 miles have been made within it.’ To- 


wards forming these, recourse was had to the procuring of 
subscriptions, which were as liberally granted, as they were 
assiduously selicited; and what redounds further ‘to their ho- 
nour, most of the lands were gratuitously bestowed for. the 
beneficial. purposes proposed. Sori «a 
- Few counties possess more and in some instances better 
bridges, according to the breadth, or nature of the streams over 
which flisy are thrown ; and generally speaking they are kept 
in good repair. But this principally applies to the more cul- | 
tivated parts of the county: the bridges in the south and 
western districts being principally'constructed of wood, and do 
not receive the requisite Aarne pa keep them in a good state 


of wis beh 
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“Manuractures. The flannel ‘district, as it may be justly 
epee though it forms a tohadelabte portion of the county, is 
principally confined ‘to the south-west part of it; extending 
in length from Dolobran on the north-east, to Llanydloes on 
the south-west, about twenty one miles; and in breadth, about 
nineteen miles from Berhiew i in the east, to. Llanbrynmair, on 
the west. | : : 

-“ Formerly the whole was manufactured in the most literal 
avenpidtion of the term by the tedious operation of the hand, 
‘by farmers and cottagers in their own houses. Of late the 
powerful agency of water has been brought to their assistance ; 
and about forty carding, and several spinning, machines have 
been erected in different parts of the county. 

Beside these, there are other manufactories upon larger 
“scales. Several at Newtown; one near Berhiew; one at Welsh 
“Pool; one on the Dulas stream near Machynileth belonging 

to Mr. Arthur Williams. He buys the greater part of his wool 
from the counties of Brecknock and Radnor, in South Wales, 
and finds constant employment for twenty weavers; but more ~ 
webs are made here than flannels. Another at Dolobran, about 
six miles west of Welsh Pool, built in the year 1789.on a branch 
ofthe river Vyrnwy. ‘This establishment, at one time, employ- 
ed about a hundred weavers. : 

An opportunity is here afforded of correcting an error, 
lately, become prevalent in London, and several places, of 
confounding the Rochdale ‘stoved white Welsh flannels’ with 
“the Montgomeryshire real Welsh flannels; while in fact they 
are very different, agreeing neither in length of pieces, in 
quantity of wool, nor in the mode of manufacture. _ 

The Rochdale flannels never exceed 48 yards a piece; sell 
from 103d. to 2s. 5d. per yard; have their warp sized in the 
weaving : are afterwards stoved with brimstune ; and owing to 
their being drawn finer in the thread than the coarseness 
of the wool will wen admit of, od eka appear thread- 
bare. 


eh 
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On the contrary, the Mongomeryshire flannels are from 100 


rc ia 


o 120, and some of the finer sort 132 yards long, and seven- 
eighths of a yard wide. They shrink generally about six 
inches in width, by being milled; and are sold from Is. to 4s, 
per yard. Instead of size, a glutinous kind of bluish clay is 
used in their weaving. They are bleached three times under 
the hammers of the fulling mill; the first time with urine; the 
second with fullers earth; and the third with soap. The frize 
or nap is raised on them, not. by carding, but by the adhesion 
of the several foldings, when the pieces are laid in a parti- 


‘cular manner for the purpose. This nappiness gives them a 
_ peculiar softness of texture, arising from the quality of the 
wool; and renders them exceedingly well adapted to be worn 
next the skin of the most delicate invalid. The comfort they af- 
ford in this instance, and the general approbation of the pub- 
lic at large, of the united opinion of the faculty in recommend-: 
ing the wearing of them, may in time produce a visible al- 
teration in the London bills of mortality. 

The manufacturers are the wholesale venders of their own 
flannels, sending them to their dealers in different parts of the 
kingdom without the intervening additional charge of com- 
mission, or agency. The farmeis and_cottagers, who still 
make them in the old method, formerly brought each his own 
‘manufacture to meet the Salopian, and other drapers, at Welsh 
- Pookmarket ; which is regularly kept every alternate Monday | 
throughout the year. Of Jate a most useful set of men, although 
branded by our Law, before the principles and theory of trade 
were well understood, with the odious epithet of fore-stallers, 
hhave appeared ; who go about the country, and buy all the 
pieces they can. They seem well calculated to compel the over- 
wealthy drapers to allow a more regular and diffusive division 
of the profits of buying; while at the same time they save 
the indigent manufacturer the trouble, loss of time, and ex- ~ 
pense; of coming’ from 10 to 25-miles to market, for the sake 
of selling only one piece. Whether these itinerant jobbers 
_gival their masters the drapers, in the manceuvre of the thumb 


and 
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-ahd yard by measure, is a question that must not be decided at 
present ; it may however be presumed, that they domot, for 
they give general satisfaction to the country. 


Several pieces of the finest flannels measure 132 eee and 


some still more; we will suppose one thirtieth part of the whole 


manufacture to be of that length, and the remaining twenty- 


nine parts to have 110. yards to a piece. .On some market days 
500 pieces have been sold; by taking the average at 300, the 
annual number will be 7800 pieces, Formerly, when the 
market was lower, the average price of each piece was 4l. ; it 
gradually rose to 51. then to 6]. and upwards.: Of late the differ- 
‘ent quantities and qualities of the 7800 pieces, suppesed to 
be annually sold may have been, as nearly as can be estimated, 
in the following Ou iio : ; 


#5 or. 260 pieces of 132 yards each........6.eceee hes 
; Pt = Were de A719 (0) 0 
at the average price of 2s. Od.-per yard......... | 
£% 071950 pieces of 110 yards, at 25. ....ssssseeceseeeseeeeeZ1450 0 0 
42 or 5590 pieces of 110 yards, at 18. 3d. .seccseeeeeeeeed8431. 0 0 


qr Ce ee? 


7800 Ee . L. 64,600 0 0 


4 BY = 


Wool in the 260 pieces 34lbs in each at 2s, per Ib. scssseceee 084 0. 0 
Ditto 1950 ditto 361bs at is. ohh ep Windeuyaonces sy latiar aera ee CnT vere D 

Ditto 5500-Aitto. 42lbs at is) aed tec eis bho L 739, "OO 
_ Oil to the manufacture of 7800 pieces at 38. each... Reta £27040; 0 
OMT SMe cr Wack 15ce4tis wnpste ck qaenmisaaibigh v tow sen idueas ackeals das Ge MeOn cae 0) 
Fallers earth 3s. to Bet 23 are its, cite SA Vi 17 4 


L.19,368 17 4. 


—_——— 


By this statement it appears, that 19,368]. 17s. 4d. is the 


fair valu> of the unmanufactured wool, and other articles; and 


thé remaining sum of 45,2311. 7s. Sd. ought to be the annual 


wages of labour; but unfortunately the drapers reduce this 
annual profit of industry to 39,3581. 12s. 8d. by a custom of 
exacting a drawback of ten per cent upon the total amount : 


~ 
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that is, in a piece of 132 yanjs.they pay but for 120; and a 
piece of 100 yards, they accunt only for a hundred.’’* 


MONTGOMERY. | 


It has already been remarked, that this town, which gives 
name to the county, was originally called Tre Faldwyn, or 
Baldwyn’s Town, from Baldwyn a lieutenant of the Marches 

“in the time of William the conqueror; who, at the com- 
mand of the sovereign, erected here a fortress to further his 
fature designs against the Welsh. ‘This appears to be the ear- 


~ Jiest intimation in history, respecting the place. It must soon 


after have fallen into the hands of the Welsh; for Roger Mont- 
gomery, who had for his services been created by William, earl 
of Arundel and Shrewsbury, with the grant of a carte blanche 
for conquests, west of the Severn, having entered Powysland 
with an hostile army, took the castle and town of Baldwyn, 
refortified it in his own right, and gave it the new appellation 
of Montgomery, after his own name. ‘The following year the 
Welsh mustering all their strength, took the castle by a coup 
de main, ransacked the town, and desolated the adjacent coun- 
try. The castle was again repaired, and strengthened by 
William Rufus, who, hearing, while in Normandy, of the 
cruel outrages and depredations, committed by the forces under 
the command of Gryffydd ap ‘Conan and the sons of Bleddin 
ap Cynvyn, was inflamed with sanguinary resentment: and 
collecting a large army, marched at the head of them to the 
confjnes of Wales. -The Welsh repulsed with irresistible vi- 
gour his repeated attacks, and the Normans having suffered 
prodigiously in various rencontres, losing great numbers, both 
of men and horses, the king thought it prudent, after having 


, thrown in supplies for the garrison of Montgomery castle, to 


return to England, for the purpose of reinforcing his mutilated 
army. Flushed with their recent successes, the Welsh prin- 
| | ces; 


” Davies's Agriculture of North Wales, p. 392. 
+ Leland’s Collectanea, Vol. II, p. 314. 
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ces, on the forced retreat of het boldly laid siege to 
the castle, then considered the strongest and best fortified of any 
on the borders. It was nobly defended against the fury of the 
assailants, but they having contrived means to undermine the 
walls, made several breaches, and quickly took it by storm; and’ 
giving no quarter to the garrison, they levelled the fortress with 
the ground, After a dreadful struggle for four years, in which | 
fell numbers of the nobility, the Normans at length prevailed 
against this hardy race ; and having obtained a decisive victory, 
drove the Welsh to their fastnesses among the hills. On that 
occasion the castle was immediately rebuilt by the earl of 
Shrewsbury : but in little more than a century afterwards it 
was again destroyed. | 


On Llewelyn having ‘refused various symmonses to appear 
before Henry the third, to answer for the violation of a treaty 
he had signed; the King marched with a powerful army te» 
chastise his insolence ; and on his return towards the Marches, : 
after a victorious campaign, to restrain the predatory excur-. 
sions of the Welsh in this quarter, he rebuilt the castle of 
Montgomery ; which had been previously razed, on a site, and — 
in such a manner, as to be deemed impregnable. The custody 
of it Henry gave to his great justiciary, Hubert de Burgh, with » 
an annual salary of two hundred marks; and a larger allow- 
ance during the time of war. While in possession of Hubert it was 
regularly besieged by the Welsh ; but an English army coming 
to its relief they were compelled to raise the siege, and for 
- a time confine their views to desultory warfare. In one of their 
excursive expeditions numbers of the Welsh were taken by 
the English, and barbarously beheaded. To retaliate so foul 
an injury, Llewelyn ap Jorwerth assembled numerous forces, 
and encamping near Montgomery castle, so intimidated the. 
governor that he privately withdrew : when the Prince having 
“made himself master of the place, put the garrison to the 
sword, and burnt the fortress.* 

| After 


* Wynne’s Hist. of Wales, p. 951, 
| 3G 3 
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‘After long, but undecisive contests a’conference was held at 
Montgomery castle, in the ye r 1268; and a peace concluded | 
between Llewelyn ap Gryffydd and king Henry,.: through the . 
interposition and medion of Ottoboni, pope Clement’s Rea | 
in England) >" ’ © : 

This treaty was signed and ratified by Henry and Sle aiee 
in person, and at the same’ time received from the hands of 
the legate the sanction of ‘the Pope’ 3 authority. By virtue of 
this, the lands taken on both sides were to be restored, and the 
latter to do homage and fealty to the former for the Princi- 
pality, as other princes had previously done ; and to pay into 
the English treasury twenty five thousand marks.* 

By an inquisition, made on the reversal of the attainder of 
Roger Mortimer, earl of March, in the year 1345,. the castle 
appears to have been in the p. ossession of that nobleman at the 
time of his decease A. D. 1354; and also the hundred of Chir- 
bury, which at that period was reputed to comprise the castle 
and manor of Montgomery. In consequence of the attainder 
being removed, this, with his other property, was restored to 
the family ; and passed into the royal house of York by the 
marriage of Anne, sister and sole -heiress of the last earl, 
whence it came into possession of the Crown. _ : 

From this period a long interval elapses in silence, respect 
ing this fortress, It seems to have been held, as stewards of 
the crown by the immediate ancestors of lord Herbert of Chir- 
bury 5 ; and was the principal residence: of the family. oo ; 

During the civil wars, in the reign of Charles the first, 
it was garrisoned for the royal cause by lord Herbert, who 
had been previously appointed governor by the king; but 
on the approach of the rebel army he: declared himself: 
ready to espouse the opposite side of the eapestiony and by 

a treaty, 

* Henry de Knygbton de Event. Angl. Rymer Feedera, p. 843. Mathew 
Paris states 32,000]. ‘* Triginta duo millia librarum sterlinggoium regi 
concessit,”  p. 657. 


t Life of lord Herbe rt, p. 5. 
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7, soiibia with sir Thomas: Mag dleton, the parlianientarian 
general, the troops were permitted to enter the castle, and 
turn out theroyal garrison., A; blot this, in the escutcheon of 
commandant, which time will never be able to efface. A short 
time after this disgraceful transaction, the royal forces under 
the command of. Jord Byron, about four thousand strong, ap- 
proached Montgomery ; and obliged the army under sir Thomas 
Myddleton to make a precipitate retreat to Oswestry, leaving 
lord Herbert with a handful of men ; and but ill supplied, either 
with ammunition, or. provisions, to defend the castle. It was 
consequently besieged by the royalists: in the mean while sir 
Thomas Myddleton’s army having been reinforced’ by troops, 
brought up by sir William Brereton, sir John Meldrum, and 
sir William Fairfax, made a countermarch to the relief of the 
place. A general battle now became inevitable. The odds in. 
. point of numbers was very great: the royal army consisting of 
five thousand, and that of the Parliament not more than three. 
The former descending from the heights on which they had 
been previously posted, commenced the attack; and, at, first, 
gained considerable advantage; but the latter, actuated by. 
_despair, and stimulated by the urgent necessity of throwing 
succours into such an important post, rallied, and making most 
vigorous efforts, turned the fortune of the day. After a dread= 
ful sanguinary conflict the Parliamentarian army obtained a 
anost_ complete and décisiye victory. The routed troops fled 
on all sides, and the main body were pursued ina direction 
towards Shrewsbury. More than five hundred were slain, and 
fourteen hundred taken prisoners ;. while the loss, on the side 
of the victors was about sixty killed, and one hundred wound- 
ed.* The castle subsequently met with a similar fate to most 
- others, that had been defended for the King, being dismantled | 
by order of the House of Commons: but lord Herbert ap- 
“pears to have received a compensation for the injury his pro- 
A 3G4 perty 


#* Drak e’s Pasliamentary History, Vol. XIII. p. 285. Whitelock 104, 
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perty had sustained on this occasion.* The ‘castle: stood of 
the extremity of an eminen e on the north side of the town, 
apparently impending over it; ‘the projecting ridge being of : 
great height, very steep, and towards the end quite precipi-— 
tous. It is said once to have been a grand majestic building, — 
but at present it is so far demolished, ‘that it is difficult to as-° 
| certain the original shape or extent with any degree of accu- 
racy. The present remains consist of a fragment of a tower at 
the south-west angle, with a few low and shattered walls. The 
fortress had been further defended by four deep fosses, cut out: 
of the solid rock, over which it is probable drawbridges: had | 
been thrown for security. Not far from the castle, situatedon — 
a hill, is a stupendous fortified camp, which from the ap- 
pearances was evidently an ancient British post. Several deep 
fosses run directly across the most accessible part of the: hill, 
and the other is, naturally, sufficiently defended by the. sharp 
escarpment approximating to a perpendicular 3 and the ap- 
proach was guarded by four shorter fosses with two entrances 
to the main work. At the bottom of the hill isa smaller forti- 
fication, having in one part a raised artificial mount. This was 
probably the site of the castle originally erected by Baldwyn,~- 
partaking of the Norman manner in its design and shape. - 


The town was once defended by a circumambient wall, 
flanked with round and square towers; and the entrances de- 
fended by four gates. A grant was made by Edward the first 
to Bogo de Knouill, constabie of the castle, permitting him to 
sell ‘certain wood out of his forest of Corndon, to defray the 
~expence of repairing the walls and fossa round the town and 
castle. Another, for a similar purpose, was issued by Edward 
the third, allowing a, toll to be taken for seven years, on cer- 
tain articles, exposed in the market for sale, among which are 
enumerated squirrel skins. ‘Leland thus describes their state 
in the sixteenth century : “ The soil of the. ground of the 
towne is on mayne slaty oe and especially the parte of the 

town 


® Life of lord Herbert, 
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town hillinge toward the castelly now a late re-edified, whereby 
hathe been a parke. - Great ruines of the waulle yet apere and 
the remains of four gates thus called, Kedewen gate, Chirbury 
gate, Arthur’s gate, and Kerry gate. In the waulle yet re- 
mayne broken tourets, of which the white tower is the most 
notable.”* Few traces of these are now left. 

‘Montgomery was erected into a free borough by king 
Henry the thitd, who annexed to the grant various privileges 
and immunities. | By this charter, the town is governed by two 
bailiffs and twelve capital burgesses, or common council men. — 
From the time of Henry the eighth it has had the honour of 
sending one representative to Parliament, who is elected by 
the burgesses, in number about eighty, and returned by the 
hailiffs. Llanydloes, Welsh Pool, and Lianfyllin, formerly 
ranked as contributory boroughs ; but for some time past, have 
been excluded from any share in the election. 

The present town is a small, but neat place, built partly on 
the slope, and partly on the summit of a hill, beneath the 
impending shade of one of much greater elevation. | 

The church, an elegant cruciform structure, dedi¢ated to 
St. Nicholas, contains an ancient monument erected to the 
memory of Richard Herbert, esq. father of the celebrated lord 
Herbert of Chirbury, and Magdalene his wife. Two recum- 
bent figures are placed on an altar tomb, under a magnificent 
canopy, once apparently richly ornamented ; and in front of 
the sarcophagus are effigies of their numerous progeny. 

Near to the site of the castle stands the county gaol a strong 
stone building, erected a few yedrs ago; ; and in the upper 
part is the Guildhall, a handsome edifice, where the sessions 
are held alternately with Pool, 

The place in general is well built, the streets clean, and mn 
whole assumes an air of peculiar and inviting neatness. By the 
returns made to Parliament the number of houses amounts’ to 
161, and the population consists of 972; viz. 493 males and 

/ a eos} : : 499 


* Itinerary, vol. VII. p. 16. ’ 
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499 feniales. Having no trade;and not being a thoroughfare, . 
ate circumstances that may acc 


unt for the diminutive size of 
Montgomery, though thé county town. It is. principally inha- . 
bited. by persons. of small independent fortunes, who settle 
here for the purpose of: economy, and’ leading a life. of retire- 
ment. And to such it cannot fail. to be. a, favourite spot; for 
it seems capable of affording numerous comforts and conyeni- 

ences,, exclusive of the bustle and noise of larger towns: and 

what renders it still more inviting, the adjacent country is de- 

corated with the most lively and luxuriant scenery. From the, 
hill, isa fine, extensive and rich view of the vale of. Montgo-) 
_ mery, finely bounded in. the expanse by the Salopian hills. 

The lovely prospect.is thus glowingly depicted by an observant | 
tourist: ‘ It was ona fine serene morning in the beginning of 
i September, that I happened to be at Montgomery ; and I was 

so much delighted with the extensive and varied prospect 

from the castle; that I rested under the cool shade of one of 
its walls for near an hour, feasting my eyes with the lovely 

picture before me. The scene, which was calculated for 
almost Arcadian felicity, was enlivened by the busy work of 
harvest, and the merry carol of the reapers floated cheeringly 

through the air. The rustic swains and damsels were all assi- 

duously employed in gathering the yellow riches of the sum- 

mer, Some were cutting, others binding, and the gleaner 

With bended shoulders traversing the field, 


followed the loaded waggon, storing up with care every ear 
that fell.—I love to contemplate these rustic sights. 


Hail, therefore, patroness of health and ease, P 
And contemplation heart-consoling joys, 

And harmless pleasures in the throng’d 

Abode of multitudes unknown ! Hail rural life ! 
Address himself, who will to the pursuit 

Of honours, or emoluments, or fame; 

I shall not add myself to such a share, 

Thwart his attempts or envy his success.* 

| Whether 
* Bingley’s North Wales, vol. IL. i, ee 


° 
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‘Whether in former times’ this ‘place’ abounded | more, than 
many others, with® ladies' of free” lives, and unbecoming con- 
versation, it would be difficult to ascertain ; but’ at an early 
period the burgesses, among their other piibine ge numbered 
the right of the Gogingstool, Cokestool, or Cuckingstool. * This 
singular instrument. of justice was an engine, ‘invented for the 
punishment of scolds, strampets, and other disorderly women, 
by ducking them’ in water, anciently called a tumbrel, tum- 
brellum, and sometimes a trebucket. It was used in the time 
of the Saxons, by whom it was denominated the scealfing stole 
or scolding stool, that is, a kind of chair, or ‘seat, in which they 
placed ‘brawling dames, or meretricious damsels, to make © 
them public examples ; and in casés of great enormity, they 
were plunged over head in water. By them it is described as, 
Cathedra in qua rixosz mulieres sedentes, aquis demergebantur. 
And the reason assigned for such punishment was, Quia per. 
objurgatrices et meretrices multa mala in villa oriuntur. Among 
the Normans it was denominated ‘Cathedra stercoris, and was 
applied for the chastisement of brewers and bakers, who 
transgressed certain laws, relative to their respective trades ; 
who for such malversation were adjudged to sit.upon. this 
stool, and be immersed over head, and ears. in stinking water, 
Blount} mentions this mode of inflicting punishment, as being 
in general use at Montgomery.. Whenever any woman in the 
judgement of the free burgesses, belonging to ‘the town, was 
found guilty of causing strifes, fightings, defamations, or other 
disturbances of the public. peace, she was committed to. the 
goging, on cucking stool, there to stand, or sit.with her feet 
naked, 


* Some writers suppose the name a corruption of ducking-stool ; others 
conjecture it is derived from choaking stool, quia hoc modo demersz aquis 
fore suffocantur. See Jacob’s Law Dictionary, But may it not be derived from 
goke, an old word for a cuckow, abird universally considered the emblem of 
mockery, signifying, that the instrument was intended to exhibit the objects 

ef it to ridicule and derision : ae roe 


+ Ancient Tenures and Jocular Customs. 
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: naked, and, her hair dishevelled, for such alength of time, her 
| judges. should deem sufficient as a mark of infamy, and a 
public warning to all, who beheld her exposed condition. 4 
It is probable, that whey this was not found to answer the 
intended end, that recourse. ‘was had to the ancient method, 
and, immersion, or ducking added, as an imprevement upon 
simple exposure ; with the view of preventing a repetition of 
the crime, if not effecting a radical cure inthe offending cul- 
prit. The engine for this purpose, . consisted of a long beam, 
or rafter, that moved on a fulerum, and extended towards the 
centre of a, river or pond; and to the end towards the water 
was affixed the stool, or chair, on which the offending party was 
made to sit. By the Welsh it.was called Y gadair goch, or the 
red chair, and its use is alluded to in the following epigram : 


i, ey vixen dames, your neighbour’ s pest, 
| ‘Unless your tongues in future rest, 
~ Know that with all your faults, your fate 
Ys the red chair’s degrading seat.” 


About five miles from Montgomery is Long-mountain, called © 
by the Welsh Mynydd digoll, on which was fought the last 
decisive battle for the independence of the Principality. On 
the death of Llewelyn the North Wales men set up Madoc, a 
cousin of the last reigning Prince, who assembled a large 
army, and fought several splendid battles, in which he was 
victorious, particularly on the Marches; but at length, over- 
powered by the superior numbers, collected by the Lords 
marchers ; he’ here fell, after a well fought, and hard contested 
engagement. So that on this mountain ii it be apy said, 
expired the liberty of Wales. | 

_ Epwarp Hersert, who has been styled by one writer «the 
celebrated flower of chivalry, in whom madness and ability 
kept equal pace’, and by another, ‘ the historical, the philoso- 
phical, the right whimsical peer, first baron of Chirbury, a 
"man at once and together, the negociator, the scholar, states- 

6) man, 
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‘man, soldier, the genius and absurdity of his time and nation” 
appears to have been a native of Montgomery.’ He was born | 
in 1583, and for the first years of his life was exceedingly 
puny, and so backward in his speech, that strong apprehen- 
sions were entertained, he would remain dumb. In his life, 
written by himself, he observes, that he could understand | 
what was said by others but that he forebore to speak, * lest 
he should utter something improper’ ; and that’one of the first 
questions he asked, was, * How he came; into the world? 
Though it was not till he had attained the age of seven, that 
he was tanght to read; yet such was the rapid progress he 
made in learning, that in the space of five yearshe acquired a 
considerable knowledge of Latin and Greek ; and at an early 
period gained admission, as a student, into University college, 
Oxford ; where by his exercises and logical disputations he ob- 
tained universal applause. To the dead, he also added the 
acquisition of several modern languages ; and became an adept 
in music and medicine, in which latter science, he professed 
to have made some very valuable discoveries: and pretended 
to have cured many disorders, which baffled the skill of the 
most able physicians. After the accession of James the first 
he was created a knight of the Bath, and he solemnly declares, 
that he adhered strictly to his oath of knighthood, which re- 
quired him never to permit injustice to be done; and in case of 
ladies, or gentlemen being wronged in their honour, if they 
demanded his assistance, that he should afford it without the 
least reserve, &c. From this part of his character it is, that, 
** in one point of view we observe him, like the knight of La 
Mancha, fighting with windmills, redressing the wrongs of 
distressed damsels, and risking his life, to wrest the top knot 
of a girl, but ten years of age, fromthe hands of a rude de- 
spoiler ; whilst at other times we discern the same man devoted 
to a life of retirement, and with equal spirit cultivating’ phi- 
‘losophy, history, and poetry.*” In the year 1608 he visited 
| . eth te ! the 


* Coxe’s Historical Tour in Monmouthshire, p, 109. 
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the continent making: what is usually denominated < the grand 
‘tour of: Europe:;) and in those countries he performed many 
acts, according 'to his own’ statement, of extraordinary heroism. 
On his return, he was‘ appointed ambassador to France ; and 
in 1621 king James advanced him to the dignity of an Irish 
baron; and a few years subsequently he was created'an English 
peer, by the style and title’ of lord Herbest of Chirbury: in 
Shropshire. On the breaking out of the civil war he for a_ 
time espoused the royal cause ; but from the ‘imbecility and 
divisions in the King’s councils ; or the apprehension of losing 
his own property in the unequal contest, he went over to the 
popular side. He died in 1648, at the age of sixty-seven, and 
was interred in the chancel of St. Giles’s in the fields; where 
the following inscription, drawn up'by himself, ‘is hs on a 
flat: marble slab that covers his grave. 
| Hie’ 
inhumatur corpus Edwardi Herbert, equitis balnei, baronis de Chirbury et 
Castle island, auctoris libri, cui titulus est, De veritate. Reddor 

, ut herba, vicesimo die Augusti, anno Domini 1648, 

. The predominant features in the character of this extraordi- - 
nary man appear to have been enthusiasm, and vanity, which 
so strongly tinctured all his actions, as to make them in many 
instances assume the air of insanity. As a soldier he won the 

esteem of the brave, as a knight his chivalry was copied from 
the Fairy Queen. In his own age lord Herbert was justly 
esteemed a prodigy of learning; but in his literary pursuits 
the same ‘affectation and ier odthaeity are observable, which 
were distinguishable int all his other undertakings. . He is said 
to have been the first author, who reduced deism into a regular 
system, in which he asserted, and endeavoured to prove, the 
sufficiency, universality, and. absolute perfeetion, of natural 
: rebgions without the aid of supernatural, or extraordinary 
communication of the divine will’* ‘Yet the very man, who 


: condemns, 
-* See an able Ketistation of the positions laid down in support of such a 


“system i in the works of Locke; and more particularly, in Leland’s Deisticak. 
Writers. 


- 
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condemns, and endeavours to explode all belief in revelation, 
as gross enthusiasm, was himself the greatest ofiall enthusiasts. 
For, when he had finished: the work, on which he wished to 
rest his ‘future fame, he hesitated about publishing it to the 
world, till, as he states, he was induced to do it by a sign from 
Heaven!’ This conduct is\finely exposed by the lateearl of 
Orford. . There is no stronger characteristic of human nature, 
than its being open to the strongest contradictions : one of lord 
Herbert’s chief arguments against revealed religion is the im- 
probability, that Heaven should reveal its will to only a portion 
of the earth, which he terms particular religion. How could 
aman, who doubted of partial, believe individual revelation ? 
What vanity to think his book of such importance to the cause 
of truth, that it could extcrt a declaration of the divine will, 
which the interests of half mankind could not !*”’ He was the 
author of several works, viz. A life of Henry the eighth; 
Memoirs of his own life; a Treatise de Religione Gentilium, 
error umque apud eas Catsis; and a work, which he flattered 
himself contained such intrinsic merit, and the sentiments to 
be of so much importance to mankind, that he inserted its 
title «De Veritate” in the epitaph he left in lieu of a me- 


~» mento mori. 


Liwore Park, a small distance bobs the Latta! is a seat be- 
longing to the earl of Powys. 

The road from Montgomery to Newtown lies through a fine 
cultivated country, abounding with delightful scenery. A 
small distance from Montgomery the land continues gradually 
to ascend, and by reversing the view, from the eminence, is 
obtained a prospect'so extensive and beautiful, as to defy’ the 
powers of the pencil to express its. features by delineation. 
A vale in the highest state of culture is seen to extend several 
miles, in which the Severn, peeping in differen parts from 
among the trees and meadows, assumes the appearance of so 
many small lakes ; and the distant varied hills finely close the 

delightful 


* Royal and Noble Authors. 
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delightful scene. The infant Severn in its meandering course 
accompanies the road a considerable portion of the way 5 in 
some places approaching near, and in others diverging from 
it; and often hidden from the sight by intervening trees and 
hedges. . 
The small hamlet of Abermule, at the confluence of the 
Mule, about five miles from Newton,is most deliciously situated 
- en the banks of the river, vachemaciXe by hills, and decorated 
with woods in all the So mia of the most variegated 
foliage. , 
To the west of the road is Dolforwyn castle, a fortress stand- 
ing on the summit of a high hilly ridge, exceeding precipitous, © 
and nearly encompassed by a wooded dingle ; and ‘at the bot- 
tom a small rivulet runs to join the Severn. Built of the 
small shattery stone, abundant in the vicinity, when neglected, 
it soon fell to decay; and is now in a demolished condition. 
The remains, consisting of broken walls and turrets, somewhat 
resemble the ruin of Castell Dinas Bran. The two only acces- 
sible sides were defended in the British manner by deep 
trenches, cut in the solid rock. According to Dugdale this 
fortress was built by Dafydd ap Llewelyn, a prince, who 
reigned from the year 1240 to 1246, But from the authority 
of John Dafydd Rhys, it appears to be referrible to a much 
earlier date, having been erected by Bleddyn ap Cynfyn, 
sometime between the years 1065 and 1073. In 1278 Roger de 
Mortimer obtained a grant from Edward the first of this castle, 
together with those of Kedewen and Keri, to hold himself 
and his heirs for ever, by the service of three knights fees.* 
The origin of the name Dolforwyn, or the meadows of the 
maiden, has puzzled antiquaries, and baffled philological in- 
. quiry. Mr. Pennant supposes, that’ from a legendary story, 
handed down by tradition in the country, it has some allusion 
to the fate of Sabra or Sabrina, as related by Jeffry of Mon- 
mouth, She was the ees of Locrine, king of Britain, by 
F235 Estrildis, 


* Evans’s Dissertatio de Bardis,” p. 32, 
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Estrildis, one of the three captive virgins of matchless charmis, 
which he took among the spoils; after he had defeated Humber, 
king of the Huns. The British monarch, having divorced his 
queen Guendolen, took to his bed the fair captive. But on his 
death Guendolen, assuming the reins of government, pursued 
Estrildis, and her daughter Sabra, with unrelenting fury, 
causing both to be drowned in the river Hafren: which after- 
wards received the appellation of the innocent victim. Milton 
has made a fineuse of this affecting story.* ‘om 


«¢ The Severn swift, guilty of maiden’s death.— 
Sabrina is her name, a virgin pure: | 
Whilome she was the daughter of Locrine, 
That had the sceptre from his father Brute. 
She, guiltless damsel, flying the mad pursuit 
Of her enraged stepdame Guendolen, 
Commended her fair innocence to the flood; 
Thatstayed her flight with his cross-flowing courses 
The water-nymphs, that in the bottom play’d, 
Held up their pearled wrists, and took her in, 
Bearing her straight to aged Nereus’ hall; 
Who piteous of her woes, rear’d her lank head, 
And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 
In nectar’d lavers, stow’d with asphodil ; 
And through the porch and inlet of each sense, 
Dropt in ambrosial oils. till she revived, 
And underwent a quick immortal change, : 
Made Goddess of the river. Still she retains 
Her maiden gentleness, and oft at eve : 
‘Visits the herds along the twilight meadows, 
Helping all urchin blasts, and ill-luck signs, ws 
That the shrewd meddling elf delights to make, cand 
Which she with precious vial’d liquors heals, | 
For which the shepherds, at their festivals, 
Carol her goodness loud in rustic lays ; 
And throw sweet garland wreaths. into her stream 
OF pansies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils. 
ree Py | And, 
Mask of Comus, | 
3H 
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And, as the old swain said, she cat atilock 
The clasping ch arm,. and thaw the numbing spell, 
If she be right i inv kd i in warbled song; 
- For maidenhood she loves, and will be swift 
 Toaida virgin, such’as was herself, 
ai nard patent need —_—.” 
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“Gnécrunoc now has neat of Charles Budiey! 4 a good — 
old family mansion, though neither happy in point of situation, 
nor elegant in its appearance, will be notable as long as it 


_ stands, as having been the residence of uncommon Hospitality, 
- during the lifetime of its late owner, “Arthur Blayney, esq. a 


NS. ee 


gentleman, who though possessed of greater means, yet when ' x 


the extent of his generous deeds are taken into. the account, 
may justly be ranked with the < man of Ross,” whose. worth 
has been so pathetically described in the tuneful numbersiof 


the bard of Twickenham. . The first trait in his character was ‘ 


hospitality at home, nor could a house be found, where the 
visitor was more perfectly at ease, from the titled tourist to'the 

poor benighted way-worn traveller, who knew not where to 
turn in, for refreshment, or repose. Patriotism seemed an 
innate principle, and the county in which he resided, he con- 
sidered, as having a peculiar claim upon him; and no under- 
taking of acknowledged utility, but met with his countenance 
and support. The roads in’ particular, for many miles round, 


owe their making almost intirely to his liberality 3 and when > 


his assistance was solicited for widening them, or rendering 
them more convenient, ‘by cutting off angles, &c. he would 
give the lands ‘necessary for the purpose, upon one condition 
only, * that the applicants took sufficient.’ It was only neces- 
sary to convince him of the advantage, likely to accrue from 
the execution of any plan, to be sure of his protection; and 


pecuniary assistance. Scarce a church in the neighbourhood, 
but what both in repairs, and ornaments, bears ample witness — 


to his munificence. His tenants, from their relation to him as 
Jandlord, he reckoned as friends; and not only allowed them 


ae 


to» 
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to gain réndeiisble profits from their farms, but also encouraged 


them in every proper attempt. at further improvement. In 
the houses and offices he studied for them convenience and 
pleasure; and so much did he perform in this way, that it is 
easy to trace his estates, which were very extensive, by the 


superior condition in which he left them, To his small tenants 


—s 


he was a most bountiful master, and their cottages he deter- 


mined should be ina comfortable state. To each he allowed a 
little and, to support a cow or two, during summer, and found 


them hay gratis for their fodder in winter. To the poor he ss 
was a general benefactor; for his charity was as diffusive as_ 
it was‘ liberal ; but instead of bestowing it on the idle, va- 


grant, and clamorous mendicants, his chief aim and delight 


was to find deserving objects; and by a little timely assistance, 


#6 put them in the way, and enable them, by affording the 
means, te provide in future for themselves, Such was ‘the late 


ieee? of Gragyaneg. 


Ps . 

Richer than misers o’er their countless hoards, 
Nobler than kings, or court-corrupted lords 
Here dwelt the friend of man. O traveller hear, 
Departed merit claims the reverend tear, 
Friend to the friendless, to the sick man health, 
- With generous joy he viewed his modest wealth, 
_ Bade it diffuse its influence around, 
-  Wher’er the cramping hand of want was found, 
With hearty welcome care worn heart beguile . 
Its cheering beams e’en made the cottage smile : 
_He heard the widow’s heaven-breathed prayer of praise, 
“And murked the sheltered orphan’s tearful gaze, © 
Dragged latent grief into consoling light, _ 
And banished pale-faced misery from his sight. 
If blessed with plenty, thou hast wealth in store, 
And heavenly bounty-made thy cup run o’er, 

- Then early learn such gifts to duly prize, Ny ¢ 
Look to the exemplar, go, and do likewise. 
But if, like me, through life’s distressful scene, 

. Lonely and sad thy pilgrimage hath been ; 


3H2 


And | 


. 
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And if thy breast with heart-sick anguish ‘fraught, 7 
Thou journeyest onward tempest-tost, in thought, dia 
Here cheat thy cares in generous visions melt, 
And dream of goodness, ‘thou b hast never felt. | 
Apelpeeael Biwi bid hdlive near rypitoiiee was formerly 
a residence of the Lloyd family ; but by virtue of marriage with 
the heiress of Richard Lloyd Esq., it is now in eat of sir ; 


Gervase il ae bart. ile H fag ed «i 


NEWTON aN acd: One ew: 
Or, as it is called in Welsh Trenewydd, is a neat clean place; 
but the buildings being what are usually denominated half tim- 


bered, gives it to strangers, rather an appearance of meanness. 


~ There are however in the town and contiguous, m@ny good 
houses not built after the Welsh fashion ; and asa place of resi- 
dence it seems a desirable appt The church, the principal” 
public building, is an ancient structure, though not remarkable 
as an architectural object. “An elegant ‘screen, ‘that. separates 
the chancel from the nave, is “decorated with various devices ; 
but its beauty is. defaced by being bedizened with gilded orna- 


ments. Over the communion table i is’a small altar-piece con- 


taining a picture, said to have been painted by Dyer, the poet. 
The antique font and the screen are reported te have’ been 
brought from the abbey of Cwmhir in Radnorshire. 
Several woollen manufactures are carried on in the town 
and its vicinity, principally flannels of all degrees of fineness 5 - 
and numerous, persons are employed i in the various. ‘requisite | 
processes. But the number of these has been greatly reduced 
of late, by the introduction of machinery. The carding and 
spinning, that used to employ the women and children, is. 


_ now no longer done by hand: a circumstarice, which though | 
highly beneficial to the master tradesmen, has tended greatly 


to increase the number of | paupers; and brought additional bur- 
thens upon this and the surrounding parishes. : 
| t Ely ME WPOwn 
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Newtown Hatt, ‘the seat of sir John Pryse, stands in a fine 
park, that extends winiist up to the town. The family derive 
their descent from Elystan Glodrydd, one of the five royal 
tribes ; and they became possessed of this place about the time 
of Henry the sixth. The late owner, sir J ohn Pryse, though 
’ usually considered a good kind of gentleman, was a very €x- 
centric character. He married three Wives. The first two he 
kept after their demise in an embalmed state, placing them.in 
his chamber, one on each side his bed. The third, however, 
with a highly becoming spirit, refused the knight the honour 
of her hand, till he had removed the defunct rivals, and com: 
mitted them to the proper place of interment. About the time 
of the latter’s death, a person by the name of Bridget Bostock 
of Cheshire, became notorious, by the pretended | miraculous 
powers she possessed, and the surprising cures she is said. to 
have performed ; healing all manner of diseases by means of 
faith, prayer, and an embrocation of fasting spittle, applied to 
the impotent, or disordered subject. | However absurd, or im- 
pudent the pretensions of such impostors may be, there are 
never wanting those, who wall second. the arrogant claim ; and 
whose credulity seems to run parallel with the blasphemous 
presumption. She was followed by multitudes, and her salival 
glands were kept in full employ by the numbers who resorted 
to her for supernatural relief: Among the applicants was sir 
John, who, with a high spirit .of enthusiasm, wrote to this 
wonder-working dame, requesting the favour, that she would 
-condescend to pay hima visit at Néwtown Hall, for the pur- 
pose of exerting her extraordinary endowments in the restora- 
tion to life, of his third and favourite wife, The letter will best 
explain the reason of this singular request and the foundation 
on which he baat such a fantastical, and fallacious hope... Like 
the hero in the Eneid, his mind appears to have dwelt so 
much upon the beloved object, that it produced such a strong: 
desire, as placed the mind. in a state of reverie ; so that the” 
interruption, or partition between this and a future world appa- 
ase no longer subsisted. 
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Havine received Sanat repeated advices, both | 
public and private, “that you have of late performed many : 
wonderful cures, even where the best physicians have failed ; 
and that the means used, appear to be very inadequate to the 
effects produced ; I cannot but look upon you as an extraor- 
_ dinary and highly-favoured person. And why may not the same 
most merciful God, who enables you to restore sight to the 
blind, hearing to the deaf, and strength to the lame, also enable 
you to raise the dead to life ? Now, having lately lost a wife, 
whom I most tenderly loved, my children a most excellent 
step-mother, and our acquaintances a very dear and valuable 
friend, you will lay us all under the highest obligations : and 
1 earnestly, entreat you, for God Almighty’s sake, that you 
will put up your petitions to the Throne of Grace on our be- — 
half, that the deceased may be restored to us, and the late — 
dame Eleanor Pryce be raised from the dead.—If your personal 
attendance. appears to you to ‘be necessary, I will send my 
coach and six, with proper servants, to wait on you hither, 
whenever you please to appoint.—Recompence of any kind, © 
that you could propose, would be made with the utmost grati- 
tude ; but I wish the bare mention of it is not offensive to Gute 
God and you. : 


“« Tam, Madam, 
« ‘Your most obedient, and very 
« much afflicted humble servant, 
—« Joun Pryce.” 


a 


Caer-swe, about five miles west of Newtown, a place of 
great antiquity, is supposed to have been a Roman station; 
_ though not enumerated in any of the Itineraries. At present 
it is a small village, or rather hamlet, containing a few houses, 
on the banks of the Severn. There are, however, evident traces 
ofi its having beengermerly of far greater extent ; for the adjacent 

fields 


at 
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fields are still divided by lanes, intersecting each other at right 
angles, pointing out the sites of the ancient streets’; and on the 
north and west sides yet remain hollows, which appear to have 
been part of the fossa, once sutrounding the precincts of the 
place. Few coms have ever been found here; but hewn stones 
for building, and bricks, such as were commonly used 3 in Roman 
cities, have been frequently discovered. 

Two encampments are in the sdlucll ae vicinity ; the one is 
a small suboval fortified post by the side of the road, called 
Gwynfynydd. At a small distance from the river, in a field. 
adjacent to the common, of Rhos Ddiarbed, or the marsh where 
no quarter was'given, is a large camp of a peculiar form and 
singularly fortified. On the south side is a vast mount of a 
conical shape, surrounded by a prodigious wide foss, which 
apparently was the site of an exploratory tower. At the 
northern extremity of the foss is an oblong area of various 
width, its greatest diameter being about seventy. yards. This 
is defended on all sides by a lofty vallum, and deep foss. In 
the lower part is a porta, or entrance way, that opens into a 
large rectangular camp, about two hundred yards long, and _ 


-more than one hundred broad. At the other extremity, in an. 


opposite direction, is another porta, and the whole encom- 
passed with a foss and vallum. A few years since was dug up 


‘in the south-west angle of this encampment, Roman bricks, 


cemented with mortar, which were used for building the chim- 
ney of a neighbouring house. One among the number was : 
an inscribed brick, having, in alto-relievo, the letters, | 
&. AC. IRE B: pees 
which some: antiquaries have decyphered thus, Caius Jute. 
Casar imperator. But this is an imperfect interpretation, be 
cause the letters P and B, are left unaccounted for; The for- 
mer might signify at eh: and the latter allude to the offi- 
cer’s name. « 

By the side - Gwynfynnyda 18 olhie, traceable the Ro- 
man road, called Sarn Swsan. It runs ina direction from: Caer 
Sws to Meifod; and its vestiges are visibly distinct as far as 

3H4 ae the 
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banks of the Vyrnwy,’ near Llyssin.’ This road the late Dei 


| Worthington: followed, to Street fawr: near Coed y Clawdd, 
in the parish of Rhaiader yn Mochnant : from thence, crossing 
Rhos y Brith dir to Pen y Street, it passed through Lam-jwrch 
to Caer fach, supposed. to have been a small Roman camp, 
and from the tendency of the line, the termination was. at 
Chester. : } 


eS 


The country beyond Caer-sws is literally a land: of yea 


walks, the hills being left in an uncultivated, uninclosed state : 


and the flocks, like the migratory sheep of Spain, are driven | 
to them from distant parts, to depasture the summer herbage. - 
The farms, which are generally situated in the -vallies, being | 
a kind of appendages to the mountain pastures, serving as 


winter habitations, and depots for provisions and fodder. 

In this hilly district are the mountains of Carno, celebrated, 
like those of Gilboa, on-account of the fall of the mighty. 
For the most sanguinary battle recorded in the Welsh Annals 
was here, fought, A, D. 1077, between the forces under Gryf- 
fydd ap Cynan, the legal heir to the throne of North Wales; 
joined by those of Rhys ap Tewdwr, prince of South Wales ; 
and the powerful army assembled by Trahaern ap Caradoc, 
the reigning monarch. The engagement was’ hot, being 


fiercely contested, and every inch of ground disputed with » 


that valour and obstinacy, natural to rivals, who »had every 
thing to hope, and every thing to fear. After a most 


bloody conflict, victory declared in favour of the former.  . 


Trahaern. was slain, and his army being completely defeated, 
Gfirydd ap Cynan, was put in possession of the crown and 
sceptre, worn by bis ancestors.* . 

On the summit of a high mountain, opposite to* the village 
‘of LLANDDINAM 1 isa British post, called y Gaer Fechan, or the 
small fortress, encompassed, or defended by a number of fossa, 
from one to five, according as the strength or weakness of the 


parts apparently required, A small lake in this vicinity, still. 


retains 


» * Wynne’s Hist. of Wales, p. 108. 
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retains the appellation of Llyn yr Afange, or the Beavers pool, 
from having been in former times the haunt of those animals, 
For it appears evident, though the race is now extinct in Bri- 
tain, that anciently these animals abounded in the remote parts 
of this Island. The beaver anciently received the appellation of 
Lios-Lydan, or the broad- tailed animal : and though this may 
be applicable to the Otter, still a resident of these parts, fre- 
quenting the numerous lakes and streams ; yet Giraldus affirms 
the beaver was found in his time ; and describes in detail the 
characteristics of the animal in question. 4 The skin was in such 
esteem in ancient times, that it was considered one of the 
chief articles of finery, and constituted one of the principal 
luxuries of dress, in the days of Hywel Dda. In the juridical 
code drawn up under the sanction of that Prince, the value of 
‘a Beaver-skin was valued.at one hundred and twenty-pence, 
while that of a Martin was twenty-four ; and an otter, ermine, 
wolf, or fox only reckoned adequate to twelve. 

The road from Llanddinam to the southward winds most ro- 
mantically through a narrow vale, which, as it converges, ,is 
‘bounded by lofty hills, whose bases and sides are ina variety 
of places finely skirted with hanging woods ; of which those 
_of Berth Lwyd are the most considerable 5 s and form a beautiful 
“back ground to the remains of an ancient mansion, for centu- 
ries the residence of the Llwyds, collateral descendants from 
“Tador Trevor. The valley is highly cultivated and the river, 
*here but a few yards across, glides smoothly, and. silently 
along between its sedgy banks, reflecting brightly the green 
impending foliage of its woodfringed margin. 


“ Fields, lawns, hills, vallies, pastures, all appear 

Clad in the varied beauties of the year, 

Meandering waters, waving woods are scen, 

And cattle scattered in each distant green, 

The curling smoke, from Cottages ascends, us 
‘jodah- towers the hill, and there the valley bends.” 


LLANYDLOES. 


* Leges Wallice, 260, 261. 
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A i & 


The entrance « into this town over a tong uaaden bridge, 


erected in 1741, that crosses the Severn, is by no means calcu- 
_ lated, to prepossess the traveller in favour of the place. The 
streets, forming right angles, would favour the idea of a Ro- 
man origin; but no other. indications have ever been noticed, 
to corroborate the conjecture. The situation is pleasant, and the 
different areas spacious 5 yet haying very few good houses, and 


the greater number being built of timber frames, and the inter- 


mediate spaces formed with what. is technically denominated, 
wattle and dab, that is, Jaths, or sticks, intertwined, and the 
interstices filled up with mud; add, together with the irregu- 
larity of their position, to give an awkwardness to its appear- 


ance, not very inviting to the passing visitant. . The width of 


the streets also, which in most other places is deemed a great 
advantage, here becomes an abominable nvisarice ; from the 
custom the inhabitants have of accumulating their ashes, &e. 
in large heaps before their respective doors; the exhalations 
from which in hot weather must be very offensive to persons, 
accustomed to the cleanliness of places, where the name and 
duty of a scavenger are well understood, 


The church, dedicated to St. Idlos, or Ydlos, is noted for i its - 


roof or cieling, consisting of curiously carved oak, The nave 


is separated from the aile by circular columns, surrounded by 


round pillars ending in capitals of palm leaves, which support 
six pointed arches. The upper partsare decorated with angelic, 
or cherubic figures, each of which exhibits a shield, charged 
with different coats of arms. These ornamental parts, accord- 
ing to the tradition of the neighbourhood, were brought from 
the abbey of Cwmhir in -Radnorshire : and the date on the 
roof, 1542, nearly corresponds with the period of monastic 
dissolution. The Market-house standing in the centre of the 


tewn, is a mean, low building, constructed of the same ma- - 


9 terials, 


a 


- 
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terials  - a similar manner to most of the dwelling houses. 
In this a weekly market is held every Saturday. The number 
of houses is 498; and of inhabitants 2282. These are chiefly 
employed in agriculture, or in manufacturing flannel; a con- 
siderable trade in that article being carried om here and in the 
adjacent country. Lately several factories, furnished with 
machinery for carding, and spinning the wool, have been erect- 
ed in the vicinity. A very large concern, called the Alba 
Mill, belongs to Messrs. Herbert and Britton, who send most 
of their goods to the London market. The effects produced on 
the general inhabitants of any district, by the diminishing 
manual labour, is in few more apparent than in this. The poor 
rates are twenty-eight times more than they were in the. year 
1744. From 1799 to 1801, a space of two years, the increase 
was from $171. 9s. 4d, to 1634]. 18s. 9d !! « The number of 
heads of families, and single persons, receiving weekly. pay, 
is 265, exclusive of 10 or 12 families, who have occasional 
relief. By averaging only three persons to a family, it 
appears, that 828 persons are i by the remaining 
1454.”* Ds 

A coarse slate abounds in the neighbouring hills, and a 
good building stone, composed of schistus, that appears to be 
“trapping: into hornblende; notwithstanding which, in many 
parts of the country, the ancient covering for roofs is still 
pertinaciously adopted, viz. shingles, or heart of oak split, 
and cut into the form of slates. The custom is said to have 
been introduced by the Saxons, and the name is evidently de- 
rived from the language of that people ; schindel signifying _ 
the same thing, From this place the route to the pride, and — 
boast of the county, is generally made; the traveller resting 
here, previous to engaging in this arduous undertaking. The 
following description from a manuscript account of two gen- ‘ 
tlemen, who lately visited this part of the Principality, after 
; "GME. scientific 


* Davies’s Agric. of North Wales, p. 429. 
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scientific pursuits, must be “praying, to those: whot may fect 


melined to visit ie 


« Plynlimmonis ardua moles.” 


or the. vast mountain of Plynlimmon, | 

« The weather was exceedingly fine, and the rivers, from long 
previous drought, being scant of water, we took our direction 
for Plynlimmon, up the Severn, observing as we proceeded 
the various fossil substances, which, washed from the hills by 
mountain torrents were strewed over the rocky bed of the 


river, till we arrived at Melin Velindre: at which place isa. 
small cataract, nota ttle romantic, from the curvature of the | 


stream and surrounding scenery. About six miles up, at 
Gafron, is an old copper-work. We now ascended Glyn 
Hafren, which is a well cultivated farm. We again descended 
into a boggy vale by a very difficult road, running in a wind- 
ing manner, along the precipitous side of the hill, Pursuing 
our course, directed by the stream, along the morassy banks, 
having the Biga mountains on our right, and those, which 
“separate thevale of the Severn from the vale of the Wy €, on our 
left, we met with little interesting, save the small river Se, coming 
from the south-west, and forming here a junction withthe Hafren. 
Soon, however, the object of our excursion rose in lofty, but sul- 


‘yen grandeur before us. The vale, diverging to the north, and 


south, developed the mountain, which appeared with less 


abruptness and elevauon, than, from prior information we | 


had reason to expect. . Its sides and summit, as well as the 
adjacent. hills, were “totally devoid of wood, a nudity, that 
invariably gives mountainous scenery a forbidding aspect. 
We persevered in our dreary route till we reached Blaen 
Hafren, a farm-house, if such it can be called, occupied: by 
a Mr. Edward Rowlands; who has no inclosed land, but 
pays an acknowledgment of ten pounds per annum, the rent 
of the range of the mountainous pasture, for his sheep. . These, 
apparently a peculiar race, are horned, slim. in the carcase, 
smal] handsome faces, and remarkable for the comparative size 
of their tails; which are here suffered to grow, till the animals 

are. 
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are slaughtered. They breed and winter on the mountains, 
are never housed, and seldom allowed the smallest quantity of 
fodder ;. their size. is consequently diminutive, and the wool 
coarse. m 
Near this house the last for some Grem.f in extent, the Severn 
rolls its waters over a lofty ledge of slate rock, in which it has 
formed a series of fanciful-shaped gullies. One in particular 
is of a globular concave shape, as accurate as if performed by 
art, several feet wide, and of considerable depth. It was now 
full of clear water, the river becoming a small stream ; but in 
the Winter months, we were informed, the quantity of water 
is immense; and the fall remarkably fine. The district, des-_ 
titute of population, and unenlivened by the cheering views, 
arising from cultivation, assumed an air of dreariness, scarcely 
to be conceived ; which, whatever may be the cause in the 
wild waste, quickly affected our spirits, and our minds soon 
became in unison with the sombre aspect of the country. We 
continued to follow the stream, which now came in a serpentine 
course from the westward,rolling through a chasm,formed through - 
schistose rock, in some places shallow, and in others very deep. 
At length this noble river, which, before its conflux with the 
ocean, carries ships on its bosom for a number of leagues, 
dwindles into a mere ditch, running through marshy: land; 
out of which, on each side, burst up numerous springs, that’ 
flow over the surface of the soil, in general covered with 
carnation grass, A small distance from this spot, is the head, 
or chief fountain, on the north side of the mountain, which. 
issues forth a strong chalybeate water, leaving a deposit of seve- 
ral inches, | consisting of pure ochre of a very fine orange colour. 
The chasm continues some yards above the spring, and exhibits 
on its sides peat-earth; several feet deep, resting on a deep 
bed of white marl, and just above, over a ledge of rocks, at | 
times, flows water from another spring, which was at this 
time, September the third, perfectly dry. In the vicinity 
we found, several plants, that generally have their habitats in 
mountainous Paatahess viz, Vitis, idea, Butomus umbellatus, 
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Carex panciflora, Schenus nigricans, Scirpus lacustris, Scirike 
palustris, and Eriophorum polystachion. ‘The latter the coun- 
try people use for making” candles, which they perform by 
taking off all the bark, but one narrow strip, and dipping 
them in kitchen grease. These, denominated Canwyll frwyn, 
they carry in their hands, or place in a sort of candle- 
stick, adapted for the purpose, terminating at the upper-end, 
like a pair of pinchers. As we approached the top of the 
mountain, the surface exhibited patches of coarse grass, inter- 
mixed with heaps of loose stones, and fragments of rock, 
Tying about in all directions: among which are quantities of 
mixed and very. pure quartz. Amidst these blocks of quartz 
‘are numerous hillocks of peat earth, so light as to be driven 
about by the wind, like sand-hills’ near the sea coast. The 
summit may be called bifurcate, consisting of two sinall heads ; 
and on the summit of each is a carnedd, or large heap of 
stones. The one, on the. highest peak is of a pyramidal shape, 
and was originally perhaps used, as a military beacon. 
- A custom considered sacred by the Welsh, is, that of persons 
who ascend thus far, placing on the heap, each one, or more 
stones, which they call Cornu y Plynlimmon. Numerous 
birds frequent ‘the. mountain, ravens, cranes, herons, snipes, 
both the lesser and greater, with flocks of plovers. The wily 
fox also here finds a harbour for the purpose of committing 
his depredations upon the defenceless sheep. A grand phe- - 
nomenon presented itself to view, while we took our repast 
onthe summit. The weather had been rathek Paalt, as we made 
the ascent, but suddenly the wind shifted, pouring rains des- 
cended below, darksome clouds drove round the mountain ; 
enveloping the whole surrounding country in one cds 
_ state of impenetrable mist. While with us it. was perfectly 
dry, and over our beads was shining a most brilliant sun. We 
began to despair now of obtaining what, we had been assured 
wasa most delightful prospect... But as suddenly as the clouds 
were collected, they were, after a short time, dispersed ; when 
.a@ most majestic panoramic view burst at once on the abeitiiped 
nett. To the south the hills of Cardiganshire appeared be- 

neath 
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neath, like so many hillocks, expanding for a great extent, 
in various directions ; Cardigan bay with St. George’s channel, 
finely appeared to the west; to the north, Cader Idris, and 
part of the Snowdonian chain, that _parts Merioneth from 
Caernaryonshire ; to the north-east the Breiddin hills; and 
to the east, parts of the counties of Hereford and Salop. 
It is remarkable, that this mountain, which Mr. Pennant was 
deterred from visiting, by having been informed, that it lay 
in a dreary uninhabited district, and altogether an uninteresting 
object, should give birth to four very considerable rivers ; 
two of which stand unrivalled in point of picturesque beauty ; 
and the third, after father Thames, in commercial importance ; 


wiz. the Llyffnant, Rheidiol, Wye, and Severn, The first issues 


from Glas llyn; the second from Llyn Llygad Rheidiol; and 
taking a south-westerly direction falls into the sea, near Aberyst- 
with; the third flows. from two powerful | springs on the 
south-eastern side, and after watering the counties of Radnor, 
Brecon, and Monmouth, joins below Chepstow, the Severn 
whose course has been previously described. Descending by 
a different path the rugged and boggy sides of the moun- 
tain, we returned to Blaen hafren, and were glad to partake 
of additional refreshment. After passing” “: rivulet, called 
Hore, running to the southward. of. Hafren, in a south- easterly 
direction, we passed the Biga Mountains, at Cwm Biga, and 
passing Liwyn y Gog, crossed the river Clew edog, at New mill; 
and obtained the. turnpike road, from Llanydloes to Machynlleth, 
at the eleventh mile stone. 4 

The night was exceedingly dark vend the rain came Ooi in 
torrents, the horses were jaded, and our own spirits « exhausted, 
when we arrived at Rhyd porthmaen, a miserable hovel, 


ycleped a public house. Twice did we enter this dwelling of 


wretchedness, and disgusted with-the toute ensemble, deter- 
mined. to proceed with the view of reaching Machynleth, 
nine miles further: but the consideration of the state of our 
beasts, ant the arduous journey they had yet to perform, 
induced u us to relinquish the design, and put up with the incon- 
veniences, and suffer the privations, which we had painfully 


foreseen, 
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foreseen, though unable to prevent, _and’now were more pairts | 
fully compelled to experience. afy " 
Early. in the morning, finding the surrounding country was - 
a mineral tract, we proceeded to explore its subterraneous 
treasures. Several lead’ mines have been worked, and others’ 
were now working in the vicinity. Tallef mine, the property 
of sir Watkin. Willams Wynne, lying on tke south-side of 
the small river, Twymmin, contains rich veins: of ore; and 
was long successfully worked ; but the water increasing the 
concern was abandoned, for want of sufficient spirit in the 
lessees to. incur the expence, necessary for draining the work. 
Though it appears an attempt was made for the purpose, as 
there yet remains a part of a noble level, driven under the 
hill in a southerly direction. Isgar Gallad mines, | ‘on the 
opposite side belonging to Mr. Salter of Machynleth, were in 
full work. The shafts are fifteen yards i im. depth, and a level about 
fifty yards i in length, drove from south to north, takes off the su- 
perfluous waters. The ore obtained from these mines is chiefly 
that called steel-grained, very little of the cubic, or potter’s ore; 
being found. The ore contains a sufficient portion of silver, to ans 
swer the purpose of assaying. The matrix is quartz, or hard com: 
pact shale, mixed with quartzose spar. The dip of the veins forms 
about sixty degrees with the horizon, Jn an uniform direction, © 
from west to east; or at least neyer verging more than four 
points from that bearing. The steel-grained ore, ‘sells from | 
fourteen. to sixteen pounds per ton; and poeeris ore, from 
eighteen to twenty. | 
Dymfyngum, « or as it is -_-vulgarly nated” oe mine, 
belonging to a Mr. Griffith Jones, is nearly worked out, as ig 
is termed; but the fact appears from the nature of the strata, 
that the veins have been pursued in a wrong bearing. Nine 
shafts, about fourteen yards deep, have been sunk, and a 
level drove five hundred yards. in length from the river. | This 
at present is < a sinking speculation. _ 
Besides lead, ores of zinc are found, partendavly. the spe~ 
cies, denominated black J ack, which i is not, as formerly, throwr 
; away 
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away as refuse, or used for repairing roads; but carried to 
to Machynlleth, and sold for thirty shillings per ton. The 
Twynning takes its rise in the small lake of Glas Llyn, and 
after passing these mines, ruining in a line easterly, joins the 
- Bran to the east of Mallwyd. Before it arrives at Istrad 
Gallad, it rolls its waters with great precipitation over several | 
rocky ledges, so as to form together a very  ecal: fall of 
about feet. 


MACHYNLLETH. 


At the conflux of the Dulas with the Dovey, stands Ma- 
chynileth, a neat-regular well built town, and preferable in 
appearance to most in North Wales. It has apparently ‘a 
claim to high antiquity, for it is generally supposed to 
have been a Roman station, the Muglona of the Itinerary. 
Near Penalt, about two miles distant, is a place, denominated 
Cefn Caer, or the ridge of the city, where ‘Roman coins have 
frequently been found, and formerly were visible the remains 
of a circular fortification of considerable extent. But upon 
the highest part of the hill was the main fort, built in a quad- 
rangular form, and encompassed with a strong wall, accom-, 
panied by a-foss and vallum, of an oval shape, excepting the 
side towards the valley, where they were continued in a strait 
line. The outer walls were built of a rough durable stone 
_ dug at Tal y garreg, near seven miles distant, From the site 
of this fort a road twelve yards wide, formed of pebbles and 
larger stones, extended in a direct line through the marshy’ 
meadows, for two hundred yards, to the water-side. Beyond 
the river the foundations of many houses are yet discoverable ; 
and upon a low mount stood a small fort, supposed to have been 
_ erected with such bricks, as have been frequently found on the 
spot ; and specimens of which may be found intermixed with 
the stone in the walls of Penalt church. Near the main fort 
silver coins of Augustus and:Tiberius, have been dug up; yet 

a | the 
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the station appears to have been principally sitiapioal by troops, 
under the command of a pievtenwny in the time of, the: em: — 
peror Honorius. » we 


The church is not remarkable, ye for an ibe eustain 
' too _prevalent through the country, that, of white-washing 
the outside. _ i bie 
The Town hall is a plain unadorned, good stinchanial by 

The ancient senate house, now degraded, by being. converted 
into a stable, adjoining a butcher’s shop, has a spacious entrance | 

door-way, that evinces its occupancy, at some former period, 
had been more honourable. Here in 1402, when the Pebel 
chieftain, Owen Glyndwr, from repeated successes was in the 
meridian of his glory, assembled the estates of Wales, and 
held a Parliament; by which his title to the Principality was 
solemnly acknowledged, and he formally underwent the cere- 
mony of coronation. On this occasion the new Sovereign 
narrowly escaped assassination. . Dafydd Gam, so called from 
having but one eye, a man whom Mr, Carte describes,-as holding 
his estate of the honour of Hereford, who had been long in 
the service of Bolingbroke, and firmly attached to his interest. 
Notwithstanding he was allied by affinity to Glyndwr, having 
married his sister, yet so much did he detest his cause, and 
such a furious hatred had he conceived for his person; that 
he appeared in the assembly, as an abettor of the purpose for 
which the meeting was called ; but with the secret intention, 
‘and treacherous resolution of murdering his brother-in-law, ~ 
and Prince. |The plot was, however, timely discovered. Da- 
fydd was seized and-imprisoned, and would have instantly met 
with condign punishment, had it not been for the intercession 

of Owen’s best friends, and warmest partizans. He received — 
a pardon, on his giving solemn assurances, that he would ad> 3 
here to the cause of Glyndwr, and aid in securing the:indepen- 
dence of his country, He most probably, conceiving that 
extorted concessions were not binding, quickly acted contrary 
to his promise ; for which Glyndwr, in resentment, burnt his 
house, and kept him in close confinement at Machynlleth till 
the 
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the year 1412... Party eal; or hopes of reward fio the English, 
court, probably incited. him to attempt the nefarious deed. 
Carte says* he was instigated by Henry, which appears very 
likely: for after repeated efforts made to obtain his liberty, 
the King was under the necessity of issuing a writ, permitting 
his esquire, Llewelyn ap Hoel, father of Dafydd Gam, to make. 
nse of the services of sir John Tiptofte, and William Boteler, 
to treat with Owen about the redemption of his son from cap- 
tivity; who is described as kept forti and duri prisona; or in 
case of failure, to endeavour to seize some of Glyndwr’s friends 
that ‘might be exchanged for Gam. And it is rather singular 
that the watchful eye of these government agents should have 
passed over two Welshmen of rank, whom they had in their 
power, the same year; and might have made them the ransom 
of their coadjutor. These were Rhys ap Tudor, and his brother? 
both lords of pony (yen in Anglesea, 
On the ‘suppression of the rebellion under Glyndwr, Dafydd 
obtained his liberty, and was cordially received at the court 
of Henry the fifth. On the war breaking out between England 
and France, he received a commission, and was in high favour . 
with his royal master. Previous to the notable battle of Agin- 
court, he was sent on a reconnoitring party, to explore the 
ground, and ascertain the number of the enemy’s forces. | On 
his return he informed the monarch, ‘there were enough te 
kill; enough to be made prisoners, and enough to ruiy away.” 
In that engagement the King was nearly taken, being surround- 
ed by the enemy; but was rescued by the personal prowess of 
__ Dafydd, his son-in-law Roger Fychan, and his relative Waltcr 
- Lloyd ;-who, saved the life of the Sovereign at the expence. 
of their own; falling victims to their courage, after receiving 
many fatal wounds. The King, when victory was announced, 
_ rode up, and approaching the place where they lay weltering’ 
é in theig blood, conferred on them, in articulo mortis, the mor 
) ment 
oe "_*® Hist, of England, Vo}. IT. p. 654. 
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ment of death, the only reward of their valour he could bestow’ 
on the melancholy occasion, the honour of knighthood. The 
circumstance is charmingly embellished, and the character of 

Gam finely. agit in that of tah faie ai abs by our eiinmortal 
bard, ; 

- The inhabitants of this town are chiefly axiyployea® in handi- 
craft business, a considerable tanning sbusiness being ‘carried 
on here, the: manufacture of flannel, and‘ what are provin- 
cially termed webs, by the London drapergpand Welsh plains 
or cottons.’ These are a coarse sort of white thick cloth, made 
in. pieces of length from ninety to one hundréd and twenty 
yards, which formerly constituted a portion’ of the export 
trade; but latterly, this article has been sacri for clothing 
the army, and home consumption. bik ak ae 

Near the village of Cemmss, stands Avensimanri Haury, 
the residence of Sir J. Dashwood King, bart. erected on an 
eminence amidst rich plantations ; a seat that far exceeds in 


picturesque beauty his Sygseie seat at West Wycombe in the 
county of Bucks. Byte a 
Lianrwatranr, a village partly in Denbighshire, and partly 
m Montgomeryshire is situated in a deep hollow, surrounded 
by mountains whose summits are frequently obscured by the 
impending clotds. It receives the epithet of mochnant, or the 
vale of the rapid brook, to distinguish it from’ other places in 
North Wales of the same name, consisting of sixteen townships : 
the parish is populous, and the church dedicated to St. Dogvan, 
is, for this part of the country, a good building. The living is 
a rich one, and the place has been distinguished by several of 
its incumbents having been celebrated men. Dr. Willia 
_ Morgan, who first translated the Bible into Welsh’ was ead 
here, prior to his being rewarded by queen’ Elizabeth with 
the bishoprick of Llandaff in 1595, from whence he was trans- 


lated to'St, Asaph. ‘The last rector of the parish, was the learried 


but facetious divine, Dr. South. On his decease the tithes were, 
by an act of Parliament, appropriated towards the maintenance 
af the choir, and: repairs of the cathedral of St. Asaph, The 

learned 
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fearned and excellent. character, Dr, Workington was also 

vicar of this place. . " , K 
The cataract, called. Pystyll Rhoiadr, ; is well ieegenis a. 
attention of the observant traveller, as being the, most, cele- 
brated waterfall in this country... It terminates the precipi, 
tous end of a very. narrow well-wooded valley, dividing, as 
it were, a bold front .of the Berwyn mountains, Through: 
this flows the small river Rhaiadr, constituting here a boundary 
line betwixt the icounties of Montgomery and Denbigh ; and 
in its course forms many gratifying scenes, before it joins its 
waters with the Tanat.. The river, after sliding gently down 
a small declivity, suddenly. darts,over a perpendicular ledge 
of rock upwards of two hundred feet in height, and thence it, 
? furiously rages through’a natural arch, forming a second catae 
ract, a small basin at the base, The water in its descent, 
is Ta ected’ by the mass of rock, which forms the sides of the 
passage. it has forced ; .and, impatient of controul, impetuously 
bursts through with thundering noise, emitting a spray, like 
the smoke, issuing from the explosion of a cannon. The cata- 
ract itself is deyoid of wood; but it has so much.simple gran- 
deur, that trees perhaps would tend to diminish, rather than 
heighten the effect. The upper part of the cataract, when 
the sun shines upon it, is visible to a great distance, along the 
valley, and the sylvan scenery, in the opposite view, 
forms a fine contrast to the bleak, naked, barren rock, over 
which the river rolls its turbulent waters 3 and along this hol- 
low, its linear and silvery appearance give an air of singularity 
and diversity to many of its views. Yet Mr. Skrine, who 
from his writings appears to have indulged a taste for the 
Breatties of ever-varied nature, observes, “ Though certainly 
the highest, this is far from being the most picturesque water- 
fall, we had seen in our tour; and perhaps it fails at the first 
view to strike the sight so forcibly as might be expected, in con- 
sequence of the great absence of all external scenic beauty,”* 
. ‘ ie He 


r : } 
* Tours in Wales, 
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He cu not help however, ‘when he reaunia the ‘spot, being 
str ongly i impressed with its magnitude, and sublimity ; ; though 


the stream, at the time, was more scanty, than. usual. The 
late worthy vicar of Llanhaiadr contrived to prevent a dis 


appointment of this nature, happening to any friends, that | 


visited his hospitable dwelling, He had a pair of flood-gates, 
fixed in the stream above the fall, occasionally to obstruct the 
passage of the water. And when a sufficient quantity had 
been accumulated, they were suddenly thrown open, and 
‘the rushing down of the collected flood, is said to have 
afforded a spectacle, similar to that produced in a rainy 


season by the mountain torrents. This gentleman, also, — 


erected a small cottage at the base of the rock, for the 


accommodation of general visitors. This is exceedingly con- 
venient’ for those who take refreshments with them, as the 
cataract is more than four miles distant from the village. 

- Bonracn, finely situated on the banks of the Cain, was a 
seat of the late Bel Lloyd, esq. in right of the heiress of the 
place, Miss ‘Price. The house isa good mansion, and the 
grounds were greatly improved by the late owner, -whose taste 
for planting was unrivalled in this part of the country, The 
natural situation, also; adds fresh charms to the place. The 
valley here beginning to expand, has its beauties heightened by 
cultivation; and the river meandering through rich meads, 
- hounded by low well wooded hills, with the town and church 
of Lianfyllin, appearing im one angle, contribute to afford 
variety to the view. It now belongs to his son Edward 
Lloyd, Esq. ; : | oF yao bg 


LLANFYLLIN. 


to A market. town, containing about a thousand inhabitants, 
was incorporated under a charter, granted by Llewelyn ap 
-Gryftydd, in the time of Edward the second ; and afterwards 
confirmed by Edward de Charlton, lord of Powys. Among 
other privileges the burgesses were exempted from toll through- 


out 


. ae ¥ 
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_ the Prince’s’ territories, and’ exonerated from thearit, gileam, 
&c. &e.'hampsum. They were also invested with the power of 
taking, imprisoning, and trying thieves, and other malefactors 5 
and if they escaped the. hands’ of justice, of pursuing them for’ 
one’ league round’ the .town. Any stranger residing in the 
place, and paying ‘scot ‘and “lot, for the. space of ‘one year, 
obtained its'freedom. By virtue of the charter it is governed 
_ by ‘two -bailiffs, chosen annually, and who under a further 

grant in the time of Charles the second were made justices of 
the peace; for the’ corporate district, during the time, they 
held the*office. Having no manufactures, very little trade, 
and being no thoroughfare, it is rather a dull, poor town. 

Luwyprarta Hatt, a ‘seat of Sir Watkin Williams’ Wynne, 
bart. is a'very large old mansion, surrounded by ‘a well wood- 
ed park, ‘which being situated in a hilly naked country has 
its natural beauties Reigmuated: by ea sterile contrast of the 
en scenery: . 

‘ Luancepwen Hatt, another’seat of the same baronet, sand 
in the vale of Llangedwen. The house is a handsome stone 
edifice, and was a favourite residence of the present pro- 
prietor’s fathers but is now seldom visited: by thé family. — 

\ LuanymynAcn, or'Llanymyneich, a considerable’ village 
and of high antiquity, is pleasantly’ situated ‘on’ the banks 
of the Vyrnwy4 which river is navigable, during several 
months in the year, for barges from forty to fifts- tons burthen, 
into the Severn; that runs about three miles distant ; ‘this cir- 
cumstance and its standing in the opening of three vallies, 
at the intersection of two aFeae public roads, render it very ad- 
vantageous for trade, | 
‘The name, signifymg the village of miners, points out its | 
origin. ‘In. the north-west part of the parish is an isolated 
hill,-once abounding with copper, lead, and other minerals, 
well worthy the traveller’s notice. It appears to have obtain- 
ed attention so early asthe time of the Romans, who found 
their interest to anatomize the bowels of Llanymynach hill. 
A strong vestige of their mining is, “ an immense level, 
; 314 | branching 
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branching out in various) directions, as they were induced to 
proceed by, the intimations of the different veins of ore. Its 
windings are so. numerous and intricate, that some years. back 
two men of this parish, endeavouring, to explore its mazes; 
were..so bewildered, in its labyrinths, that, when they were 
found by. some, miners, who were sent in search of weascthddes 
ie light of ; (ae Iti is now ‘called ahe Ogo: or alee abans 
forty years back some miners in search of more copper, found 
in the recesses several skeletons, lying in their natural order. 
When, alive they: seem to have dragged a life, of misery, in 
this gloomy mansion for some time; for there were,some cu- 
linary utensils, a fire place, and a small hatchet found nearthem. 
There, were also found a number of Roman coins, Antoninus, 
Faustina, and others. One skeleton had a bracelet of glass — 
beads, like those druidical rings called glain neidr, the ova 
anguinum of Pliny, around his left-wrist, and a-battle-axe by. 
his, side. About fifteen years. after this first, discovery, other | 
miners found several, human bones there; and a golden bracelet 
clasping about the wrist. ek aN | + Les yoodibbs 

The Romans appear to have. pursued | this ‘vein sait copper 
from the Ogo, the whole length of the, hill in ,an, easterly 
direction 5 i which, is evident from numerous | cavities on the 
summit. Both copper and lead, ores are still’ dug here; but 
the works have been for some years past in. a, declining: states 
from , the ore. obtained,,.not answering. ther expence i+ 
curred, in working the mines.. Zinc. is found,.in) both, its 
unions with the carbonic and. sulphuric. acids, commonly 
known under the appellation of calamine, and) black-jacks 
The amatrix of the, different ores is limestone of an,excellent. 
quality, either for building, or agricultural purposes., | Much of 
itis a kind of pearl-coloured marble, variegated withjred and 
white veins; and capable of receiving a high degree ,of polish: 
The strata Consist of numerous Jayers, generally 1 in an horizon- 


tal 
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tal position, except in.some instances in which. they are cur- 
vilinear; and in one place, where, by some ,conyulsion of 
nature, they incline downward, forming ,an obtuse,.angle 
with the plane of the horizon ; measuring about fifty degrees. 
In some of the best quarries, from ten to twelve layers. may 
be seen at one perpendicular view. That, belonging to a. Mr. 
Baugh, comprises twenty, making the depih of limestone isi 
two feet and a half. 

Llanymynach hill supplies.a daisidavehte part. of, sign, ‘with 
lime, and nearly the whole of Montgomeryshire; ‘it being 
conveyed for manure to the distance of forty-five miles, The 
quantity burnt on the hill, is inconceivably great; aad. much 
is carried off in its indurated form. About one hundred and 
fifty men are employed at the kilns, in Summer; and about 
fifty, in quarrying-stone during the Winter. ‘The seasonof.car- _ 
riage continues from, March till October, and the products 
amounted, one year, to eight thousand tons and upwards. The de- 
mand has continued to.increase ; for.after the improvement of the 
roads, under the turnpike act, the increase of lime for,agricultural 
purposes in this. county was judged to be ten-fold; and since the 
carriage hasbeen further facilitated to several parts, by: the 
opening a navigable canal, the quantity has been immense. . 

_ Besides calcareous matter, this hill affords some, pure, and 
some mixed, or aerated argill; and the miners, in sinking a shaft 
in quest of calamine, after having obtained the depth of thirty- 
five yards, through lime-stone, discovered that the substratum 
consisted intirely- of a kind of red bolar earth, 

This hill has ,witnesséd some of those sanguinary. conten- 
tions, which marked the period of the. early. history.of this 
island. On one of its sloping sides, in the. most accessible 
part, a stupendous rampart of loose stones, accompanied by 
a deep foss extends. from top to bottom; and. at certain dis- 
tances beyond, are two other fossa, cut through the rock, with 
vast labour ; these probably originally had their concomitant 
valla. ,This has been a supposed work of the Romans, to 
guard their ores from depredation ; but it was ‘more probably 

. isin 
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British, formed asa defence against the incursions of the Sax- 
ons; for’ the works are similar to those, which constituted the 
strength of other posts, erected by the Britons ; and the famous 
Clawdd Offa of the Mercian prince, may he distinctly traced 
across the hill; and about two miles distant, on the banks of the 
Vyrhwy; ‘once stood Carreg Hwva castle, of which no vestiges 
remain at present, except the foss on the eastern side. Res- 
_ pecting this place of refuge, history is nearly silent, save, that 
mention is made of its having been taken in the year 1162, by 
Owain Cyveiliog, and Owain ap Madoc, who kept possession of 
it for twenty five years; when it was besieged by Gwynwyn- 
wyn; and Cadwallon, 1 in which ehgagement Madoc was 3 slam, 
and the fortress taken: 6, ee 
From the summit of the hill, says Mr. Bingley, I had an eX- 
_ tensive view over the plains towards Shrewsbury, on the east; 
and, on.the other’ side, of the‘ rough and uncultivated parts of 
Montgomeryshire; in which I either could, or fancied I could, 
discern the ‘lofty: cataract of Pistyll Rhaiadr, lighted by the 
beams of a morning sun, and glittering like a stream of light 
down the black front'of its rock. Below me was the Vyrnwy 
sweeping in elegant curves along the meadows; and towards — 
the south of the Breiddin hills, I had a view in Montgomery- 
shire of a series of wooded, and pleasant vales*. The senti- 
mental traveller will not'descend the hill, till, while the sight 
‘wanders over distant objects, the mind recurs to the thansacs 
tions of former times. Beneath, on the plain, extending i ina 
direction north to east, the finger of retrospection will trace 
‘with sensations of pain, and delight, the various scenes of ac- 
tion, in which the aged Llywarch Hen, exiled from his Cam- 
brian throne, lost many a ‘beloved. son ; who there bled: in the 
cause of freedom. ‘This prince of the northern Britons, flou- 
ished in the sixth century, and was extremely active, though 
too often unfortunate, in opposing the encroachments, and | 
repelling the incursions of the eS tinction Saxons, In the 
' “unequal 


i’ 
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unequal contest he lost his’ patrimonial territory; ‘and: the 
- greater number of his four-and-twenty sons. With the sur- 
vivors he fled for refuge southward, and found it under the hos- 
pitable roof of Cynddylan, prince of Powys, who'had his-resi- 
dence near Shrewsbury ; after whose defeat and death, Llywarch, 
worn out with grief, and infirm’ with age, retired into the wilds 
of Powys-land, where, sinking under his reiterated misfortunes, 
he died at the very advanced age of one hundred and fifty 
years. His accumulated griefs, he finely depicts in’ plaintive 
numbers, through numerous elegies he wees nb on the mes 
lancholy occasions*. ee BOTS 
A short excursion from Tish indyaael to Newbridge will | 
amply repay the trouble of the traveller. A bridge of seven 
arches is thrown across the Vyrnwy, about three miles above 
the ford. The waters confined by a large dam, for'the use of 
a mill, form a fine reach; and the overflowing, a pleasing cas- 
cade. The views upwards of small vallies, and hanging woods, 
enlivened by the see of the river, are ima Hed beau- 

tiful. | 
Meirop or MEtvop, is supposed to have derived the name 
from Meudwyfod, a'compound term, implying the habitation of 
an hermit, whence it has been inferred, that it was at some re- 
mote period the residence of some recluse, Lan is frequently 
added to many Welsh words, to'denote they were inclosed 
places: thus gwinlan, a vineyard; corlan, a’ sheepfold ; 
ydlon, a stackyard: so that’ Meudwylan would signify the 
precincts of the hermit. This, with the addition of the Roman 
termination, will make Meudwylanium, and when further Jati- 
nized, Mediolanum, the name it bears in the itinerary, where it 
is placed between Bovium, Bangor; and Rutunium, Rowton. 
It is again noticed in Ptolomy, and the Chorography of the Ra- 
vennas. This cireumstance, and others of a corroborative na- 
ture, 


* See Llywarch Hen’s Poems, translated by Mr. William Owen. Se- 
veral of the places mentioned in the Elegies, Jay in the vicinity of Oswestry, 
and are illustrated by a glossary published im the Cambrian Register toy. 
the year 1795. 
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ture,, have induced most, antiquaries. to fix here the station, 
Mediolanun*;; The Roman antiquity, however, rests upon 
the authority, of an ancient writert, who observes, that, in his 
time, there existed considerable remains of venerable antiquity ; 
and several foundation floors, causeways, &c. have at different 
times been discoyered.. Camden mentions, also, a field, called. 
Erw’r Porth, or the field of the gate, Ww here he.concludes might: 
have anciently stood one of the porter, belonging to the. old 
city J. _Inaddition to this testimony, with.the similarity in the 
name, isthe coincidence of situation... The towns, placed by 
Antoninus on each side of it, are well known; and this he fixes” 
by measure twelve Roman miles ‘from |Rutunium,, and. twenty 
from Bovium. These lines of distance, cross each other, be- 
twixt. Llanfyllin and Mathrafal, which are about three miles» 
asunder; and thus, in a manner, is demonstrated the position 
of Mediolanum. This method of finding a third from two — 
well known places, cannot be deceptive;, where na moun-_ 
tains are interposed, nor flexure of roads intervene., That 
few, if any, vestiges should at present remain, is not surprising, 
when it is considered, how time consumes, the skeletons of 
cities; and buries in oblivion, even ruins themselves, “era 
made, says.sir Richard. Hoare, three repeated visits to the vale of 
Tanad, and explored every field, I thought likely to have 
been occupied by the Romans; but although I found many 
suspicious, names, such as,Cae Castello, the Castlefield, Tre — 
Heén, the old city, &c. &c. yet I found no coins, ne brick, ne 
pottery, no: inscribed. stones, in short no index whatever of a — 
Roman town; it is, however, singular, that a tradition should | 
prevail. amongst the natives of a large old. city having once 
stood in the vale of Tanad, and on the very spot, where from 
the direction of the Via Devana, I should have expected it to. 

rut a . 4 ts meet 


* A station bearing the same denomination, a learned Italian writer de-. 
rives froin medio in the midst of, or between, and lanas brooks or tivulets ; 2 
name descriptive of.the situation of both. : 

t Giraldi Itin. Cambr. Dr. Powel’s Annotation, Lib. IT. c. 4 

+ Britannia, Vol. IL. p. 782. 
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meet the branch: of the southern Watling street; but after 
many ‘minute and tedious researches I could gain no satisfac- 
tory information on this subject.*”’ This isa place of gréat 
ecclesiastical antiquity, The church, which stands in a’ Te- 
markably large: cemetery, comprising nine acres, is dedicated to 
St. Tyssilio, a prince of Powys, who was the strenuous sup= 
porter of ‘the rites of the British churches ‘against the pro- 
truded innovations of Austin, the monk. In former times, 
it belonged to the abbey of Ystrat Marchel in this county’; 
when Meifod is said to have been the arch-deaconry of “all 
Powysland. It is at present the mother church to Gilsfield, 
and Pool; all which in the seventeenth’ year of Henry the se- 
venth, the bishop of St. Asaph had licence, to annex to the 
revenues of his diocese: the vicarage is now appropriated to 
Christ Church ‘college in Oxford. In this church were in- 
_terred the princes, and other great men of Powys; among 
whom are enumerated’ Madoc ap Meredydd ap Bleddyn ap 
Cynfyn, prince of Powys, who died at Winchester, A. D. 1160, 
and was conveyed here for interment. Here also rest the re- 
mains of Gryffyd Maelor, the right noble and spirited lotd of 
Bromfield, whose death happened in 1188. | 

A little to the south-west of Meifod two rivers, both named 
Vyrnwy, which rise in different quarters, after being divergent 
in their course, form’ a junction. A circumstance not uneb- 
served by the topographical author of the Polyolbion, 


# 
/« Forkt Vurnway bringing Tur, and Tanat growing rank 
She plies her towards the Pool—— ” 


Both are large streams, and in many places their waters are 
deep, and of a darksome hue. The land rises on each side 
soon after their union, and on a rising bank of one stood Math- 
rafal, a palace of the sovereigns of Powys, after they had. 
been deprived of their seat at Pengwern. This has been ad- 


duced, 


* Hoare’s Giraldus, Vol, 1. Introduct, p. CIX. 
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duced, as 4 presumptive argumént in favour of the opinion, 
that Mediolanum was situated in the vicinity; it having been 
customary with the British, as well as Saxons, to erect their 
palaces, where formerly had subsisted Roman stations®. 
The name of this royal residence is at present preserved ; 
ina solitary farm house; and the site is clearly traceable ‘ 
near it, The ancient castle, from ruined foundations and out- ; 
works, yet remaining, apparently occupied a space of about 
two acres. One side was well guarded naturally, by the decli- 
vous side of the eminence overhanging the river ; the other three 


were fortified by a deep foss, and lofty eallgins constructed of . - 


loose stones, mixed with earth. In one corner of the area is a 

high exploratory mount, on which was probably a castelet, or 
watch tower; it having a cohimanding view both up and down | 
the vale.: . , , . 

On this place heing deserted by the Powysian princes, the’ 
castle was possessed by Robert de Vepond, a potent baron in 
the reign of King John; and Powel: states, it was rebuilt by’ 
that nobleman, It is; however, more probable, that he only : | 
restored the old structure, or more strongly fortified it, by the 
erection of additional works. In the year 1112, it was besieged 
by Llewelyn ap Jorwerth; but the English monarch arriving 
with a numerous army to its relief, the Welsh prince was com- 
pelied to raise the siege ; and after that event the fortress was 
demolished. | 3 | 3 

Some entrenchments and other works are found in the vici- | 
nity that evidently had respect to the castle of Mathrafal. 


LLANFAIR, 9° © 


Or Llanvair, is a small neat market town, pleasantly situated 

-on the rising ridge of a very declivous hill, near the banks of 

the widerflowing Virnwy. This river, it has been previously 
" observed, 
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observed, abounds witha quantity, and variety of fish. These 
finny tribes, not only add life to its waters, but afford a pleas- 
ing, and profitable amusement to the inhabitants of the town, 
and neighbourhood,. who are peculiarly dextrous in the use of 
the harpoon, or spear. There are two kinds of instruments,:in- 
cluded under this appellation, sometimes distinguished, as the 
single, and double spear. The first kind’ consists of a narrow 


piece of steel, about one foot in length, armed with a barb at 


the extremity. This is placed in a short handle, having a! line 
attached to the end, for the purpose, after it is darted, of drawing — 
it back to the spearman. The second sort has a longer handle, 
measuring from six to eight feet; to. which is affixed, at the 
lower extremity, three broad flat’ pieces of well-tempered 


steel, parallel to each other, and united by a ferrel on the 


end of the staff; similar, to the broad forks, made use of by 


gardeners in the,vicinity of London, for getting up their crops © 


of potatoes, with the addition of barbs at the ends: and not 
unlike the trident, which the poets have placed, as a sceptre, in 
the hands of the fabled monarch of the ocean. Provided with 


_ these, and other apparatus, the fishermen repair to the stations, 


at the different deep places in the bed of the river, into which 
the fish are decoyed by coming up towards the springs, during 
a flush of water ; and when it subsides, they are left behind, for _ 


“want of a sufficient depth, to carry them over the different . 


e 


shoals, and ledges of rock. Those, provincially called pools, - 
are deep excavations formed by the violence of the mountain 
torrents. And entrapped i in them they fall an easy prey to their 
weary pursuers. The spearmen stand upon the broad flat 
stones, or ledges, by the sides of these pools, and strike at the 


- fish, if large with the single spear; but if smaller in size, with 


the double one; and in either case they generally bring the 
fish to shore. It is highly diverting to a by-stander, to ob- 
serve with what dexterity, they perform these piscatory ma- 


noeuvres. Nor is the sport. confined to day-light : sometimes 


the fish, particularly salmon, are pursued in the night by 
what is often an animating diversion, the spearmen being di- 


rected 
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‘rected to the objects by means of torches, or lighted whisps of 
straw. | In this nocturnal chase the fish are supposed to mis- 
take the artificial light, for the emanations from the two great. 
luminaries, the sun, or moon; they consequently advance to- 
wards’ it and thus are wie evens a the treacherous arts 
of man. - 

About four miles distant from Llanfair, is Castell Caer-eineon, 
said to have been a Roman fortress; few remains of which 
are left; and of those it may be said « etiam periere ruine.’ 
. Three miles further is the peculiarly pleasing village of Brne 
mew, where’ the handsome small church and parsonage, the 
neat appearance of the whited cottages, with the luxuriance of - 
highly cultivated farms, and the decent appearance of all 
descriptions of inhabitants, furnishes the idea of plenty and 
content ; and must bring to the recollection of the gratified be+ 
holder, what has before been stated of the late Arthur Blayney, 
Esq. and’ the beantiful description Goldsmith gives of Auburn, 
which forms the opening to that inimitable poet, the Deserted 
- Village. 


© Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain, 

_ Where health and plenty cheered the labouring swain ; 
‘Where smiling spring its earliest visits paid, : 
And parting Summer’s ling’ring blooms-delay’d. 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please ; 
How often have I loitered o’er thy green, 
Whiere humble happiness endear d each scene !: 
How often have F paus’d on every charm, © 
The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm ; , 
The never-failing brook, thet nsy mill, 
- The decent church, that topt tne neighbouring hill, 
. The hawthorn bush with seats beneath its shade, 
For talking age, and whisp’ring lovers made.” 


The vicinity of Llanfair, on the western side, abounds in an- 
tiquities, ard other curiosities. In the church-yard of Lra- 
NERFIL, a parish, comprising sIx townships, is a well called 
ni Eroul, famous for its satutiferous virtues; and is still 
| 9 attended 
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attended by persons: from distant parts, to: participate of its 
healing powers. ‘The fountain is arched over, anda channel 
formed to convey the waters to the-spot, where thé vetaries 
pay their devotions to the naiad of the stream. On the Drum — 
are three small moors, or pools, vizs Llyn y grinwydden, about 
seventy yards 1 in diameter, is, according to report, unfathomable. 

Llyn hir, is three hundred yards in length, and nearly fifty in 
breadth. The water in the upper part is, so skinned over, as 
it. were, with the buoyant slough, brought down by the floods 

from the adjacent turbaries, that sheep can walk upon it, as 

they would over a quagmire. What it loses at one end it 

‘seems to gain at the other, by the continued action. of the 

waves, when the water is agitated by. violent winds: for on 

the north side, in dry seasons, may be seen a flat stone, in- 

scribed MEt. II. 1430. This lies seven feet from the present 

bank, and probably, at the period of the date pointed out the 

high water mark. Llyn y Bugail is remarkable only. for pros 
ducing quantities of excellent eels. 0 é 

Several others of a similar nature are to be seen in the ad: 
joining parishes. . | 

Various fortified posts, encampments, tumuli, &c.. evince, 
that the surrounding district has been a theatre of Mars. Upon 
Moel ddol wyn in this-parish, is a camp of an oblong form, 
‘about one hundred yards in length, having the entrance to the | 
west, where the ascent is easiest; and on another hill, near the 
village, is Garddan, the diminutive of Garth, a small inclosed 
fort. This is of a circular shape, comprising an area about se-_ 
venty feet in diameter. ‘It is supposed these were British — 
posts, and it is observable, that the entrances into both these 
strong holds, is broad and left open on the most accessible sides 
of the forts; being probabl y so contrived to give admission for 
the scythed sip anciently used 1 in warfare by our remote 
ancestors. ate . 

Near Llanerfyl isa very, old mansion house, called Neuadd 
Wen; which appears to have been’erected upon the site of one. 
still more ancient; for tradition states its former appellation 
was hive Wan, 2 spacious palace : and the present name, | 
fos : 3K given 

ae 
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given to the new structure, This was the residence of Mere- 


“ @ydd ap Cynan, brother of Gryffydd ap Cynan, prince of 


North Wales; and who was employed in the service of the 
sovereigns of Powys, and whose title was lord of Rhiwhiri- 
eth, Coed talog, and Neuadd wen. 

- One miles and a half from Llanerfyl is the bees inn on the 
road’ betwéen Lianfair, and Mallwyd; and miserable to an 
English traveller, is the accommodation it affords. The 


house receives the appellation of Can, or Canon office. This 


7 


name it probably takes from some religious institution, te 
which had been annexed the jurisdiction of this part of the 
country ; and a stone, that till lately stood by the side of the 
road, on which was a cross fleury, favours the conjecture. A 
most noted tumulus, seventy yards in circumference, is in an 
adjoming field. Garrusersro, a small village, situated between 
the river Twrch and Banwy, has its church dedicated to Ty- 
decho, one of the sons of Amwn Ddu, a saint, who lived at 
the close of the fifth, and commencement “7 sixth century. 
He was the cousin of Cadvan, and with him cé-emigrated from 
Armorica to Britain. A well, adjoining the church, called 
Ffynnon Dydecho, is so constructed as to form a cold bath; and 


-some efficacy is attributed to its waters in the cure of rheu- 


matic affections. — 

Near this village, while the bridge was erecting, for carry- 
ing a new road over the river, a large stone chest Was found ; 
but antiquarian curiosity soon robbed it of the contents. -In 
this, and the adjoining parishes of Lanerfyl, and Llangadfan, 
are several large Carneddau, from thirty to sixty yards in cir- 
cumference, exclusive of a greater number of smaller ones. 
These, which have by some been supposed the sites of mili- 
tary beacons, or hillocks of defence, are evidently sepulturat 
monuments, as.is apparent, from such as have been opened. 
Near Pont y llogel are two carneddau of different dimensions, — 


the largest full sixty feet in diameter ; and in the centre about 
seven feet deep. The stones composing the carn were carried 


off some years ago to serve, with other materials, for building 
ae wall, surrounding Llwydiarth ip In digging, the work. 


men 
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men discovered a stone chest, placed in the middle of the 
heap, and covered with a large stone, for a lid; which they 
found it difficult to remove; when one end of it was opened, 
they espied a vessel, which, supposing it filled with treasure, 


led them to struggle hard to gain prior possession; but the | 


victor, to his great disappointment, found the contents to be 
nothing more than a few ashes, mixed with small pieces of 
burnt bones. Besides this urn; the cistvaen, or chest, included 
two skeletons, the head of the one béing placed near the feet 
of the other. From this, and other instances, where such 
monuments have been subject to research, the stone chests 
or coffins are centrically deposited, where the ‘carn appears 


most protuberant, A circular range of stones are genes. — 
~ rally pitched an end, round the outside of the heap, and the 


stones contained within, are piled loosely-in circles about the 
tomb; while the interstices are filled up with lesser stones. 
Some carns have an additional covering of earth, such as those 
at Nant y brah, and Ty-gwyn in the parish of Llanerfyi; 
others again are conical, approaching nearer to what have 
been strictly denominated tumuli, similar to the one on the 
summit of Bwlch y fadwen. The stones of which most of 
these Carneddau are composed, bear evident marks of ignition, - 
and nodules of quartz are found frequently among them, ren- 
dered brittle, by the action of fire, and in some cases friable. 
Within ten, twenty, or fifty yards of each carn, it was the cus- 
tom to place a very large stone in an upright position, as a 
kind of a directing mark to the object. Suchvas are devoid of 
this concomitant index, it may be supposed, have been de- 
prived of them, since their first erection, by persons who have 
converted them to other purposes. 

With respect to the origin, and use of these monuments, mtrch 
conjectural criticism has been uselessly applied. That they 
were hillocks artificially raised for defence, or for the setting 
up of-military beacons, will by no means satisfactorily account 
for their application. For if they were ever thus appropriated, 
they could only have been occasionally so; since the level 


area on their summits is exceedingly small, and the ground, ‘ 
3K2 where 4 . 
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where many of them are situated, very low; $0 that.in either. 


~ ease they could have been of little utility. Both Carneddau 


and Tumuliare evidently of a sepulchral nature, and as funeral 
monuments denote the places of interment of ancient chieftains, 
and their immediate dependents. The graves, or carns “ of 


_the commonalty are found on the hills; where there is.a de- 


clivity, a small hollow is to be seen, and the earth: heaped be- 
low, like a small hillock of an oblong form... When these are 


opened a stratum of ashes, blackish, or red burnt earth is discos 


vered. These hollows are to be seen in great numbers, on a 


hill called Pencoed, in. Llangadyan. The vulgar tradition is; _ 


that they are saw-pits, and that the timber employed in con- 


digging in some of the hollows, I immediately found, by the 


‘native hard gravelly soil, that they had never been: deep 


enough for that purpose. I then imagined, that the right 
name of the hill was Pencad, or the hill of battle,-that all those 
hollows were graves, and that their manner of burial was this: 


The dead body was. laid on the bare sward, plaistered over 


‘structing the church, formerly grew in the vicinity. But, on 


with clay, and) covered with dry turf; a fire was then made | 


over it with furze, wood, &c. until the corps was reduced to 
ashes, or so, that the flesh was consumed, and the bones nearly 
burnt. Then the charcoal and ashes were covered with earth} 
and sometimes stones were laid upon it. The earns, in ge- 
neral, bear evident marks of fire: the heat had been so vehe- 


great measure vitrified. What Briton but’ must smile, when 
he hears wrong-headed English writers. insisting, that these 


tumuli, ¢arns, and huge stone monuments, must have been the 


fabrication either of the Romans, or of their own roving: an- 
cestors, the Saxons, or Danes! Were the Saxons, or Danes, 
ever possessed of those parts of Wales, where such monu- 


ment in a small one, that I opened, that the stones were in a- 


ments are so numerous? What a ridiculous contest has been 


about-a certain barrow, whether it was raised over a Roman 
general, or a Saxon depredator?. But, if they had supposed it to 
have been raised a thousand years before saa Roman, or Saxon 


tail 
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invader ever arrived: here, : ney would have been more happy 
in their conjecture*.” 

Returning through ” adie 6y a ‘pleading, sbdet billy 
road, the traveller reaches, at the distance of eight, miles, the 
interesting vicinity of Welsh. Pool. To the north, appear con- 


spicuous, the chain of mountains, already briefly mentioned, . 


denominated the Freidden hills. The high Imear ridge of 
which rocky mass, is’ divided into three peaks; distinguished 
by different. names, ' viz. ‘Craig y Freidden, Cefn Caste ll, and 
Moel y Golfa. On the latter, the highest and most conical 
in shape, a. lofty and handsome obelisk was erected some 
years ago, in commemoration of the victories obtained over 


the naval power of France, by the prowess.of Lord Rodney 3 
-particularly the defeat of the powerful fleet in the West In- 


dies, under the command of Count de Grasse: and the valour 
of Britons on the ever-memorable twelfth of April, 1781, are-re- 
corded on the pedestal of this noble column. — It was raised at 
the expence of a few neighbouring families, who handsomely 


and liberally came forward with their subscriptions on the oc- 


casion. ‘The bases of these hills are finely skirted with wood ; 
while the rocky sides present a most precipitous, and tremen- 
dous looking escarpment. On a small plain, to the left, called 
Crow-green, Belin mount, a large isolated rock, starts up remote 
from its congenerate hills, appearing like an advanced, or piquet 


guard, to bar the approach of hostile, or unhallowed steps, 


For within sight of this vast ridge of mountains, GwaLCHMAI, 
the son of Meilyr, one of the most celebrated pvets of the twelfth 
century, composed an inimitable poem. | His genius was 
equally formed for poetry and war. After being under arms 
the whole night, charmed with the approach of day, and the 
“beauty of the surrounding g prospect, the melody of birds, and the 
murmurs of the waters, he forgets all care, and, despising the 
oe of the neighbouring foe, thus bursts out into the ode called 

pies K 3 rene Gorhofied 


ie! ¥ Statistical account of the ek al of Llanerfyl, Llangadvan, and Garth- 
beibio, i in Montgomeryshire, published in the Cambrian Register, for the year 
M 96. | 
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Gorhoffed Gwalchmai, or ‘the favourite of Croacieennpr bes 


ginning, 
« Mochddwgrepws — veal tist 


Maws, Cen”? 

Rise, orb of Day ! the eastern gates unfold, _ 
And shew thy crimson mantle fring’d with gold. 
Contending birds sweet sing on every spray ; 

The skies are bright ; arise, thon orb of Day! 
I, Gwalchmai, call; in song, in war renown’d 
Who, lion-like, confusion spread around. 
The live-long night, the hero and the bard 
Near Freiddin’s rocks have kept a constant guard ; 
Where cool transparent streams in murmurs glide, — 
And springing grass adorn the mountain’s side ; _ 
Where snow-white sea-mews in the current play, _ 
Spread their * gay plumes, and frolig through the day. 
R, W*, 


Among the sneha scenery_in the vicinity of Welsh Pool, 
where the country is charmingly broken into gentle risings 
well clothed with wood, is the village with its small neat church, 
of GitsrreLp. Inthis parish was situated the abbey of Ystrar 
Marcuett, or Strata. Marcella, frequently in ancient déeds) 
denominated, Alba domus de Marceila Vallis Crucis, or Pola, 
from its contiguity to that place. This house was founded for 
monks of the Cistercian order, about A. D. 1170: and the foun- 
der, appears from Tannerf, to have been Owen Cyfeiliog, 
prince of Powys. Certainly the institution must have been in 
existence soon after that period; for, by a charter, not found in 
the Monasticon, but in the possession of the late Mr. Pennant, 
itis evidently mentioned under the name of Stradmarchel; and 
its situation in that instrument, circuitously described. Gwen- 
wynwyn, son of the above named prince, made a donation to 
God, the glorious virgin his mother, and the monks of. Strath- 

marchel, 


/ 


* This-small specimen of the delightful poem, is at once a convincing 
proof of the spirited manner of the original ; ; and the poetical talents of the _ 
translator, Mr, Williams, | ; 

t Notitia Monastica, 716. ; | Ae i 
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marchel, to procure rest for his soul, by a free and perpetual 
eleemosynary grant, all the pasturage in the district of Cyfeis 
liog. The author of the Notitia, from some obscure documents, 
was led to conjecture, that Madoc ap Gryffydd Maelor re- 
founded this iopnater DS but it seems, from Dugdale, that 
prince only made a bequest of a tract of land for the purpose of 
founding a cell, to accommodate a further number of religious 
recluse. One of the petitioners, on the occasion was Philip, 
abbot of Strathmarchel; which is a corroborating brea. of the. 
early foundation of the institution. | 

At the commencement of his reign, Edward the third, with 
that policy, which evinced the discernment of his mind, com- 
manded the Welsh monks to be removed, and distributed in 
different English abbies; while their seats were, at the same 
time, filled by monks from the latter. In ‘addition to this ex- 
change, the monastery was placed under regimen, being made 
subject to that of Buildwas in the county of Salop. The an- 
nual revenues at the dissolution, according to Dugdale, amounted 
to 641. 14s. 2d; and.to Speed 731. 7s, 3d. 

-Burrinreon, the Butdigingtune of the Saxon chronicle, is 
remarkable, for having been the scene of a most samguinary 
contest, between the two opposing parties, upon whom the 
Welsh, when neither hostilely interfered, looked upon with ap- 
parent indifference, though with a jealous eye, as marauding 
intruders, The Danes, amused with a depredatory warfare in 
the north of France, had not for some time visited Britain. 
But again A. D. 894, having relanded with reinforcements, 
under their leader Hesten, or Hasten, they traversed the king- 
dom from east to west. Finding Alfred, who had ascended the 
English throne, was in pursuit of them with a powerful army, 
they hastily decamped from the west of England; and took a 
course towards Wales. So quickly, however, were they. (pur- 
sued by the Saxons, that the generals of Alfred overtook them 
at this village; where they made a desperate stand. But so 
closely were they blockaded in their entrenched camp, that 
these pagans were compelled to eat their horses, for, want of 
; other subsistence ; and after attempting, to cut their way through 
3K3 the 
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the enemy’ s camp, were ‘repubka with i slaughiigs) on 


| escaping to relate the disaster*, | als 


« Hastings, (having obtained shiping ;) sailed dani} os 
the Thames into the heart/of the king’s dominions.’ By this 
intrepid measure, he had often scattered terror through France, 
and enriched himself with booty. From the ‘Thames he then 
marauded to’ the Severn. But his presence roused to their 


duty the military commanders of every district, which. he tra- 


versed. Ethered, the governor of Mercia, two other alder- 
men, and the King’s thanes,.who were residing in the strong 


holds, which he had erected, summoned the people from the 


east of Pedridan,'the west of Selwood, and the east and north 
of the Thames, to the west of the Severn, with some portion 
of North Welsh. The willing citizens united to protect their 


families and their property, pursued the bold invaders to But: 


tington, on the Severn, and besieged them in their fortress. 
Surrounded by the hostility of the country, and without ship- 
ping, they were obliged to submit to the blockade. They 


_ were lodged on both banks of the Severn, and they remained 


confined to their post for several: weeks, enduring every extre- 
mity of distress. A great part of their horses were destroyed 
for their subsistence, and many perished by famine. | 
«The success with which the generals of Alfred, and their 
hasty levies; compelled such a spirit as that. of Hastings, to 
submit to a ‘calamitous confinement, announces highly the 


energy and wisdom of the regulations by which Alfred had . 


provided for the defence’ of his people. Roused by their suf 
ferings to furious action, the northern men made at last.a despe- 


‘rate attempt to burst from their prison. They threw them- 
_ selves upon the Anglo-Saxons, who occupied the eastern part 


of the blockade, and. after an ardent conflict, in which several 


royal thanes perished, they achieved their estape. They who 


survived the consumption of the battle, went directly forward 
to Essex, and reached their entrenchments, and the ships they 


had abandoned, without further molestationt.”” | 
| ; WELSH 
+ Saxon Chronicle, 94, 95. \ 
ft Tumer’ s Hist, ‘of the i as Vol. a. 'pe 27: 
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‘WELSH POOL, 


:So denominated, to distinguish it from a town of the same 
name in Dorsetshire. Camden observes, the ancient name of 
this place, * Tralhwn, that is the town by the lake, whence the 
English call it Welsh Pool; which etymology is agreeable 
enough with the situation of the place, otherwise he might 
have been induced to suspect, that the term Tralhwn might be 
the name of some place, near this pool, prior to the town having 
been built; and that from such locality its appellation was de- 
rived. <* For in some parts of Wales it is a common appella- © 
tive, for such soft places on the roads; or’ elsewhere, as tra- 
vellers may be apt to sink. into ; as I have observed particularly 
in the mountains of Glamorganshire. And, that a great deal 
of the ground near this place is such, is also very well known! 
As for the etymon of the appellative Tralhwn, I suppose ‘it 
only an abbreviation of Traeth-lyn, ine. a quagmire*. Perhaps’ — 
it might as feasibly been deduced from Traeth, a tract, and 
Uwyn, a grove, that is, a well wooded tract, in contradistinction - 
to the surrounding hills, unclothed with similar sylvan beauty. 

The place, however, without. any elaborately-strained ety- 
mology, probably derived its present distinctive appellation 
from a deep pool, formerly on the waste, but now within the 
inclosure of Powys park, denominated, from the dark appear- 
ance of its waters, Llyndy pool. In those ages of ignorance, 
when the more wonderful a story appeared, the more palatable 
it became, and the nearer it approximated to impossible, the 
easier it was propagated ; this pool was considered unfathom- 
able, or as it is termed by the vulgar, without a bottom. Divers 
attempts. have at times been made to ascertain: the actual 
depth; but it is generally supposed, from the variations in the 
different results, that an intercommunication subsists between’ 
the waters of the Severn, and the pool: at least, if not: con- 
stantly, at certain times. The deduction, drawn from the col- 
lective experiments is, that the average depth is nearly zhrce 


hundred feet. 
eh | Though 
* Britannia, Gibson’s, Edit. p 781. . 
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Though by no means singular, yet it is deeply to be la- 
mented, to find what different, and often contradictory ac- 
counts, travellers give, not only of places in foreign climes; 
but also of those within the narrow limits of this sea-girt isle 
where, from the confined nature of the country, and the faci- 


lity of obtaining knowledge, such accounts may so easily be 


investigated, and their accuracy, or inaccuracy, quickly ascer- 
tained. This is represented | by the Bathonian pedestrian, as 
one that * holds | out nothing. to detain the traveller: it is an ill 


built straggling town, remarkable only, for being the store- 
house of the flannels, manufactured in the upper counties, — 


which are brought down here, and disposed of to the whole- 

sale dealers, who frequent the place*.’ | : 
Leland, who wrote centuries before, describes it as very dift 

ferent in histime. “ Walsche Poole, five miles from Mont- 


gomery, the best market of Powisland.}” Mr. Pennant ob- | | 


serves, ‘ Welsh Pool, a good town, is seated in the bottom, not 
far from the castle.’ In fact it is a large populous town, partly 
standing in the bottom, that extends to the river, and partly 
ascending a low hill towards Powys park. It consists of one 
long, wide, and spacious street, with another crossing it, at right 
angles, and several. other collateral ones of lesser breadth. 
The. uniformity and cleanliness of these, together with the 
houses, being for the most part well built of brick, give it ra- 
ther an inviting appearance. Indeed it assumes the appearance 


of a town east of the Severn ; and both the manners and lan- - 


guage of the persons resident here, are so completely English, 
as to corroborate the first idea, formed on entering the town: 
the Welsh being spoken here by few, except such as com 


down from the country, to transact business. An air Silage 


fulness, urbanity, and opuleuce, pervade this place, ing to 
the intercommunication with the more polished, parts of the 
kingdom; and the trade in flannels ; quantities of which are 
manufactured here, and still greater quantities brought from 


the hill countries; where they are madetby the little farmers, 


* Warner’s Walk through Wales, in August 1797, he 
+ Itinerary, Vol. Vil, p. 16, 
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with home-spun yarn, of wool, the produce of their native 
sheep; which are bought up by dealers from Liverpool and 
Shrewsbury. This being the principal mart for the article, a 
market is held once a fortnight for the sole purpose of ex- 
posing it to sale. Some webs, used for army clothing, manu- 
factured in the adjoining county of Merioneth, also, by es 
route find a way to a ready market. 

The church, though in the polated style, is soeaccnils 4 a 
structure of no great antiquity ; nor i is it remarkable for any 
collective, or particular elegance. It stands singularly at the 
bottom of the hill, and is so low, that the ground of the cemetery 
almost equals the height of the building: a circumstance, 
arising, partly from natural situation, and partly from the ac- 
cumulated soil of sepultural accretion. Among its sacramental 
or naments, and sacristal utensils, is a chalice of pure gold, 
brought from Guinea, on the coast of Africa; contaming by 
measure a wine quart, and intrinsically eaticd at about one 
hundred and seventy pounds. The account generally given 
to strangers, by the sexton in waiting, is, that it was the gift of . 
a transported felon, who having been successful abroad, on his 
return, presented this, as a peace offering, in grateful remem- 
brance of the mercy he had, under Providence, received. But 
such an idle story is at once refuted by the inscription it bears, 
which places the relation in its just light ; informing the classic 
reader, it was the donation of Thomas Davies, some time g0- 
vernor-general of the English colonies on the western coast _ 
of Africa, in consideration of his life having been preserved’, 
during his residence in that unhealthy clime, under many dif- 
ficulties, and dangers. This, under such pious impression, he 
rena the church of Pool; and addsa strong imprecation. 
against any person, who should ever alienate the sacred vessel 
from the pious uses, for which it was originally designed. | 

|  Tromas Davies Anglorum in Africe plaga 
Occidentalis procurator generalis 
Ob vitam multifaria Der misericordia ibidem conservatam. 
Calicem hunc e purissimo auro Guineano conflatum 


LX) VILL. minis Valentem, Der honori et ecclesix 
de 
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de Welsh Povl ministerio, perpetuo’ sacrum voluit. Siete) Stay 
_ A quo usu S. S, si quis facinorosuseundem calicem 
in ‘posterum alienaret (quod avertat Devs) Dex vindicis a ee te 
Supremo tribunali penas luat. ce ae 

Cal, sa IX. MDLXI1. — 


The county hall, lately erected in the centre of the principal 
street is among the number of recent improvements made in 
this town, and neighbourhood ; which is at once an ornament 
to the place, and a standing proof of the spirited liberality of 
the county : for it, was built at the expence of a few gentle- 
‘men with the express purpose of easing the county-rate, pre- 
viously sufficiently burthened with necessary levies. The 
structure, presenting an elegant front with a colonade and pilas- 
ters of. stone, consists of upper apartments, for the administra- 
tion of justice; and lower ones, for the accommodation of 
trade. Beneath is a ‘spacious place appropriated ‘as a corn 
market ; a separate space, for the sale of miscellaneous articles ; 
-and an ample court, for holding the assizes, or great sessions. 
On the second floor is the county hall-room, for conyening 
public meetings; measuring 64 feet in length, by 253 iy breadth, 
and 18 feet high. A handsome room pints is fitted up for 
the use of the grand jury. — eee, 

Pool, as a town, enjoyed numerous as under the aus- 
pices of the owner of the adjacent domain of Powys castle: 
and by one of its princes early incorporated ; but the present 
charter was granted in. the time of Charles the agecond 5 by. 
virtue of which, it is governed by two bailiffs, a high steward, 
town-clerk, two sel jeants at mace, &e. &e. From the returns 
made to parliament, the number of housés : appears. to ) be 530; 
and the population 2872. But this enumeration includes the 
adjoining hamlets. The Severn becomes: ‘navigable a little - 
below the town, at what is called the Pool- stake; anda branch 
of the Ellesmere canal, runing near, be to facilitate car- 
riage by a water conveyance. Pte eRe a 

Powys Castir. This venerable are situated in a watt 

wooded park: -about a mile. from Pool, on n the rahe of the road e 
ve ‘ 3 io 
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presented as in the act of dictating to his secretary the nature 
of his instructions. This singular character was sent by his 
master, James the second, to endeavour to obtain a pardon, 
for the three realms, under his sovereignty, on account of their 
long lapse to heresy 3 and, if possible, procure a reconciliation, 
by means of the Holy see, between the two dissevered churchés. 
‘The pope well convinced of the folly of such an attempt, 
under the then eXisting circumstances, it is said, never could 
give an audience to the English ambassador, without being 
seized with a fit of coughing: which invariably interrupted the 
subject of consultation. - Wearied with delay, the Envoy took 
_umbrage} and in the warmth of zeal for his master’s cause, 
threatened, if not speedily granted a satisfactory answer, he 
would pack up his credentials, and leave Rome. His holiness, 
with that sang froid, best understood, and most easily adopted, 
by deep politicians, replied, that, if such were his determined 
resolution, so hastily, and perhaps unadvisedly formed, he 
would, with the most cordial affection, recomitiend him < to 
travel early in the morning, and to rest at noon, least by over 
fatigue, and the effects of heat, he should endanger his health*.” 
Thus ended the catholic mission from the crown of England! !! 
A narrow gallery, leading to the sleeping rooms, is hung round 
_ with family portraits, most of which appear indifferently exe- 
cuted, and less interesting in point of public character. On 
one of the ceilings is displayed much pictorial flattery, to the 
_ female part of the family; in the representation of three 
daughters of William, second marquis of Powys, One is de- 
picted as truth; lady Throgmorton appears as charity; lady 
Mary as Minerva; and Justice is seen driving away envy, ma- 
lice, and other vices. Few ladies have made so conspicuous 
a figure as lady Mary. She was engaged deeply in. the Mis- 
sisippi scheme, and dreamt of millions; aimed at being ro ‘al 


consort to the late pretender; failed in her plans; and, with , 
| another 


_  * A very copious and interesting account: of this rHicplona business is 
given Key Misson, Vol. ITT. p. 176, &e, a 
9 ty 
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another noble adventurer, retired to Spain, in search of gold 
in the deceptive mines of the Asturias. 


‘¢ The crown of Poland, venal twice an age, 
To just three millions stinted modest gage * : 
But nobler scenes Maria’s dreams unfold ; 
Hereditary realms, and worlds of gold. 
Congenial souls! whose life once av’rice joins, 

And one fate buries in th’ Asturian mines.” 


_ In adetached building, more modern than the castle, is a 

collection of 60 or 70 pictures. Some of these are by the first 
masters; as Poussin, Claude, Bassano, Vleiger, Canaletti, Cuyp, 
&c. The virgin and child by Carlo Dolce ; three owls by Ru- 
bens, and an ancient painting in fresco, from the ruined city of 
Pompeii. The portrait of the late lord Clive, by Dance. In 
an adjoining: closet is the model of an elephant, covered with 

a coat of mail, with two Indians upon its back; brought from 
India by the late lord Clive. 

The hanging gardens, composed of terrace upon® iettace; 
are ascended by flights of steps cut out of the solid rock; the 
clipped shrubs, and the remains of water-works, discover the 
imitations of the: wretched taste displayed at St. Germain’s 
which one of its possessors * had unfortunately too great 
an opportunity of copying. All was lately in the style of the 

last century, and the description of Timon’s villa was here 
realized: , | 


Lo, what huge heaps of littleness around ! 
The whole 2 laboured quarry above ground ; 
Two cupids squirt before: a lake behind, 


att) A, Improves the keenness of the northern wind, 
a ee 
a His gardens next your admiration call, 


yt eed * aig On every side you look, behold the wall? 
is aie ; rs, | ‘ : . No 


¥ This ob aNbvtituled dike of Powys, thé honour having been a post-ab- 
dication Cresta: The nobleman followed the fortunes of his royal master, 
- James the ‘second, and died at St. Germain’s sin 1696, 
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No pleasing intricacies intervene, 
_ No artful wildness to perplex the scene ; 
Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half'the platform Just reflects the other.” 
vag . . “Pore. 


Some few of these fanciful ornaments have, however, been 
lately removed, ‘and some attempts made to modernize the 
gardens as well as the house.” ; 3 

The park is formed of spacious and verdant lawns, with 
swelling hills, well clothed with ‘wood. The venerable oak, 
wide-spreading beech and ornamental chesnut, diversify the 
views in rich variety; and highly contribute to render Powys 
Park an enviable place to the lovers of forest scenery. It is, 
however, to be regretted, that this venerable castle is going 
fast to decay. The buildings are ina state of dilapidation; 
the gardens and grounds are neglected, and the pride and or- 
nament of the park is being removed, for the sake of the tim- 
ber. What the hand of time is doing for the one, the hand 
of avarice is doing for the other; so that at no very distant 
; period, the beauty and magnificence of Powys will be no more 3 
and some poor drivelling boy will have to shew the passing 
traveller, the spot where Cadwgan lived, and Bleddyn’s royal 
_ race. } 
~ Powys castle is sitiaichay connected with a_ Save and im- 
portant portion ‘of the historic, affairs, that occurred in the 
middle ages; and more particularly with those interesting 
events, which occurred in the warfare on the borders, denomi- 
nated the marches of Wales.. : 

The first notice, which history takell of this place, is about 
the year 1109, when Cadwgan ap Bleddyn ap Cynfyn sought 
an asylum at Trallyn, now Pool, after having reduced the 
country to some kind of settlement ; and restored the courts of 
judicature, in which he sate in person to administer justice. 
Here he began to erect a castle, and intended to make this the 
constant seat of his future residence. But having been treach- 
erously murdered’ by his. bis tai is hae the building was 

os ma eee 
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lef unfinished.* It appears, that it was continued by Gwynwy- 

nwyn, who succeeded his father Owen Cyveilioc, i in the govern- 
ment of this part of Powys-land; for in the year 1191, in con- 
sequence of various depredations having been committed by 
the Welsh on the inhabitants of the Marches, Hubert Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in the absence of his sovereign, Richard 
the first, who was engaged in a crusade to the Holy Land, came 
with a power ful army and besieged this fortress. He met with 
a most vigorous resistance, nor did the garrison surrender, till 
they found the walls had been sapped by a company of miners; 
and not even then, till they had obtained the most honourable 
terms of capitulation. 

The military Archbishop} refortified the place, and arian 
left in it a strong garrison returned to England. But Gwy- 
nwywyn, feeling the loss of his principal strong hold, deter- 
mined to make use of every energy for its recovery. His 
efforts proved successful. He laid siege to it, and shortly it 

was delivered up to him upon the same terms, which his own 
men had previously received at the hands of the English com- 
mander.{ At this time it received the iss of Guwyn- 
wynwyn’s castle at the Pool. 

The Prince of Powys, however, disgusted with the preceed- 
ings of the prince of Gwynedd, was induced to go over to the 
English side, and consented to become a vassal to king John, and. 
hold his territory in capite of the crown. His son and succes- 

3L sor 


; 
* Wynne’s Hist. of Wales p. 137. . 
t+ The first offices of the state, during the papal ages, were usually filled by 
churchmen; ahd an ecclesiastic at the head of an army, or a division of 
ait, ‘was so ordinary a circumstance, as to excite no surprise, nor even 
produce the most distant idea of the gross impropriety. On Richard’s 
determination to join the Crusaders in person, for the recovery of the Holy-, 
Land, he invested Herbert with regal power, as his lord lieutenant in the in- 
trim, And having accepted such atrust, and been endued with such a power, 
personating the King, the Archbishop mecren at the head of the army for the 
the defence « of the realm. 
: Hovedouand § Stowe say this event sighs in the year 4197. 
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sor Gryffydd ascended the throne of Powys: under: the! morti- 
fying circumstance of doing homage and service t to the English 
monarch ; by which he was bound to aid and assist in the 
hostile attempts for the subjugation of his country. Tneensed 
at the Prince’s unnatural conduct, Llewelyn ap Jorwerth took, 
and dismantled this fortress in. the year 1233; which then, 
from the colour of the stone, was denominated Castell coch, Ors 
the Red castle, in Powy sland Not satisfied with that proceed- 
ing, he gained possession of the lower Powys, banished its 
prince, as a previously acknowledged chieftain, and at the 
same time accepted the sub smission of another, Gryffydd ap 
Madoc, the titular prince of Upper Powys, and lord of Dinas © 
Bran. The grandson of Gwynwynwyn, Owen ap Gryffydd, 
still under English, protection, remained in. possession of the 
place. But on his demise, leaving one daughter only to repre- 
sent his right, her title to the inheritance was disputed. Hawys 
Gadern, or Hawys the hardy, had four uncles, who conspired to 
alienate her birthright, and deprive her of the privileges, arismg — 
from. descendible patrimony, by disputing the validity of her 
title. to her father’s territory ; alleging in their hehalf, the in« 
capability of any female becoming heiress to a throne. This 
wasa political maxim, which the English monarchs derived 
from. French jurisprudence, and had by their partizans en- 
deavoured to instil into the minds of the Welsh, who came over. 
_ to the stronger party ; so that by thus disseminating the poison 
of opposition, dividing families,. and sowing the seeds of future 
contention, they might by the principle of divide et impera; 
with greater facility obtain the object of their wishes. This 
‘ salique law,, as.it was termed in the Norman. code, was enacted. 
by. Pharamond, king of the Franks; and, as appears from early) 
records, intended to have been enforced by the sovereigns, who, 
derived their authority and their constitutional ideas from those 
sources of tyrannical pr ivation. Henry the first when compiling 
his new code of laws for the amelioration of his subjects and the 
improvement of his jurisprudence, seems to ‘a possessed. a 
strong 
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strong inclination, practically to adopt the exclusive principle, 
or he would never have sanctioned the clause, Qui hoc fecerit 
secundum legem satlicam, moriatur ! ! &e.* The maxim from 
the above circumstance seems not to have been abandoned, 

though the circumstances’of the times forbade its adoption. It 
was a heir-loom from Edward the first to his imbecile son, 
Edward the second, who was ill calculated to enforce what his — 
political father had been unable to execute. Under such circum> 
Stances, however, Hawys acted a very prudent part. She made 
the reigning monarch her friend;/who in consideration of the 
losses, and disappointments. she had sustained, procured for 
her a ‘noble connection, She was married to John de Charlton, 
whom the King had not‘only dignified, but appointed-to a place 
at court of great honour and emolument, under the title of baron 
Powys and Valectus Dommi Regis. In their posterity both the © 
barony and estates continued for several generations. The 
barony and title were conveyed to Sir John Grey of Heton in 
Northambetland, by his marriage with Jane, eldest daughter of - 
lord Edward Powys, and who thus possessed it, as a moiety of 
the’ estate. He, inthe very descriptive language of our ancient 
chroniclers, isrepresented as a man of uncommon exertion, as well 
as great descent, being the son of Sir'Thomas Grey of Berwick, 
by Jane daughter of John lord Mowbray. He early obtained a 
high commission in the army, and particularly distinguished 
himself durmg the French war, carried on in the time of Henry — 
the fifth; who for his eminent services conferred on him titles, 

and anid him large grants in that country. Continuing in 

that arduous service, the king further honoured him with the- 
order of the garter. There he remained till with the duke of | 


~ Clarence and other distinguished soldiers, 


« Qui multum fleti ad superos, belloque caduci.” 

he fell a victim to his country, at the unfortunate affair of . 
Baugeé, in the year 1421. “The future possessors of this castle, 
re. Bg Ah ae te | and 

ei , ot 


* Stat. Hen, I, Cap. 89. 
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and its domains, suffered various reverses of fortune, till the 
twenty-ninth year of queen Elizabeth’s reign, when Edward 
Grey, an illegitimate son of Edward Grey de Powys, who had 
inherited, through virtue of a settlement on his mother, con- 
veyed by purchase, the lordship and castle of Powys to sir 
Edward Herbert, second son of that celebrated and able states- 
man, excellent scholar, and eminent soldier, William Herbert — 
earl of Pembroke; the second of his name and title, who 
flourished under four sovereigns, of different aspects, and in the 
most difficult times.* He dying, was buried in the church of 
Pool, and was succeeded in the estates by his son William, who 
‘was made knight of the Bath at the coronation of James the 
first; and, by his son Charles the first, created lord Powys. 
His successor had to witness some of those reverses of fortune, 
to which the former owners of this castle had been so frequently 
subject. Peiroy lord Powys, on the civil war breaking out, 
declared in favour of royalty, fortified his castlet and placed: in 
at_a garrison of which he took the command. But the Parlia- 
mentarian army under General Sir Thomas Myddleton laid 
siege to it, and in October 1644, the fortress was surrendered, 
the noble owner taken prisoner, and the place pillaged. On 
that occasion all his fine estates were confiscated, and accord- 
ing to the general order of the times, he was constrained to 
compound for them; by which means he obtained repossession. 
During the siege, the castle sustained material damage in its 
outer walls, by the battering train of the besiegers.{ This 
damage has long been repaired and the whole fitted up as a noble 
residence. But whether the alterations, that have been made 
at different times, are real improvements isa subject on which 
much difference of opinion has arisen. It is certainly a difficult 
task to modernise an ancient building, under the restriction, that 
the general contour of the whole shall he preserved. The 

situation 


.* Yorke’s Royal Tribes, p, 89.” : 
+ Viz. Henry the eighth, Edward the sixth, Mary, and Elizabeth, 
+ Whitlock’s Memoirs, p. 106, °. | 
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situation of the gardens is not the most favourable. Hanging 
square terraces, shelfabove shelf, but ill-accord with the fine 
swells, exhibited by the opposite lawn; and sash windows in 
the recent fashion, are far from quadrating with the massy bas- 
tions, and antique towers, of the, original building. “ Powys 
castle’ observes a topographical writer of some eminence, when 
describing Montgomeryshire, «stands pre-eminent in this part 
of the country for its fine situation and commanding terrace. 
It is one of those buildings, the character of which requires the 
adoption of Italian architecture, and the old-fashioned style. of 
gardening ; its terraces should be preserved, its balustrades deco-. 
- rated with statues and vases, interwoven with creeping plants 
and evergreens; in short, it should be made a Villa d’ Este in 
miniature.” 


END OF MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 
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"Vurs county, called by the Welsh Metronydd, is the only one 
in Wales, that with the addition of shire still retains its ancient 
appellation, It was so denominated from Meirion the son of 
Tibiawn, and grandson of Cunedda, a noble British chieftain, 
who came to North Wales in the fifth century, for the purpose 
of assisting in rescuing it from the grasp of a set of marauding 
Irish, who for the sake of plunder had nearly overrun the whole 
country. Having succeeded in his enterprise, he obtained a 
large portion of territory as a boon, and gavelled out the pos- 
sessions among his ten sons, and two grandsons, Maelor and 
Meirion. | 

This district appears to have been known to the Romans, and 
was called by them Mervinia. Traces of their footsteps are evi- 
dent in several ancient fortifications, generally acknowledged 
to have been raised by that people; such as Tommen y Bala, 
near Bala town, Caer Gai in the vicinity of Llanuwchllyn; 
Cefn Caer in the parish of Penul, Tommen y Mur near Festeniog 
&c. &c. Numerous coins of different emperors have been 
discovered in a variety of places. Some of Domitian at Caer 
_ gar, and many in a rock near Llanbedr impressed with the - 
names of Philippus, Cesar Victorinus, Posthumus, Tetricius, 
with others bearing the effigies of a female head; the in- 
scription round the exergue, Diva Marianz; on the obverse 
side the figure of a man-having a javelin in his hand, sitting 
between 
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between the wings of a flying eagle; and wisi this inscrip- 
tion, ConsEcRaATIO. In digging at Caer Gai was discovered a 
stone inscribed, : ; 


Hie Jacer Satviranus Bursecavi Fitivs Currrian, 


The Roman road denominated Sarn Helen has been traced 
from the fine camp of Tommen y Mur to Rhyd yr Helen in the 
parish of Festiniog, whence crossing several farms in which it is 
in places very visible, it extends to Dinas Emrys in Caernarvon- 
shire ; and from the direction of its branches, one is conjectured 
to have led to Conovium, and the other to Segontium. There 
can be little doubt entertained, though the fact has not been de- 
monstratively ascertained, that from the above-mentioned forti- 
fication, it extended southward to the station Lovantium, fixed 
by the Annotator of Camden in Cardiganshire ; and a place al- 
lusive to such aroad, called Tal-Sarn, is situated in say upper 
part of that county. 

During the Saxon and Norman dynasties, from its remote si+ 
tuation, little occurs in history respecting this district. Nume- 
rous fortified heights, on which formerly stood castles, or caste- 
lets, and other strongly fortified posts, clearly evince that Me- — 
rionedd, though not inviting from its general aspect, nor de- 
sirable for its fertility, did not escape the general disasters, aris- 
ing from sanguinary warfare. Amidst those unnatural strug- 
gles, which disgrace the annals of Wales, it formed a theatre 
for the display of the mutual hatred, and reciprocal vengeance, 
so often exhibited by the neighbouring Princes, and jealous 
chieftains. ; 

Merionethshire is'‘a maritime county, lying on the Irish sea, 
in which part of the large bay of Cardigan washes it on the 
-west, and formerly beat against it with such violence as to have 
made considerable. encroachments. According to British his- 
tory, a whole cantrey, or hundred, called Cantre’r Gwaelod, 
stretching west. and south-west for twelve miles in length, and 
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about five in breadth, was swallowed up and lost. On thenorth, 
this county partly borders upon that of Caernarvon, it being 
separated from it by an immense ravine, through which the 
river Glas-lyn flows ; anda bridge, already described, unites the 
two. A portion to the north, also is’ divided by an alpine 
ridge, extending from beyond Rag, on the east, to Llyn Elidyr 
on the west. Montgomeryshire lies to the east, and the river 
Dovey severs it from Cardigan on the south. Its length, from 
Beddgelert near Snowdon, to Bwlch y Vedwen, on the confines 
of Montgomeryshire, is forty-three miles; and from Harlech to 
the extreme boundary of Llangollen parish, thirty-eight. 

In point of natural features this differs from most other coun- 
ties of North Wales. It is extremely mountainous ; and though 
the mountains are not so high, as those of the adjacent county 
of Caernarvon; yet many are very lofty; and others of less 
towering height, are from their craggy nature both picturesque 
‘and sublime. Giraldus describes them of extraordinary height, 
terminating in sharp peaks, and standing so close together, and 
separated by such narrow vallies, as to afford an opportunity of 
holding a conversation from mountain to mountain. From this 
circumstance, he pronounces it the roughest and most unplea- 
sant county in the principality. Taste however varies in differ- 
ent, eras and in different persons. How the appearances of a- 
country may strike divers persons it 1s not easy to account for: 
there is hardly any fixed standard, yet established, after all 
that has been written upon the subject. Some form their esti- 
mate by a comparison with their native country; others by a 
calculation of the quantum of produce and _ profit the soil is 
likely to yield. One contrasting it with the gayer scenes of a 
highly cultivated country, will consider the general aspect of 
Merioneth bleak and dreary, only calculated to produce eunui - 
and melancholy ; while another looking with the painter’s or the. 
poet’s eye, will’see an endless diversity, tending to excite the 

“most lively sensations; and fraught with the most captivating - 
charms. Few in the present age will coincide‘in opinion with 
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the learned monk. For if a variety of objects, forming innu- 
ymerable contrasts render, a country delightful, this will be able 
to vie with most; affording, exclusive of the grandeur of its 
maritime views, not only exceeding lofty mountains with in- 
numerable inaccessible crags; but also lower hills, some Jevel : 
plains, and humble vallies, interspersed with woods, lakes, ri- 
vers, rivulets, cataracts, woods, and all the rich assemblage of 
variegated Nature. 

The principal Mounrains of this snive are Cader Idris, ‘lit- 
efi inferior in elevation, to Snowdon; the two Arans, Benilyn, 
and Fowddwy, the two Arrenigs, Moelwyn, and many of less 
consideration. ‘Of the comparative heights of the chief among 
these an account, from actual admeasurement, was furnished 
Mr. Pennant by an ingenious gentleman of Bala; which con- 
fates the vague notion of Cader Idris probably being one of the 
highest mountains in Britain. He states, that the highest peak 
called Pen y Cader is nine hundred and fifty yards higher than 
the green adjacent to the town of Dolgelley ; Aran Fowddwy 
seven hundred and forty above Llyn Tegid; and the loftiest 
Arrenig¢ only twenty less than the Aran. The fall from the 
lake to Dolgelley green, is one hundred and eighty yards, con- 
sequently the actual difference in height between the Cader 
and the Aran, amounts to thirty yards, 

_ The Rivzrs of this county are the Dee, formed by two wigatt 
rivulets, which rise from springs on the side of Aran ben-Llyn, 
and quickly uniting their streams, enter the lake, called by the 
Welsh Llyn tegid, and by the Englith Pimble meer, Thename 
of this river, so celebrated in song, is supposed by some to be 
‘derived from Duw, divine; and by others feom ddu, black, or 
dark ; but the opinion of its being so called, from du. two, al- 
‘lusive to its twofold origin, seems to have an equal claim to re- 
‘spect, if not to preference. A similar etymology is found to 
hold respecting a torrent that falls into the Mawddach, which 
4s so called from itsdouble source. Mr. Pennant, however, was 
not en with ie latter etymon, and urges as an objection, 

that 
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that the river does not receive the appellation, till after it has 
left the lake, which he considers its. legitimate parent. The 
same author denies the dark colour of its waters, and conse- 
quently rejects the opinion of the name being derived from 
Ddu. The fact, however, is established by those, who have 
visited the country, through which it passes, both in rainy and 
dry seasons. Before it has flowed half a mile from Bala. the 
tinge is a deep tan colour, which it retains to a great degree 
through the whole course in. this county. Many of the Welsh 
rivers and streams assume, this hue, owing, evidently, to the 
mosses and peat bogs in which they rise, or over which they 
flow. Rhaiadr Ddu, a cataract in the vicinity of Dolgelleu, re- 
ceives the epithet from the remarkable dusky hue of the water- 
fall. To those fond of the marvellous, the prior conjecture 
will probably appear the most feasible; and for its adoption 
much has, and more might be, advanced. * Deva’s wizard 
stream’ was early the subject of superstition.. The ancient Gauls 
deified fountains, and rivers, and the Britons in the era of Druid- 
ism were certainly addicted to hydromancy. Giraldus, who 
travelled through Wales in the year 1188, is the first who men- 
tions the supposed prophetic quality of the waters of the Dee, a 
circumstance which several of our descriptive poets have plea- 
singly introduced. Drayton calls it 


« A brook that was supposed much ‘business to have seen, 
Which had an ancient bound ’twixt Wales and England beet, 
ane noted was byb both te be an ominous flood.” : 


‘After quitting Llyn tegid, this river flows through the beau- 
tiful vale of Edernion, and passing the small town of Corwen, 
leaves this county, and enters that of Denbigh. j 

‘The Maw, or Mawddach, rises about the centre of the coune 
‘ty, and running due south to Dolgelley, receives the contribu- 
tary Eden; and where, after becoming a, tide estuary, and 
changing its course to the westward, falls into the frish sea at 
Abermaw, Anglicised into Barmouth. 


The 
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The Dovey, or Dyfi, has its origin at the foot of the mountain- 
ous ridge, through which the celebrated pass of Bwich y 
groes forms a communication with the adjacent parts of Mont- 
gomeryshire. Thence taking a southerly direction by Dinas y 
Mowddu, it waters part.of that country as far as Machynlleth ; 
when it re-enters Merionethshire ; and becoming a wide estuary 
delivers its waters to the ocean below Aberdovey. 

The Glaslyn and Dwy’rid conjointly flow to the sea by the - 

Traeth mawr and Traeth bychan. Numerous other rivulets, 
and streams, chiefly supplied by mountain torrents, branch off, 
and fertilize the numerous narrow vallies, through which they 
flow, : | ‘ 
The principal Lakes, are Llyn ¢egid near Bala, and Liyn 
Talyllyn at the -foot of Cader Idris mountain. ‘To these may be 
added Llyn Elider ; Llyn Tecwyn ucha and isa; Llyn y com 
bychan; Llyn arrenig, &c. &e. 

Acricutture.—The soil is various. The mountains consist 
principally of granite, porphyry, and other unstratified rocks 
while the secondary hills are composed of primitive, or mixed 
schistus. The vailies contain schistose clay, and the more level 
parts of the country abound with peat earth, forming bogs and 
turbaries, From such a statement this county cannot be ex- 
pected to rank high in an agricultural point of view.* The 
chief attention therefore of the inhabitants is confined to breed- 
ing, and the dairy. The pastures in the vallies afford susten- 
ance to numerous herds of horned cattle: and the hills, though 
the grass be coarse, are nearly clothed to their summits, fur- 
nishing most extensive sheep walks, and large flocks of sheep 
are seen to depasture their sides, while numerous goats browse 

among 


* Leland * in describing the different comots, represents them as generally 
well wooded, and abounding in corn and pasture. If this were the case, the 
husbandry of this district must have greatly declined since the period, when 
he wrote. | f 


* Itinerary, Vol, V. p. 40. 
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among the adjacent crags. The peat bogs produce turf of aw 
excellent quality, which is the principal fuel of the district. 
Several of the mountains are private property, and the demar- 
cation of the different demesnes is made by dry walls, carried 
in many instances up to their very tops. This appears to’ be 
the case in some instances, where from the nature of the sur- 
face, and the sharpness of their escarpment, they seem to bid 
all defiance at cultivation. “ The average of the county has 
been rated at 430,000 acres ; out of which 286,000 may be un- 
inclosed ; and.of that number, about 35,000 may be called im- 
provable wastes. All the marshes on the sea coast, from Aber- 
dyvi on the confine of Cardiganshire, to Pont Aberglaslyn on 
that of Caernarvonshire, are of thisdescription, Inthe vieinity 
of Tywyn is a common of 600 acres, one moiety thereof being 
sound land, the other a drainable turbary ; all very level, and 
bordering on the highly improved turbary grounds | of Mr, Cor- 
bet. Harlech marsh contains some hundred of acres s of sound 
soil.’’* 3 

Though Merioneth cannot vie with the adjacent counties yet 
eonsiderable improvements have been made by several landed 
proprietors within a few years past. Among these may be 
reckoned the amelioration of peat land by Mr. Corbet. When 
that gentleman came into possession of Ynysymaengwyn estate 
part of the demesne land consisting of about 260 acres of it re- 
mained in a state of nature, being a mere turbary, exclusive of - 


the fuel, not considered worth more than nine-pence per acre. 


The expense of procuring hay for the sustenance of a nume- 
rous stock of cattle induced the proprieter to turn his attention 
to the practicability of a scheme for the redemption of such 


wastes; Having resolved on the plan, the work was commenc- 


ed in the year 1788; and he had made so great a progress, 
both in embanking and draining, by the year 1794, as to obtain 
a gold medal from the Society for the encouragement of Arts, 

‘te j The 


} 
| 


* Davies’ Agriculture of North Wales, p. 255. 
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The crops of this improved turbary are various according to 
difference in their management, by manuring and irrigating ; 
but the farm annually now produces,on the average about 500 
~ tons of hay. The expense of the improvement was estimated. 
at 8211. 6s. 3d. The old rent valued at 91, 15s. 9d. the present 
4501. 2s. 6d. the annual profit, therefore, of the improvement 
amounts to 4401. 6s. 9d. per annum. Mr. Corbet with a spirit, 
that must excite the applause of every patriotic mind, and the ' 
admiration of all those, who behold sterility thus metamorphi- 
zed into luxuriant herbage is still prosecuting his ameliorating 
system on other peat lands; and on his allotments of waste ” 
lands, near Tywyn. ‘The late Mr. Oakley also by embanking 
and draining greatly improved some boggy lands that formed 
the fore-ground to his seat at Tanybwlch ; and for which he 
was in 1797 presented with a gold medal, by the weg for 
the encouragement of Arts. 

On Rig demesne the late Colonel Salisbury expended a con- 
siderable sum of money, in draining some wet, peaty and ar- 
gillaceous soils. 

A great improvement was made by the late Sir Edward Lloyd 
on the Traeth mawr marsh, by embanking and draining, owing 
to which the land now lets for seven times the former value. 

The grand embankment, erected by Mr. Madocks, for the re- 
sovery from the sea of the Traeth bychan, has been described 
in the account of Caernarvonshire. 

Here should not be forgotten the laudable conduct of a great 
landed proprietor, and improver, Sir Robert Williams Vaughan, 
who, like atrue conscientious country gentleman, resides on his 
own estate; which by introducing the discoveries and excel- 
lencies of modern practice, he has greatly improved both in ap- 
pearance and value. He not only sets the example of ameliora- 
tion; but also encourages and assists his numerous tenantry to fol< 
low it. Praise in such a case cannot be construed into panegyric. 

Roaps.—It has been remarked, ‘that the original Welsh 
reads, generally ascending the brow of the hill, are strikingly 

descriptive 
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descriptive of the national’ character’ The sie ftcut of sure 
mounting difficulties in this respect appears to have been ra- 
ther by a daring spirit, than the’ arts of circumvention. Al 
most every valley and dale had a road winding round its bots 
tom, till at the extremity a mountain Barrier presented itself’; 
which was to be passed over a sudden ascent, by a path like a 
step ladder. A striking instance of this still remains in the 
abrupt passes Bwich y groes’near Llanynowddeu, and Bwlch 
Verddrws near Dolgelleu, and the force of the remark to’ no 
district so str ongly applies as to'this.’ - But it should be observ- 
ed, that this: county. is of great extent, and the mountainous | 
parts far exceed the plain or cultivated. lands, This forms a 
strong obstacle in the’ first formation, or the future improve- 
ment of roads: for’ the original’ expense must necessarily be 
great, and the tolls. collected at the different gates compara+ 
tively sinall; owing to the thinness of population, and the low 
state of agriculture. To the credit of the county, however, 
the Magistrates have greatly exerted themselves, and ‘spirit. 
with perseverance has performed much. About 200 miles of — 
new, or improved roads havé been formed in the county with- 
in the space of the last thirty-five years. Among these may 
be noticed the fine road from Dolgelleu * to Barmouth, and 
more especially the one from Pont Aberglaslyn towards Tan y- | 
bwlch. At the former, near the celebrated ‘salmon leap, the 
great road from Caernarvon to the south:entered this county, 
and the portion of it between the two places: was extremely 
difficult to pass. The traveller was necessitated either to climb 
alpine staircases; or what was equally unpleasant and dange- 
rous, to seek a guide to conduct him by the circuitous route over 
the Traeth mawr sands: and as this could only be effected at 
ebb tides, he was often detained, for a day, or night, This ob= 
struction has now been removed, by eeniass a new road from_ ; 
the 


\ 
7 


* All-the rand branching from. Dolgellen, are at length putin a respect: 
able state vfrepair. . 
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the bridge to Tan y bwlch, This winding round the mountain 
upon various levels, and from the beauty and grandeur of the 
surrounding scenery, is now considered as one of the most pleas . 
sant and diversified rides.in the Principality. This grand link 
connects a chain of roads, through the whole extent of Wales 
from the head of Holy Cybi, in the north, to that of the re 
saint David, in the south, 
Woops and Prantatrons.—Leland observes, that several 
parts of the county, in his time had‘ meately good plenty of 
wood ;’ so that this product of the county must have failed as 
well as agriculture been neglected. But the failure in this respect 
is more easily accounted for; than the retrograde state of hus- 
bandry ; an art and practice so intimately connected with the 
“necessaries of life. Respecting the former, avarice will easily 
solve the difficulty. Though this might at a subsequent period. 
«been once as naked of woods, as.any in Wales; yet itis cer- 
tainly at present better clad. A spirit of planting has for years 
pervaded the breasts of the great landholders, and still con- 
tinues to increase the sylvan beauty of the county. Sir Robert: 
Williams Vaughan, lord Powys, sir Edward Price Lloyd, Mr. 
York, and many others employ professed woodmen to see the 
fences of their rising woods complete to guard against the de- 
predations of cattle; and to see that they are constantly thine 
ned, so that the standards shall partake of all the requisite bene- 
fits of light, heat, and a free circulation of air. This is a prac- 
tice which every proprietor of extensive woodlands should 
adopt, if he wishes to have fine timber, and thus increase the 


value of his estate. Considerable improvements have been 


lately made by new plantations, and the comot of Edernion 
particularly described by Leland as « the best woddid of al Me- 
rionethshire’ after having been stripped of its choicest orna- 
ment, now resumes ‘a dress suitable to its other beauties. The 
late Colonel Salisbury well clothed the demesne of Rig; Plas. 
Edernion estate, the property of the late Bell Lloyd, esq. re- 
ceived similar attention; and Dr, Thackery recently received 

6 the 
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the gold medal from the Society for the encouragement of Arts 
for his very extensive BietAS ts in sabe = the, adjoining 
county of Denbigh. | | | | 

- OF its Manuracrunss little can we said. ie as ais? will be 
noticed at the two principal places whete they are carried on, 
They principally consist of woollen goods, such as strong cloths, 
druggets, kersymeres, flannels, stockings, gloves, wigs, &c. 
made of the country wool, furnished by the numerous srg ex- 
tensive sheep walks. 

- The Divisions of the county have diesudad at. different pe- 
riods. Merioneth, under the Welsh princes, formed a third part 
of Gwynedd, consisting of three cantrevs, and each cantre¥ 
containing three comots. Thus described by sir John Price.* ~ 

« Cantref Meyrian hath three. comet, i diagitale Pennal and: 
Istamaner. 

_ Cantref Arustly had these, Vwchcved, Iscoed, and. Gwartlv 
renium. 

_ Cantref Penlhyn had these, Varchimelsotn Ismeloch, and 


\ 


» Michaint.” 


- The account given by Vaughan of Hengwrt aifters ein the 
above. “This shire hath in it two whole cantreds, besides the- 
commots of Ardudwy, Edeirnan and Mowddwy ; that is Can~ 
tref Meirionydd, and Cantref Penllyn: | 

Cantref Merionydd containeth two commots, Estumaner and. 
Talybont. : 1 

_ The cantred of Penllyn had init thes commots, Uwch Me- 
lock, and Ismeloch and Migneint: but how all these three 
make but one comot, which is divided into the bailiwicks of 
Uwch Frewerm, and Istrewerm.}” Anciently it consisted of 
three cantrefs, viz. Meirion, Penllyn, and Arwystli; ‘but the 
latter lying to the south of the river Dyfi, was by Henry the 


eighth annexed to Montgomeryshire ; and in its stead the comots . 
of 


* Descriptionof Cambria, 
t Sketch of the.history of ‘ Merionethshire, 
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of Mowddwy Edernion and Glyndyfrdwy were detached from 
Powysland and added to Merionydd.’ This having been in- 
corporated or classed as one—The county now is divided into 
five comots commonly called hundreds, viz. Ardwdwy, Penllyn, 
Estumaner, Edernion, and Talybont. It contains thirty- seven 
parishes, and five market towns, viz. Harlech, Bala, Dolgelleu, 
Dinas y mowddu, and Corwen; Tywen or Towyn and Bar- 
mouth have lately aspired to the same distinction. 

» By the returns made to Parliament in 1801 the nimiber of 
houses was 5787, and the population appears to have amounted 
to 29,506; of which 2711 were represented as employed in 
trade, manufactures, or other handicraft business; and 10,308 
in agriculture. This county, as to its ecclesiastical government 
is included within the diocese of Bangor ; and returns one mem- 
ber, viz.-a knight of the shire, to the Imperial Parliament. 


HARLECH, 


te A small poor place, though the county town, is remarkable 
for nothing, but its castle. From Roman coins having been 
discovered, and a golden torques, this is conjectured to have 
been a fortified post of the Romans, to defend the openings of 
the two Traeths, and secure a communication with the opposite 
shore. But this opinion rests upon mere conjecture. It was cer- 
tainly an early British post. The fortress was anciently called 
Twr Bronwen, from Bronwen, or the fair-necked, sister to Bren 
ap Llyr, duke of Cornwall, and subsequently king of Britain. 
In the eleventh century it obtained the denomination of Caer 
Collwyn, from Collwyn ap Tango, one of the fifteen tribes of 
North Wales, lord of Efionydd Ardudwy, and part of Llyn. 
He lived in the time of Anarawd, about A. D, 877, and resided 
_ in a square tower of the original building, the remains of which 
are still very apparent ; as are parts of the old walls, the more 
modern work in places resting upon them. 

3M According 


$98, 


adie: ER pave his was «eden wth ihe double le office of 
constable of the.castle, and captain. of the town 5 and when he 
was divested of: the latter, he was paid but twenty. SLX. pounds, 
thirteen shillings and four pence. At that time the . garrison 
consisted of twenty soldiers, whose_ pay amounted to one hun- 
dred and forty pounds. per annum.* Even so late as the forty — 
fourth year of Elizabeth the constable’ S allowance was no 
more than fifty ponds and the earinee, * a four 
men.t. . » Hee 


ry Ae fourth, ‘But they ' were ‘four. years a en 
ph an English army, the pale had Aid thie, 


+ Doddtidge’ $ Hist, H Avene Be. 
; Cottonian MSS. Vitellius, C. he Ftd, 
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~ land, she was able to take Sn field, and, near Wakefield de- 

feated the enemy, and destroyed the leader, Myc aarga tabs 
On the accession of Edward the fourth to the throne, pen soon 
became master of every part of the. ‘kingdom, except two or 
three: strongholds in Northumberland, and Harlech castle in 

Wales. This was possessed by ‘Dafydd. ap Jevan ap Einion, a 
firm friend of the Lancastrian party, and equally distinguished 
by his great, valour, as his large stature. In spite of intreaties 
and menaces, he held out, after the coronation of Edward, nine 
years, till the year 1468. Finding the governor determined 
to continue the resistance, the King was at length compellea 
to send an army against hina, under the command of William 
Herbert earl of Pembroke. . The English general, after leading 
his men with incredible. difficulties through: rough defiles of the 
British Alps, where they had to climb. up crags, and in other : 
places. to precipitate themselves down precipices, invested the 
place. The conducting the siege Pembroke committed to his 
brother, sir Richard, a hero described as equal in size and 
military prowess t to the British. commandant, The general sent 
a peremptory, summons for the surrender of the place, to which 
the governor promptly replied, «I held a tower in France, till 
all the old women in Wales heard of it; and now the ian women 
of France shall hear how 1 defended the Welsh castle.”* The — 
assailing army, after a long siege, found the place was so 
strong, both by; nature, and art, as only to be reduced by means 
of famine. ‘Sir, Richard was under the necessity, therefore, of 
‘compounding for its surrender, by 5 promising the heroic defen- 
der to intereede with his royal master for life and liberty. This 
promise he afterwards religiously fulfilled. The place was sur- 
rendered upon honourable terms ; and Richard interceded with 
_ the King, 1 in behalf. of the governor, requiring for him an ull- 
conditional pardon, on the ground, that had he chosen to. haye 
been obstinate, the castle might have held out much longer, i i 
a ¥, 2) ~ 3M 2 ie defiance 
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defiance of all the efforts of the English army, then sufficiently 
exhausted by fatigue. The crucl Monarch, at first, indignant- 
ly refused to grant the request. ¢ Then Sire,’ said’ sit Richard, 
“you may, if you please, take my life in liew of the Welsh 
éaptain’s ; if you do not: comply, I will most assuredly replace 
Dafydd again in his castle, and your Highness may. send whom 
you please to take him out.’* 

During the civil wars, this fortress more than once changed 

ynasters, It was ably defended by sir Hugh Pennant, till de- 
serted by his men; when it fall into the hands of the Parliamen- 
tarian forces ; was again repossessed by the loyalists ; and finally 
taken in March 1647 by a force under general Mytton. At 
the tithe of its last surrender the governor was Captain William 
Owen} and the whole garrison consisted of twenty eight men. t 
It had the honour of being the last in Wales, which held out 
for the King ; as it appears to have been the last also defended, 
for the house of Lancaster. The present i ote is sir Ro- 
bert Vaughan, bart. : ) 

Situated on a lofty perpendicular rock, over hanging the sea, 

on. which side it was utterly unassailable, and protected on 
- the other by a prodigious wide and deep foss, cut at an im- 
mense eXpence through the solid rock, it must, prior to the 
‘use of cannon have been impregnable. The castle at present 
exhibits a noble square building, with a circular tower at each 
corner, and one bastion on each ‘side the grand entrance gate- 
way, with elegant machicolated turrets, issuing out of the large 
rounders, similar to those of Caernarvon and Conwy. It is 
however going fast to decay, and the hoarse waves, that beat 
in roaring surge at the base of the rock on which it stands, 
seem to perform its par ting dirge. — 

The town, though made a free borough by Edward the first, 
by. which grant it is governed by a Mayor, with privilege 
of holdinga market, and received at the same time several other 
: grants, 


* Life of Lord Herbert, p. 8. 
+ Whitlock’s Memoirs, 243, 
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grants, and immunities. It. is, now reduced to avery humble 
village, consisting of a few miserable looking, cottages, little 
better than huts; nor are there any desirable, or sufficient ac- 
commodations for decent travellers; so that persons ‘coming 
from Barmouth, which is the usual route, if they mean to pro- 
ceed to Beddgelert towards Caernarvon, are under the painful 
necessity of waiting the proper state of tide, without comfort, 
for passing the sands; or proceed by a circuitous route over, 
the mountains to Tan y bwlch. | 
The population appears to have been so small, as not to be 
an object of separate enumeration, for it is not included i in the 
census of 1801. | meer 
Respecting the celebrated piece of antiquity, denominated a 
torques, dug up in a garden near this place about the year © 
1692, a long disquisition is given by Camden, from which it 
does not clearly appear, whether it was a Roman, or British 
relique ; such kind of ornaments having been used by Romans, 
Gauls, and Britons. According to the description given by 
him, ‘It is a wreathed bar of gold, or rather perhaps three, or 
four rods, jointly twisted, about four foot long; flexile, but 
bending naturally only one way, in form of a hatband ; hooked 
at both ends exactly (that I may describe it intelligibl y, though 
in vulgar terms) like a pair of pot hooks: but those hooks are 
not twisted as the rest of the rod, nor are their ends sharp, but 
plain, and, as it were, cut even. It is of a round form about six 
inches in circumference, and weighs eight ounces, and is all 
over so plain, that it needs no farther description:* — The rise 
appears to have been that of a baldric, to suspenil the quiver of 
chieftains, or men of rank, so as to hang in a graceful manner 
behind, by means of the hook ; while the golden wreath pass- 
ing over one shoulder, crossed diagonally the breast.''In the 
beautiful PeEcHe ant given ‘by Virgil, when speaking of the.ex- 
: 3M 3° lO? Yercises 
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 ercises among the Trojan youths,: alludes to this mode nhs weare 
ing their atlyeny | baum | 


“« Cornea bina ferunt prefixo hastilia ferro, 
Pars lzves humero pharetras, it pectore summo 
,. Flexilis abtorto percollum circulus auri.’’* 


They were bestowed among the Romans, according to the 
“account of Pliny, as military rewards for great exploits; and 
that the etiquet was to award to citizens torques formed of sil- 
ver, and to the auxiliaries the same composed of gold, This 
curious antique: is preserved among other valuable instruments 
in the Mostyn library at Tremostyn Hall. | 

A very, extraordinary phenomenon related by, Camden, said 
to have happened here, A. D. 1624 is still: str eng in the tr adi- 
tional recollection of the people. . | It was a mephitic vapour 
that rose,, from the sea, commencing from the shore of Morfa 
| Vychap, near, Cricceith, | ) | . 

Tt extended itself in every: direction for several inte carry 
ing devastation and dismay wherever it came, It set fire to nu- 
merous hay ricks, appear ed like a blue lambent flame, but did 
not injure persons exposed to it, It so infected the herbage 
in many places, that numbers of the cattle died, and the mis- 
chief attendant upon it constantly happened | in the night ; : it 

continued its. depredations for eight months. _ It was observed 
ey: stormy, as well as calm. nights; sae all weathers ; and any 
great noise, ‘as the sounding. of horns, or the firing of guns, 
would disperse and extinguish the flame. WET 
| The following letter from Mr. Jones to the author of fie Bri- 


e&* Az 


tannia will tend farther to elucidate this phenomenon ‘ 


| 2 « alee a! 


iy to This Letter contains no answer to your r queries about 
the Locusts, for I am wholly intent at present upon giving you 
the 
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the best account I can, of a’‘most dismal and prodigious acci-' 
dent at Harlech in this County, the beginning of these Holi-' 
days. It is, of the unaccountable firing of sixteen Ricks of Hay, 
and two Barns, whereof one was full of Corn, the other of 
Hay. TI call it unaccountable, because it is evident they were 
not burnt by common fire, but by a kindled exhalation which’ 
was often seen to come from the Sea. Of the duration whereof 
I cannot at present give you any certain account, but I am ‘sa- 
tisfy’d it lasted at least a fortnight or three weeks; and annoyed” 
the Country as well by poisoning the Grass, as, firing the Hay, 
for the space of a mile or thereabouts. Such as have seen the: 
fire, say it was a blue weak flame, easily extinguished, and 
that it did not the least harm to any of the men who interpos’d 
their endeavours to save the Hay, tho” they ventur’d ({perceiv- 
ing it different from common fire) not only close to it, but 
sometimes into it. All the damage that was sustain’d happen’d 
_ constantly in the night.. I have enclosed a catalogue of such as 
I have received certain information of: and have nothing to 
add, but that there are. three small Tenements, in the same 
neighbourhood (call’d Tydhin Sién Wyn) the grass of which 
‘was so infected, that it absolutely killed all manner of Cattle 
that fed upon it. The Grass has been infectious these three 
years, but not thoroughly fatal till this last. Pray send me 
with all convenient speed, your friend’s thoughts and your own, 
of the causes, and if possible, also the remedy, of this sur- 
prizing phenomenon, &c.””* | ! 

The annotator of Camden conjectured, that it might have 
proceeded from the putrefaction of a number of locusts, which 
were observed to have visited the coasts about that time, and 
were suddenly destroyed by the coldness of ‘the climate, For 
he observes, that a considerable number of ‘them had been seen 
lyingon the shores near Aberdaron in Caernarvonshire. ‘Ine 
stances - their appearance and sudden death causing pestilen- 
. 3 M 4. 3 tial 
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tial vapours in many places, have been adduced by writers of _ 
the greatest veracity. Mouffet * gives.an account of a plague 
in Lombardy, about the. year 591, occasioned by the fall of 
numerous locusts, which ‘vitiated the air to such a degree, that 
upwards of eighty thousand men and cattle died by the infec- 
tion. Otho. Trisingensis mentions.a dreadful pestilence, attend~ 
ed with a grievous mortality, that happened in France in the 
year 1374, occasioned by locusts drowned in the channel, and 
afterwards cast upon the coasts, Without entering into a dis- 
quisition upon the causes assigned by’Pliny, for the contagion; 
arising out of certain bodies, ‘ multa contacta adurunt,’ from the 
infrequency of those eastern insects, as visitants on the western 
or northern coasts; the conjecture appears more probable, that 
it might have proceeded from vast shoals of herrings, driven 
in by whales on the strand, and there permitted to putrefy, 
- Animal bodies in a state of decomposition; it is well known to 
modern chemists, emit a vast quantity of hydrogenous gas, 
which is itself highly pernicious to animal life; and mixed with 
a small quantity of oxygen, becomes highly inflammable. This 
combination, whenever it meets with a small quantity of elec- 
tric matter, willinstantly explode, A continuance of the same. 
causes would produce a continuance of the effects, till the sub+ 
stances were decomposed, or, as it, is commonly termed, ex- 
hausted. The period of its duration was probably not so long as 
stated by the common people; because it is the nature of fear, 
for consternation to remain, long after the objects of it are te+ 
moved, ‘3 , : a ene cbr 
. The vicinity of Harlech abounds with numerous monumental 
remains, more particularly such as have been esteemed refera- 
ble to the Bardic system, or Druidical religion. On the ascent of 
a precipitous hill, and on the summit, are several circles formed 
of loose stones placed at certain intervals. Of these some are 
single, others concentric, one. circle being inscribed within a 


second ; 
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second; in other places: they intersect each other, forming — 
nearly an ellipsis, They are of different diameters. One of 
the double kind, on an elevated moor overlooking the town, is 
thirty yards, and one of still larger dimensions surrounds it, at 
a considerable comparative distance. Most are furnished with 
maent hirion, or large upright stones, one of which is generally. 
placed in the centre. It might have been doubted, whether | 
they had not heen the foundations of Cyitiau’r Gwyddelod, or 
cottages of the wood rangers ; a kind of temporary huts, erected 
by our remote ancestors, for the purposes of affording them 
occasional protection, during their hunting excursions. But 
the form, particularly the intersections, militates against such a 
conjecture, A respectable writer supposes it more than pro 
bable, the greater number have been the work of shepherds, as 
an amusement for filling up their leisure hours, while tending 
their flocks ; or to clear land for the sake of pasturage. «I sus» 
pect that many of our Druid antiquaries are by far too sanguine 
in their favourite pursuit, and that they attribute to religious 
uses what was originally intended only for private advantage. 
A profusion of learning has been expended upon carnedds of 
Wales, when I am convinced, that many of those heaps of 
stones, were put together for no other reason than that the rest 
of the field might afford a clearer pasture.” Yet after observing, 
that he had noticed ¢ modern carnedds,’ which had been thrown 
up by the industrious part of the community, for such an advan- 
tageous purpose ; he cannot help admitting, that some plausible 
reason exists for considering other monumental piles to be of a 
different description.’ “I pass no reflection on the single mo- . 
numents, or on the circular upright stones, which abound in 
most parts of the country. ‘These perhaps may deserve notice ; 
but a stranger would scarcely make them the principal object 
of his tour : as they will not bear a comparison with Stonehenge 
and Avebury ; either in magnitude, or regularity of design.”* — 


In © 


* A Gentleman’s Tour through Monmouthshire and Wales, p. 1426. 
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‘ 
In deference to such an authority, as Mr. Windham, it may 
be stated from the form and appearance of many such mona- 
ments, they have been Druidical circles, in which were an- 
ciently held the Bardic meetings, termed. Gorseddau, already 
described in the introductory part of Cambria. The learned 
Borlase adduces several:instances of such circles, in the vicinity 
of Botallek in the county of Cornwall; and which he conjectures 
could not have been formed for any other, than religious rites ; 
and while one ceremony was being performed in one particular 
circle others might have been proceeding in the respective. 
circles ; and the different compartments contained in each. 
» Cwm Bychan, a narrow grassy dell, simply opens with a small 
pool or lake, called Llyn y cwm bychan.. And though the 
valley is not a mile in length, yet it is encompassed with 
scenery as black and dreary as imagination could conceive; 
and which might bid defiance to the pencil of a Salvator Rosa 
to delineate. Among the craggy and impending craigs, Carregy 
sacth, or the rock of the arrow, so denominated, as it is said, from 
having been a station taken by some ancient: British sportsmen, 
for watching and killing the red deer, then abounding in this 
part of the country, towers above the rest in dismal grandeur. 
From another, by the side of the lake,: the rugged beauties of 
this romantic hollow may be seen to the greatest advantage. 
Hence the landscape appears extending in great magnificence. 
The small valley is embosomed with stupendous, and in some in- 
stances perpendicular rocks, barren, having.their darksome ap- 
pearance here and there enlivened by patches of meagre vegeta- 
tion, springing out of the ledges of their precipitous sides. On the 
other side of the mountain a vast hollow, called Bwich tyddiad, 
seems to form a fine accompaniment to these scenes of desola- 
tion and sterility. The sequestered, spot of Cwm Bychan 
is the property of a family by the name. of Llwyd, who. 
derive their descent from Cynfyn, prince of North Wales and 
Powys, and with their ancestors, boast of having been in posses- 


sion of this small territory for near eight centuries. The man- 
fiuowd? tug -sion 
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sion is a genuine specimen of the seats of the ancient Welsh 
gentry; the furniture equally rudé; and the mode of living 
consonant to the nature of the soil, and the circumstances of 
the place. Environed by lofty mountains, and: the adjacent 
parts being inaccessible a considerable part of the year, by 
reason of drifted snows, the winter istock of provision must 
necessarily be laid in, previous to its commencement. —De- 
_scending the adjoining mountainous ridge, an ‘ancient arch 
thrown from rock to rock over a dark and deep water; excites 
a gloom, that is quickly relieved by the sight'of a mill ona 
collateral rock; accessible only by a truly alpine bridge over 
the rivulet, which supplies the water for a small overshot wheel. 
A few venerable oaks, with the rapid torrent foaming. over 
ledges of rocks,. give additional zest ‘to the roniantic scenery. 
Ascending a hill denominated, Dinas Porchellyn; from having 
been a fortified post, the horizon stretches far distant, exhibit- 
ing a wild space of rocky mountains’ and desert heaths, Yet - 
even these denudated tracts, unfavourable as they may now ap-= 
pear to ‘vegetation, had: doubtless once been crowned with 
the pride of the forest; a few of his descendants still sur= 
viving as mementos of their departed ancestors; while numerous 
apt whisper, fuimus, we once constituted a noble forest. 

_ This pass and that of Drws Ardudwy were anciently forti- 
fied, and at times occupied by the contending Welsh chieftains, 
They are at’ the entrance of a district still called Ardudwy. 
Drws Ardudwy, or the door of Ardudwy, is one of those open- 
ings;* through the vast. ridges of elevated land, which interes 
sect this country in almost every direction; and form the only 
means of communication | between the districts, lying on their 
opposite sides. To those unacquainted with alpine countries, no 
adequate conception can be formed, even from the most accu- 

rate-description, or delineation, of the formidable appearance 
these 


‘ 


«In Wales these are , generally denominated Bulchs, that is, gaps, or. ‘defiles 
through the mountain barriers, 


= 
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these passes present to the way faring met ow The one here 
mentioned exhibits a scene naturally | adapted to inspire the 


most heroic mind with apprehension, and the timid. with terror. 
Indeed the horror at first excited by viewing the ascent and dex. : 


scent, far exceeds the most conceivable gloomy idea. The 


sides of the confronting parts of the chasm indicate, that the 


extensive ridge has at some’ remote period, been by one of 
nature’s convulsions rent into a thousand precipices, . whose 
tops form ledges, similar to shelves, tier above tier, till they 
terminate in the rugged summits. The sides and bottom are 
covered with huge loose stones, imbedded i in.a deluge of others 


of a smaller size, apparently fragments detached either by | 


frosts, or the irresistible rushing torrents, which frequently de- 
scend the mountains after storms, from the impending heights, 
The road is a narrow horse-path on the side, of the slippery 
rock, made by the removal of a few of the, fragments in some 
places ; in others it assumes the form of narrow flights of steps; 
composed of the larger stones constituting a most steep and 
hazardous ascent, or descent; which, in despite of every effort 
of reason and judgement, must incite the unpleasing sensations 
of alarm and terror, | | 
Between this pass, and Cors y gedol are two small lakes, 0 or ra> 
ther pools, for no higher title do they justly merit, celebrated for 
the contents of their waters, Liyn Bodlyn lies beneath an abrupt 
precipice, abounds with char-fish and affords in the season 
great diversion to the lovers of angling. Lly cwm Howe is noted 
for a species of trout, mentioned by Giraldus jas a most’ mon- 
strous kind, found in some of the Cambrian lakes. They cer- 
» tainly differ from all others of the genus, having thick, flatted 
and toad shaped heads with several other marks of deformity .* 
On the plain i in which these, -and anetO St small lake, called 
: Llyn 


* For a particular account of this and others of singular formation, see a 
dissertation on some Cambrian fish, published in the LXIV. volume of the 
Philosophical Transactions, 


s 
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Llyn Irddin are nitmerous druidical remains, forming a very 
rare group of this ‘class of antiquities. First appear two 
circles, formed ‘of loose stones; one about fifty-six feet in di- 
ameter and the ‘other of smaller dimensions, both have large 
upright stones’ placed at intervals among the lesser ones. Half 
a milé from these are two carnedds of prodigious size, on the 
side ofa hill. At the east end is a large ctomlech composed of 
two incumbent stones, one placed over the edge of the other, 
resting upon five uprights, in an inclining position: the highest 
erid of which measures seven feet from the ground, and the 
lowest near five. Near this is another ccarnedd, or heap of 
stonés ; and ‘in, or rather upon it, isa large cromlech supported 
_ by upright stones’; a little further on the same heap is another 
most magnificent ‘cromlech, the tabular stone being twelve feet 
long, by nine broad. Four maeni hirion, or upright’ columns, 
from the height of ten feet, to twelve feet eight, accompany 
these cromlechs; three have fallen and one still retains its erect 
position. Several of those supposed religious vessels called 
cistiau paen, or stone chests, are seen lying around. Perhaps in 
no part of Britain is there still remaining such an assemblage of 
relicks belonging to druidical rites and customs as are found in 
this place, and the adjacent parts. 

In passing this dreary waste the traveller’s attention will be 
arrested by other antiquities of a military complexion. Craig 
y ddinas, a conical hill, having its summits surrounded by a vast 
heap of rough stones, which form rude ramparts for the defence 
of the inclosed plain at top, is generally supposed to have been 
an ancient British fortified post, so early as the time of the 
Roman invasion. Ithasan oblique entrance with stone facings, 
and near it are two similar stone ramparts. The situation lies 
upon the extreme verge of a mountain adjoining one of those 
narrow passes, which form defiles into the interior of the country. 
On another elevated site, at no great distance, is Castell ddinas 
- Cortin, an entrenched camp, having an advanced work in front. 
These fortifications it is highly probable were raised for the 

+ protection 
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protection of the monuments of British. superstition in the vi- 
cinity ; for.on the plain beneath are several druidical remains, 
suchas Cromlechs, Carnedds, stone circles, Meini hirion or up- 
right stones. It is observable, though the cause has not been 
‘assigned, that the cromlechs in this part of Wales. differ, as to 
form, from those found in Anglesea. The latter having. the 
tabular stone inclining ; while those, of the former are generally 
in a horizontal position. Ata small distance off the fifth mile 
stone from Harlech to Barmouth, a little out of the road, are 
two cromlechs near each other;, and singularly placed: on 
barrows or. carnedds, or formed of loose stones, The latter ins 
dicate, that. some persons of note were interred beneath 3 and 
from. the: superincumbent. structures they must have been of 
high antiquity. As to the mode of forming these carnedds, and — 
the intent.of , raising such rude heaps of stones, different conjec- 
tures have been given, and various reasons assigned. A plau- 
sible opinion is, that the original intention of heaping stones 
over the dead, was doubtless to prevent the bodies from being 
scratched up and mangled, or devoured by wolves, those notori- 
ous resurrection men, a race of voracious animals that abounded 
in the wild and mountainous parts, of Britain, and other. thinly 
inhabited countries, in ancient times. It is a traditional opinion, 
that when the carnedd was considered as the tomb of some 
honourable warrior, or hero, slain in battle, every passing 
stranger threw upon it an additional stone, as a mark of decided 
respect ; but when such marks of proud distinction became dis- ; 
graced, by shielding the remains of the coward, or the guilty 

tyrant, the custom still continued of each individual | passing, 
to cast a stone, which, in the latter case, was flung: as a token of 
detestation, — i eRe 

Cors y Genet, an ancient seat of the Vawchang, is now the 

property of Sir Thomas Mostyn, Bart. Little appertains to the 

mansion worthy of particular notice, except the noble. woods, 
with which if is environed. .These abounding with large tim- 


ber, are to such a degree affected by the strong westerly winds 
blowing 
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blowing from the ocean, that the tops of the trees are so stunted 
as to wear the appearance of being regularly shorn; similar to 
the famous wood of Margam in Glamorganshire. From the 
high land above Cors y gedol a good view is obtained at ebb- 
tide of Sarn Badrwyg, or the ship- -breaking cause way: so 
called from the dangers, which vessels are in, that approach this 
sunken reef of stones: at full and half tide. It is an artificial 
work, running out south westerly far into the sea, about twenty- 
four feet thick.. Sarn y Bwch, which extends from a point } 
north west of Harlech, is supposed to have met the end of this, © 
within which boundary, or embankment, was comprised for- 
merly a rich tract of land called Cantref Gwaelod or the low- 
land hundred, well stocked and, inhabited. The names of — 
several towns are still preserved in the traditions of the Welsh, 

and the disaster is finely depicted in a beautiful elegiac poem, 
descriptive of the melancholy event, 

About the year 500 it is said at the time Gwydno Goranhir 
was lord of the territory, one-of the wards of the sea-defence 
through intoxication, neglected the necessary precautions at the 

flood-gates in the dam, when the sea rushed through with such 
force as to blow up part of the wall, and overflow the whole 
hundred, which, remains in the same inundated state to the 
present hour. An accident of this kind happened at some re- 
- mote period on the coast of Essex. For it is a fact, that the 
usual prebend given to the canons of St. Paul’s in London, to 
qualify them for beasming residentiaries, is, “the Recher COne 
 gsumpta per mare.” ; 

In a field by the side of the road, near the village of Llanbedr, 
are two upright uninscribed stones of that class of remains, 
denominated by the Welsh, Meini gwyr, or the stones of 
- heroes; and by. most considered as the funeral monuments of 
geiabrsted warriors, who fell in hatte, 
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‘Mowddach, or ‘Maw, whence it receives the name of Abe 
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_ BARMOUTH. set eta a bt 
“This small town is situated near the conflix sihcales viver 


| rmaw, 
hy into 


abbreviated into Bermaw, and corrupted by the Englis 


Barmouth. The river at this place, flowing t to ‘the south of the 


town, divides: intd two ‘channels, between which is a small 
island called Ynis Brawd, or the Friars” island. This, with a 
curious circumstance occurring so’ ‘near the : sea, ‘did not escape 
the notice of the observant Leland. « At the north of Maw 
ryver: lyeth a little islet, scant a bow shot over withowte habi- 
tation, At ebbe it is fresch water, and at fludde’ salt.?’* This 


forms the harbour, and anciently afforded pasturage for nume- 


rous flocks and herds; but from a recent: ‘inundation of the sea, 
occasioned by the shifting sands, the greater part is laid under 
water, The town is principally built upon the sloping side of 
avery lofty rock, which shelters it on the eastern side; and rows 


_ of houses, stand upon ledges like shelves, one above the other, 


similar to part of the city of Edinburgh; and it has not been un-- 
aptly compared to the town of Gibraltar. The positions < of n many 
are so singular, that a stranger is peculiarly struck, as he winds up 
the narrow paths, among the houses, to observe one “neighbour 
from the entrance door may look down the chimney ¢ of another. 
A street below is formed by a few houses built on. ‘the strand, 

chiefly inhabited by mariners’ and fishermen. — These | are de~ 
fended from the incroachments of the tides, which threaten to 
overwhelm them, by large hillocks of sand, rendered stationary 


by the spontaneous aid of two friendly vegetables, the’ Arundo 


arenaria, and Elymus arenaria; which by their long creeping, 
and ramified roots inter twining together, stop its progress, and 
form it into one aggregate body. Notwithstanding, this fence, 
these dwellings are attended with very disagreeable circum 

it gt 2 ea BCes. 
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* Itinerary, Vol. V. p. 40. ° 
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stances. They are often greatly annoyed with the sands drift- 
ing in the wind, which fills every passage, and is blown i in at 
every window, if left for a moment open: and in rainy seasons 
these sands render the place very dirty. The buildings are ex- 
ceedingly irregular, and for the most part ill built. The popu- 
ation amounts to about fifteen hundred. 

+ Barmouth is to the north western part of the kingdom, what 
Weymouth i is to the south, a genteel watering place ; and during 
the summer months is frequented by many respectable families 
from Wales, and the adjacent English counties. Its origin as 
the resort of invalids, has been attributed to persons frequent- 
ing the banks of the river, for the sake of deriving benefit both 
from bathing, and the virtues of scurvy-grass, a plant which 
grows abundantly on the sides of the stream. The bathing is 
certainly as fine here, as it can be in any part of Britain. The 
rough tides, so frequent in St. George’s channel dashing against 
the rocky shores of the surrounding coast, must tend greatly 
to render ‘efficacious the waters of the bay; in addition to 
which the beach is a very fine firm sand extending from’ the. 
harbour northward to Traeth Artro, where the small river Artro 
empties itself into the sea. The accommodations for bathing | 
are not of the most eligible kind. There are three machines 
not furnished with horses, as in some instances, nor with ropes, 
winch, and an inclined plane, as in others; but fixed on the sands 
ata given distance, so as to be within reach of certain states of 
tide. These also are exclusively appropriated to the use of the 
ladies, the gentlemen bathing on the open coast. The inn, the 
sign of the Cors y gedol arms, has attached to it a large board- 
ing house, where persons are very comfortably and reasonably 
accommodated ; the company sitting down at one table to dine, 

and sup. A harper is kept in pay and assemblies twice a week 
tend, among other amusements, to give hilarity to the company. 
Another good lodging house affords additional. conveniency ; ; 
otherwise houses in the town of this description, are but very 


indifferent. ane ) 
-8N _Barmouth 
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ipistouth: ib the ohty haven in the Ssicriiae's “The .port is 
small, formed - ‘by Ynis y Brawd, aid’ 4 gravel beach ito the 


south. The entrance’ is difficult ‘and dangerous, owing to shifts 


ing sands, and particularly” two sand-banks; called the north and 
ait bars, so that. vessels of any burthen can only get. im, or 
out, at spring tides, The iountains are So high round the 
harbour, that land-muarks for ‘steeritig inwards, during foggy 
weather, would not afford the ‘smallest ‘advantage. Buoys are 
therefore placed on each bar, yét these in foal winds are 
but inefficient guides, What ‘had been long wantibg is 
now ‘accomplishing; a sinall pier for increasing the depth 
of water in the harbour, and facilitating the lading and unlading 
the cargoes. Notwithstanding these obstacles; however, ‘the 


an 


industry of the inhabitants ‘contrived ‘formerly to ‘carry on 


a considerable trade with Treland and’Spain. ‘But war, bale- 


ful war, has cast ‘a paralysing ‘damp upon the spirit of the — 


inhabitants, and ‘aliiést extinguished the ardour ‘of ‘adveri- 
fure. The number of ships beldiiging ‘to ‘the ‘port’ is about 


one hundred; but'tiany of ‘these lie On their sides;'or moored — 


in the mud; ‘théir sails laid ‘vp; ‘aid their owners “either 
out of eniploy, or eariiing a scanty ‘pittance ‘for their families; 
by the precar ious'profits of an‘uieertain “fishery. |The ‘vessels 
afloat are éntirely confitied to the ‘Coasting ‘trade, carrving out 
‘the manufactures of the’ district’; ‘oats, ‘barley, ‘butter, cheese, 


oak-bark, timber, &e. and biting’ Vack coal, ‘culm, ‘and ’mis- 
céllaneous articles, for the use of the interior, “But’the formér 


articles have of late fallen off; owing to'the ‘chatige that» has 
taken | place. in the trade ; the ‘aut uirets ‘vending ‘their 
products by. means of factors, Who i reap many of the advantages, 
which, aan natives ait i sttierwise" be Sb Sige Fa ioe 


to the value’ “of forty’ inaudendd sive Pee aRGELIH ‘to the 


ainount ‘of tén thousand,’ liad been nexpottld tba hence in’ thie 


edutse of che year. ih 
The beach forms a most shebang walle’ The wide’ pve 
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Mawddoch, here called Afon river, winds delightfully among 1 the 
‘Mountains, having many and elegant promontor 1€3 on. its. mar-. 
gin, which rise to a considerable height. on each side; some 
clad with dense woods, and others exhibiting naked. rocks, ot Tha 
partially and scantily covered with the purple-flowered heath: Be 
In the. back, ground, towering above the mountains which seem 
like advanced guards, soars in clouds the mighty: bifarcated % 
Cader Idris, Barmouth to Dolgellen, ten miles, is perhaps Ci 
delightful a ride as. any in the. kingdom, The : ‘viver. forms 
an arch of the sea, and when the estuary is fall of water, the 
scenes which present themselves for some miles. are truly pic- 
‘turesque. In the composition of the different views, scarcely 
any thing can be conceived wanting ; 3 every requisite for fine 
landscape ; mountain and valley, rocks, meadows, woods, 
water, are here ‘grouped, and arranged in the most beautiful 
order. Beyond the beach the road, made at a vast expense, 
by, blowing up. the. rocks, runs along the shelf of one-vast 
mountain, | that. impends over it for about two miles : when it 
winds among the low hills at a small distance fromthe river, 

_avhich from ‘different openings | and eminences appears partly a 
hidden by intervening mountains, : and often assumes. the ap- 
pearance: ofa. beautiful lake. . 


DOLGELLEU, 


ng: 
Though: a ail market-town, is in several respects the prin- _ 
‘Goats in the county, from the summer sessions being held here, | 
_ and being a manufacturing place, and amart for the sale of various | 
articles i in the clothing line; brought from the adjacent parts. | ‘It 
Zs situated i ima fertile vale, between’ the rivers Arran and Wnion, | 
and. surrounded on. all sides by lofty ‘mountains many of 
which are well wooded. “The name is derived from dol, a 
word similar to dale. $0 common in Scotland and the north of 
‘England, and gelli, or cell, a grove of hazle-trees. ‘The town 
contains little worthy of: observation, “The: streets. are. very 
inegalar, the houses principally small, and most are ill built. 
Hee ee | : The 
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' The Church is the neatest structure, in or about the place ; 
but has nothing peculiarly attracting. It is pewless, the seaté 
consisting of forms, and what is not usually seen in Wales, the 
floor is paved with limestone flags. The market house is a low 
square building, and the town hall is scarcely distinguishable 
from the other houses. A very strong and handsome edifice 
has lately been erected at a small distance from the town, and 
forms the county gaol. 

The facetious Fuller, who wrote more than a century ago, 
gives a singular enigmatical account of Dolgelleu. 


‘¢1 The walls thereof are three miles high. 
2 Men go into it over the water; but, 
3 Go out of it under the water. . 
4 The steeple thereof doth grow therein. 
5 There are more alehouses than houses.” 


These he solves in the following manner : ‘The first alludes 
to the mountains, surrounding the place. The second, that on 
‘one entrance to. the town, there was a bridge over which all 
travellers must pass. The third, that on the other they had to 
go under a wooden trough, carried across the. road for the cons 
veyance of water from a distance to an overshot mill on the op- 
posite side. For the explanation of the fourth, the bells (if 
plural) hung in a yewtree. And fifthly, “the tenements were 
divided into two, or more tipling houses, and ai even chim- 
hey less barns were often used, for that purpose.” It must be 
‘presumed, that he penned this description from: the state of the 
town, during the time of fair, when almost every house is open 
~ for. the sale of Cwrw dda, or Welsh ale. Respecting the other 
allusions none will at present apply, except the first two. 

A considerable. trade is carried on at Dolgelleu in webs, or 
coarse cloths, and flannels. The principal market for these 
goods, was former! y Shrewsbury ;. but so large a portion has of 
late years been purchased by agents on the ‘spot, that the in- 

habitants 


* Worthies of Wales, p. 43. 
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habitants have had little occasion to send to such a distant mar- 
ket. Another article in the Kerseymere line has recently been 
added to the list of the manufactures of the place. The num- 
_ber of hands necessarily employed in these departments, have 
rendered the place very populous, comparatively with other 
“towns in the county. By the census in 1801 the number of 
houses returned was 630, and the population 2949. But since | 
that period the trade has been more flourishing, and the num- 
ber of inhabitants greatly increased. 

The whole of the vale in which the town is situated is re- 
markable for its beautiful views, and picturesque landscapes. 
It has been observed; ‘there is no place in the principality 
whence sv many pleasing and interesting excursions may be 
made ; and where nature bears so rich, varied, and grand an 
aspect, as at Dolgelleu. The ride to Dinas y Mowddwy, and 
thence to Bala over the mountains, and back through the vale, 
in which the river Dee takes its rise, affords much fine scenery :? 
and it may be added that in every direction views and objects, 
as diversified as they are multifarious, present themselves in 
every direction ; so that the tourist will advantageously make 
this a kind of Caniteals station for embracing sea a a of in- 
vestigation. 

Nannav, the seat of Sir Robert Williams Vaughan, bart. is 
situated on an elevated spot two miles from Dolgelleu. The 
house, lately built by the present worthy and respected pos- 
sessor, is a substantial and elegant structure ; and being placed 
on amore eligible site than the old mansion, commands more 
pleasing views, From the circumstance of the road leading to 
it being upon a continual ascent, it has been supposed ‘to stand 
higher than any gentleman’s house in Britain.’ The park is 
well wooded and remarkable for a very small kind of deer, 
which make excellently fine flavoured venison. Inclosed in 
the. garden is a venerable oak, pierced and hollowed by the 
hand of time, and in the last state of decay. The girth is twenty 
seven feet, anda half, The name Derwen Cenbren yr Eliyll, 
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the hollow oak, the haunt of demons, may lead thie faney inte 
Visionary scenes! and the illuded eyé may seé Dryails aid 
Hamadr yads, with other fairy tribes, revelling rotiid its antiqua- 
ted trunk. 

Above Nannau rises 4 lofty rocky eminence having the sum- 
mit encircled with a rampart, formed of loose stones, evidently | 
a 2 British Post called Moel Orthrwme, or the hill of bp pression. 


DINAS sg oe ce 


This small market-town is pleasantly situated at the pineal 
of three vales, flanked by lofty mountains, on the shelf of a 
rock called, craig y ddinas, near the margin of the small river 
~ Cerris, at its conflux with the Dovey. The road winds round 
the declivity of the mountain in a circular direction, and the 
Streets take a similar curve; ‘so that at a distance it assumes the 
appearance of a town suspended upon the side of a mountain. 
The returns under the population act were made with those of 
the parish of Luan Mowppwy, in which it is comprised, 
The number of houses is forty five, ‘and the inhabitants about | 
five timesas many. The buildings consist of mud cottages one 
story high, with rush-clad roofs and not enlivened by white- 
washing, as in other parts, the place wears but'a\gloomy aspect. 

-This was formerly a place of greater consequence; it having 
been a fortified city, and’ the residence of ‘a chieftain, An 
ciently endowed with considerable privileges, it still retains the 
insignia of power, the maces, standard measure, stocks, whip- 
ping post, and the fag fawr, or great fetter. It is the ‘capital of 
an extensive lordship, including this ‘parish, ‘and seven out of © 
the eight townships comprised in that of Mallwyd. The ‘cor- 
‘poration consists of a mayor, aldermen, ‘recorder,”and’ several 
burgesses.’ The mayor possesses the right’ of trying:eriminals; 
but of late years this'privilege has not been’exercised. ‘The 
‘mayor and aldernien © Mowever retain the ‘exclusive ~pdwer ‘of 

granting 
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granting licences to victuallers in their district; and are like- 
wise justices of the peace for the extent of their little region. 
The recorder, in absence of the manorial lord, tries all causes 
relative to property, not exceeding forty shillings ; and the at- 
tornies of the court are chosen out of the leitered part of the 
‘community. é 

Matiwyp is a small dintake between the siSléi angles of 
three abrupt’mountains, Arran, Camlin, and Moel dyfi. Its 
situation in a small valley watered bya fine river, and sur- 
rounded with most romantic and delightful scenery, obtains 
general admiration. Inthe church yard are several yew trees 
of extraordinary girth. But one surpasses in beauty the cele- 
brated tree at Aldworth in Berkshire; it is a sort of a grove 
of trees, issuing from one stem, forming an extensive shade, and 
exhibiting a most magnificent appearance. The scenery, 
which ever way the eye turns, is prodigiously fine. ‘The moun- 
tains here form a grand natural amphitheatre having sylvan 
sides ; amidst which peeps here and there a white-washed cot- 
tage. -Camlin rises immediately with rude grandeur on the 
right; and the conical Arran lifts its resplendent head to the 
left. Through the opening of the mountains the diminished 
perspective of the distant vale appears, as though seen through 
a camera obscura. A cataract at Pont Fallwyd in the fore- 
ground, with its concomitant appendages, is peculiarly fine. The 
river, impatient to rush through a confined rocky channel, 
foams against a high slate rock, rising in the centre of the bed, 
dashes into the pool beneath, and hastens then i in hoarse mean- 
ders to meet the estuary of the Dovey. » 

Cader Idris, the majestic father of the Merionethshire mouns 
tains, which- Tiverally lifts its bifid head and black precipices 
above the clouds, rises majestically from the mar gin of the 
Deautiful lake of Talyllyn. The ascent to the tops and the 
views obtained from the summit, are thus: described by an ob- 
servant traveller : 7 

“A smalt lake, called Lyn” yg eader, lies about a Rate’ and 

3N4 half 
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half on the high road to Towyn, which having arrived at, we 
quitted the road, and began our ascent at the first step of this 
lofty mountain, when we had surmounted the exterior ridge, we 
descended a little to a deep clear lake, which is kept constantly 
full by the numerous tributary torrents that fall down the sur- 
rounding rocks; hence we climbed a second and still higher 
chain up a steep but not difficult track, over numerous frag- 
ments of rock detached from the higher parts: we now came 
toa second and more elevated lake,. clear as glass, and over- 
looked by steep cliffs in such a manner as to resemble the crater 
of a volcano, of which a most accurate representation is to be 
seen in Wilson’s excellent view of Cader Idris, Some travellers 
have mentioned the finding lava and other volcanic productions | 
here; upona strict examination, however, we were unable to 
alae any thing of the kind, nor did the water of the Jake 
appear to differ in any respect from the purest rock water, 
though it was tried repeatedly with the most delicate chemical 
tests. A clear, loud, and distant echo, repeats every shock that. 
is made near the lake. We now begin our last and most diffi- 
cult ascent up the summit of Cader Idris itself, which, when we 
had surmounted, we came to a small plain with two rocky 
heads of nearly equal heights, one looking to the north, and the 
other to the south: we made choice of that which appeared to 
us the most elevated, and seated ourselves on its highest pinna- 
cle, to rest after a laborious ascent of three hours, We were now 
high above all the eminences within this vast expanse, and as 
the clouds gradually cleared away, caught some grand views 
of the surrounding country. The huge rocks which we before 
looked up to with astonishment, were far below at our feet, 
and many a small lake appeared in the vallies between them ; 
to the north, Snowdon with its dependencies shut up the 
scene; onthe west we saw the whole curve of the bay of Car- 
digan, bounded at a vast distance by the Caernarvon moun- 
tains, and nearer, dashing its white breakers against the rocky 
Coasts of: Mere the southern horizon was bounded by Plin- 
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; limmon,: and at the east the eye glanced over. the lake of Bala, 
the two. Arennig mountains, the two Arrans, the long chain of 
the Ferwyn. mountains, to ‘to the Breiddin. hills on the confines of 
Shropshire ; and dimly, in the distant horizon, was beheld the 
~ Wreakin;: rising alone. for 1 the plain of Salop. Having at last 
satisfied our: curiosity, | and being thoroughly chilled by the 
keen air of these elevated regions, we began to descend down 
“the side opposite to that. which we had come up. The first stage © 
led us to another beautiful mountain lake, whose cold clear wa- 
: ters discharge. their -saperabundanee i in. a full stream down the 
F oside of the mountain; ill these waters abound with trout ; and in 
found. the gwyniad, ‘a fish particular to rocky alpine 
a ake following the course of the stream, we came on the edge 
of the. ‘craggy cliffs that overlook Talyllyn lake; a long and 
difficult descent conducted us at last on the ache of beacinede: 
where we entered the Dolgelle road. 

The mountain of Cader Idris, in height the second in all 
“Wales, rises on the sea shore, close upon the northern side of the 
estuary of the small river Disynwy, about a mile above Towyn, 
at proceeds with almosta constant ascent, first northward for about 
three miles, then for ten miles farther runs E, N. E. giving out 
from its summit.a branch nearly three miles long, in a south- 


westerly direction, parallel to the main ridge. It is very steep 
and. craggy on every side; but the southern descent, especially 
to the border of Talyllyn lake, is the most precipitous, being 
nearly perpendicular. Its. breadth bears but a small propor- 
tion to its length ; aline passing along its base and intersecting 
the summit would scarcely equal four miles and a half; and in 
the other parts it is a mere ridge, whose base hardly ever ex- 
ceeds one mile in breadth. The peak is: said to be 2850 feet 
above Dolgelie.* Cader ‘Adris i is the beginning of a chain of 
primitive mountains, extending i ina N. N. easterly direction, 
and paclading the Arrans and the Arennigs. It is much loftier 
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sist more cragey thik the slates. ‘and. stgantaty raountains 
which surround it, and consists of, 0 Oe 
]. Siliceous porphyry in mass 3. tieenacatie bby veins of 
a" | 

- Siliceous schistose, porphyry, intersected a by veins , of 
ae 

3. kngillaccade nosy hump in mass. 

4. Granitell (of Kirwan) in: Hass, cist of quartz and 
schor].”’* 

The vale of Talyllyn, aie bao is not destitute of 
beauty. It consists of rich meadows, through which meanders 
a fine rivulet, issuing from the lake, that soon ‘has its confluence 
with the ocean. The valley is flanked by lofty mountains, 
whose dechivous sides are adorned with verdant and sylvan 
clothing. The termination is highly picturesque. The Jake 
here nearly fills the valley, so as to leave only a-road on one 
side, and then contracts gradually into the form of a river, 
rushing under a‘bridge of one arch, through a narrow defile, on 
oneiside of which stands the church, and onthe other asthe si 
intermingled with trees. 

Ina flat called Towyn Meireonydd; sista by the river 
Dysynwy, that falls into the sea a few miles to the north of 
Llavfihangel y Pennant, rises an immense rock with a very 
contracted top. Here once stooda eastle, evidently from the 
‘present remains of great strength. Itappears to have extended 
longitudinally, over the’ whole ‘surface of ‘the summit. One 
apartment, thirty-six feet in-diameter, was cut out of the rock. 
In some parts the lines of cireumvallation consisted of stones, 
loosely piled on the edges of the preeipices, “The other sides 

were defended'by well built walls of -squared stones, cemented 
with mortar, composed of calcined-shells, and gravel. The 
whole.is now almost invisible, being everrun with weeds and 
‘bushes, Mr. Pennant -conjeetures-this fortress «was the Castle 
Bere, committed to the custody of: Robert Fitzwalter, who ob- 


‘tained 
* Aikin’s Journal of a Tour; &c. p. 61. 
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tained @ grant at the same time for hunting all kinds of animals, 
feree nature, in this county, by king Edward the first, He 
also, from the name, Teberri, supposes it probable, it might 
be the one, belonging to the last Llewelyn, which was taken 

a short time previous to the final conquest of Wales by William 
de Valence, earl of Pembroke. But this militates against facts, 
for long prior to that period, the unfortunate Prince had been 
reduced to a small region, comprising | little more than the dis 
trict denominated Snowdonia; in which Leland, alluding to the 
event, describes the ‘castle to be situated, « Anno D. 1284 
comes Pembrochize castrum de Bere, quod erat Leolini prin- 
cipis cepit. Hoe factum est ante pontem confectum super 
Meney.’* In this flat, consisting principally of peat earth, 
stands the small town of 


“TOWYN, 

Or Tywyn, containing 424 houses, and 2092 inhabitants. 
The buildings are chiefly of a coarse-grained schistose stone, 
found ‘in 'the vicinity ; and altogether the place has a respecta+ 
ble appearance. It is finely situated, exhibiting in the back 
gtound, ranges of lofty and varied mountains, which form a 
shelter from ungenial blasts; and in front, a bold and come 
manding view of the ocean: and having a fine sandy beach, it 
is'frequented during the summer season by numerous genteel 
families, for'the:purposes of ‘sea-bathing. The church isa 
good building, containing several:monuments ; but not notable 
in point-of ‘sculpture. ‘In the cemetery are two rude shaped 
vértical ‘columns, one ‘supposed to ‘have been erected ‘in me- 
snory of a warrior; and the other, seven feet in‘height, is or- 
_ *amented'with a cross: and-on the reverse side is an inscription, 
fancient, butiHegible characters. This, called St.\Cadvan’s 
stone, is traditionally said'to have been erected to the memory — 
wf that saint, to which the church is anita dedicated. St. 

Cadyan 
. Collectanca, Vol. I. p.178, 
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Cadvan was one ameng several missionaries, whe emigrated 
from Armorica in Gaul, about the, beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury ; and whose chapel, at the north east end of the church- 
yard, was standing so late as the year 1620. This pyramidal 
pillar is considered commemorative of the pious man, and is 
certainly similar to the monuments, usually put up near the 
period in question, | But there are more churches than this, de- 
nominated after his name}; and it appears upon record, that he 
finally retired to Ynis Enlli, or Bardsey island ; where he was 
for a time abbot, and there most probably- was the’ place of his 
interment, | 

Cymmer Abbey in the parish of LuaNELLTYD, is situated a short 
distance from the town of Dolgelleu. This appears to have 
been founded about the year 1198, by two Welsh princes, sons 
of Cynan and Howel; though it has been attributed to Llewe- 
lyn ap Jorwerth. His charter, however, to this monastery 
_ proves he was enly a benefactor, for it enumerates the prior 
benefactions, and ascertains the boundaries of the ecclesiastical 
lands. | This charter is a convincing proof of the superstition of 
the age, and the delusion to which the minds, even of princes, 
as well as peasants, were then subjected by a misguided priest- 
hood. The most ample grants were included for insuring the 
safety of the soul. Authority oyer lakes, rivers, and seas ; -all 
- kind of birds, beasts, wild; and tame ; mountains, woods, things 
moveable, or immoveable; all things upon, and under the 
lands contained in the deed; with full liberty of «digging for 
hidden treasures, and an unrestricted mining concern. 

This abbey is known to the Welsh, under the name of y Van- 
ner > but from having been called Cymmer, or Kemmer, by 
the English it has been confounded with Cwmhir abbey in Rad- 
norshire.* An antiquarian of great celebrity observes of this 
abbey, that it is now all in ruins and is situated in as pleasant 
abottom, aseverI saw. It was first founded by some monks, 

who 


* Into this error has fallen the learned iia eel in his Monasticon ; and 
the indefatigable Tanner, in his Notitia, 
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who sojourned there (as Mr. Robert Vaughan of Hengwrt ex- 
presses it in his remarks on Sir William Dugdale’s Monasticon) 
from Cwmbhir abbey. It seems it was a colony of monks, they 
‘sent away, as bees.do, when the hive is too full. <Ignavum 
fucos pecus a preesepibus arcent.’’ I think the monks were men 
of exquisite taste.”’* 

About thirty years subsequent to the supposed sac of its 
foundation, it appeats to have been in a flourishing state ; but 
the evils, arising out of war, more especially those which 
visit the seat of warfare, soon cast a paralysing damp on its 
rising prosperity. When Henry the third was marching a for- 
midable army against the Welsh, who had asserted their inde- 
pendence under their intrepid leader, prince Llewelyn ap Jor- 
werth, and invested Montgomery castle, a monk of this house, 
happening to be on a service of espionage, was strictly ex- 
amined as to the situation and strength of the Cambrian forces. 
Naturally considering it a duty incumbent upon every man, 
possessed of patriotism, to befriend his own country, rather 
than assist an enemy, he gave an exaggerated account of the 
opposing army, and misrepresented their different positions. 
The Welsh made a ruse de guerre, feigning a retreat to an ex- 
tensive marsh, not far distant from the site of the first onset; 
on which the English troops eagerly pursued what they con- 
ceived to be the vanquished enemy; but being encumbered 
with heavy armour, and still further annoyed by the treache- 
rous nature of the ground, they were unable to act offensively, 
or even retreat, before the light active troops to which they 
were opposed, returned to the charge ; and after a short con- 
flict, victory decided in favour of the Welsh. The King, in- 
censed at the deception, and enraged from the sanguinary, as 
well as, disastrous consequences that ensued; on passing by the 
religious house, to which the informer. belonged, gave com- 
sand for its destruction by fire. All the out offices were con- 

; sumed: 


« Letter of Lewis Morris, published in the Cambrian Register for 1796, 
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sumed in the conflagration ; but the abbot, haying expurgated. 
himself, and the resident brethren, from any privacy ¢ of the 
transaction, after profound submission, earnest Boe uly and 
subjecting the estates to a fine of three hundred marks; saved 
the rest of the building.* At the dissolution, the annual re- 
venues were estimated, according to Speed’s valuation, at ltys 
eight pounds fifteen shillings. au} 

The remains, though they form.a picturesque ruin, , bare few 
features of ancient grandeur. Part.of the conventual church ex- 
hibits at the east. end three Jancet-shaped windows, over.which 
are three others of lesser dimensions, mantled, and almost hid- 
den in,a.thicket of overgrown ivy. The large refectory : and 
“part of the abbot’s lodge are at present comprehended; inanad- 
joining farm house. 

The waterfalls in the, vicinity are highly worthy the es als 
~ ler’s.attention. « The first cataract to which our guide con- 
ducted -us was Dol-y-Myllynllyn, situate alittle’beyond the fifth 
milestone from Dolgelly, nearthe house ,of William Madox, 
Esq.5 passing through a white gate.to the left hand of, the. toad, 
we approached the fall by a path which climbs a pretty. steep 
| acclivity, clothed with trees of.various kinds, and: sprinkled with 

numerous | uncommon, and. curious plants. This ascent continues 
the better part.of \half.a mile, when-the fall opens itself to, the 
View ; we-first.observed it.from above. Here the water appears 
to throw itself down.a perpendicular descent of full forty feet, 
_ in two principal sheets, and, through some lateral gullies, into 
an hideous bed of black, disjoined. rocks, through which it strug- 
gels forafew yards, and is then lost. to.aspectator,in the surround- 
ing woods. ‘Yo obtain a. view of its further, progress, we struek 
into.a; steep ° and. intricate: ‘path, which led. us. to, ithe foot of | the 
cascade, where the scene becomes much. more. grand, beautiful, 
and, extensive, than. before..An; additional; fal], of twenty- -five feet. . 
new, appears immediately in front ; the first cataract, and. the 
hugged channel into which it discharges itself, are seen to the . 
. | Po 


* Mathew Paris, 311. 
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left hands afid'to ‘the right, perpendicular tocks»crowned with 
noble trees Which throw their ‘broad arms over the glittermg 
waters, and reliéve with sober shade their dazzling splendor. 
Retracing our path through the: coppice, we returned into the 


toad, and, proceeding along it, were directed to remark alofty - 
mountain, which soars immediately on the left hand. It is | 
called the Prince of Wales’s Mountain, and was, formerly the 


subject of much, speculation in the mining way. The veins, 


however, proved not sufficiently valuable to repay the oe ule 
of working them, and were ‘consequently. neglected. We: in 


part ascended it, and collected several | ‘good mineralogical spe- 
cimens; such as Jumps: of lead and ‘copper-ore, pieces of : spar, 
micacious ‘stones, end so. forth. A curious:species of the: toad- 


stone also, which abounds i in the neighbourhood of | this moun- ‘, 
tain, and j is found in ‘vast masses -at the bottom of it, attracted oe 


our attention ; itis of a: greenish colour-and cellular, the c¢ham-— 
bers filled. with a hard substance in appearance exactly like 


charcoal. | Seven miles. from, Dolgelly our guide: conducted ws 


over-a bridge, to. the. right. of the road, called ‘Pont-ar-Garfa, 
_ from the -river-of. that name ‘which flows under it. From ‘hence | 


we; proceeded | néarly ‘two-miles ona gradual ascent over alate oe 


mountain, the dulness-of which ‘was soon ‘coritrasted: byvai mag- 
ph: hificent and sublime : ‘prospect, The: ‘suminit’ of the: hill “Tylyn 
“Gwiadys, which | ‘we had ‘been: ascending, | is ‘opposed by the 
lofty. mountain: ‘Cwrn- -Ysom, and the profound. valley of Moud- 
dach at its feet. ‘Through this immense hollow:the two. torrents 
Cayne aud | Mouddach pour «their irresistible ‘streams ; >and. 


through thedeep woods which completely clothe the declivities i e ) 
on either: side, preclude: a view of théir: troubled: waters:; $ yet! the“ .: 
roar-of pega Mataratts: fit ob pe the: hf le and: reaches the ak 


(eas 


‘ ‘and! irenhivenee, ‘as’ pee Be the : ihe ceuiee sic y: . 
the ‘umbrageous. and: “gloomy appearance of the glen, precipitods 
| Dae ‘of the: — rand the sie rockey ‘crags ‘which. shot 
‘ey rn ‘ through 
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through the verdant clothing of their sides. An infinate variety 
of shrubs and trees planted by the hand of nature, but disposed 
with the justest taste and happiest effect, complete the beauties 
of this fairy region; the trembling foliage of the aspen; the 
vivid berries of the mountain ash; and the melancholy shade of 
the pendent birch. i 
Our first object was the Pistil-y-Cayne, or fall of the dynes ; 
in order to approach which we passed over a rude alpine 
bridge, formed. of the trunk of an oak thrown from rock to 
rock, and hanging frightfully over a black torrent that roared 
many feet beneath it, We descended with some difficulty to the | 
bottom of the fall. Here the effect is very august. A sheet of 
water is seen pouring down a rugged declivity, nearly perpen- 
dicular, of two hundred feet; the view of it complete and full 
through the adjoining woods, which, though they thickly mantle 
its sides, do not break by the intervention of their branches the 
continuity of the fall. After tumbling from the stupendous 
height, the agitated waters are received amongst rocks of a 
light dun colour, which their perpetual actions have excavated 
into hollows of alarming profundity and various shapes, and 
through these they force their course, in order to unite them: 
selves with the Mouddach, a few hundred yards from the spot 
on which we stood. Whilst we were contemplating this grand 
example of nature’s magnificence, the sun which had hitherto 
veiled its head in the clouds, shone suddenly and full upon the 
descending sheet of water, and produced an appearance that 
conveyed no bad idea of an immense shower of diamonds fall- 
ing from an eminence. After some time spent in this scene, 
we were led to’ Pistil-y-Mouddach, or fall of the Mouddach 
which it was necessary for us to view from beneath, as it is im- 
practicable to attain its summit. This cataract is of a character 
different from any we have before visited. ‘ 
Indeed we may extend this remark to all the particulars of 
Welsh scenery : each spot having, as it were, a character pe- 
culiar to itself, a circumstance which produces inexhaustible 
a variety 
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‘variety and constant sources of fresh entertainment to, the ad- 
‘mirer of nature. The Pistil-y-Mouddach consists of three falls, 
submitted at one view to the eye. The first is a sheet of water 
about twenty feet wide, and nearly as many in height, which 
tumbles in a deep pool of thirty feet in diameter, From hence it — 
glides over the ‘second ledge, producing a fall about thirty feet 
into another bason of larger dimensions. Here contracting it- 
self, it is discharged by a third fall of twenty feet into the 
largest and deepest pool, over the brim of which it soon boils 
into a rude congeries of rocky craigs, and foams forward to its 
point of junction with the Cayne, affording an example of the 
accuracy with which the poet of nature has painted this, 
amongst her other varied scenes :— 


** Smooth to the shelving brink a copious flood 
’ Rolls fair and placid, where, collected all, 
In one impetuous torrent, down the steep 
In thundering shoots, and shakes the country round. 
At first an azure sheet, it rushes broad ; 
Then whitening by degrees as prone it falls, 
And from the’ loud resounding rocks below 
Dash’d in a cloud of foam, it sends aloft 
A hoary mist, and form a coneless shower. 
/ Nor can the tortured wave here find repose, 
But raging still amid the shaggy rocks, 
Now flashes o’er the scatter’d fragments, now, 
As last the hollow’d channel rappid darts, 
And falling fast from gradual slope to slope, 
With wild infracted course and lessen’d roar, 
It gains a safer bed, and steals at last 
Along the mazes of the quiet vale.” . 


Tuomson’s Summer. 


TRAWSFYNNYDD, is a small village walled inas it were by lofty 
mountains and isolated in a great degree from civilized society, 
is a place, .where retirement from the world may be obtained 
without much inguiry. This extensive parish consists of a: 

_woodless sterile tract ; but furnishes seyerai’ objects worthy; the 
HO Giroes : 30 : attention 
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attention of theantiquary, as tending to elucidate remote his- 
tory. Across a common, passes the noted Sarn called Liwyber 
Helen; or the causeway of Helen; part of a read, said to have 
been constructed by the order of Helena, daughter of Eudda, 
and wife to the Roman emperor Maximus. This, froin the name 
occurring in yarious instances connected with those of locality, 
must have extended through North and South Wales. It is now 
intirely covered with turf, and only to be’ distinguished, by its 
elevation above the rest of the surface. On digging, the layers 
of stones with which it were formed, are visible in the whole of 
its course to the breadth of eight yards. It is evidently a work 

of the Romans, both from the formation, and the numerous 
tumuli found near ; it being the custom of, that people, gener 
rally, to inter adjacent to the public roads. 

Ina field, at some distance, is a large upright stone, deno- ; 
minated Llech Idris, A legendar y story concatenates it with 
the account of the giant Idris; but itis clearly only one of those 
ancient monumental stones, so frequently occurring in Wales, 
and other countries, particularly in the North of Europe. 

« On a mountain called Mikneint near Rhyd ar Helen, 
within a quarter of a mile from this road are some remarkable 
stone monuments, called Bedhau Gwyr Ardudwy, ze. the 
graves of the men of Ardudwy. They are at least thirty i in num- 
ber; and each grave is descrihed to be two yards long; and to 
be distinguished by four pillars, one. at each corner of a grave; 
which are somewhat of a square form, two or three feet high, 
and nine inches bread, The tradition is, that these are sepul- 
chral monuments of some persons of note slain here, in the bat- 
tle fought betwixt the men of Dyffryn Ardudwy, and some of: 
Denbighshire. ‘That these are indeed the graves of men slain 
in battle, seems scarcely questionable but when, or by what 
persons, &c. is wholly uncertain. One of the next neighbours i in- 
forms me, that he saw, amongst: other stones brought hence to 
mend the walls of Festimiog Church-yard, one with an inscrip= 
‘tion 5 ‘but at pHRREDE there remains no account of it. By the 

| description 
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@escription he gives of it, I suppose it Roman. : For he says it 
was a polished-stone, about two feet long, half a yard broad, 
and three or four inches thick: whereas.all the latter Inscrip- | 
tions that I have seen in Wales, are on large pillars, which are 
generally rude and unpolished. . | 
tam told there are also a considerable Aion of Graves 
near this causey,.on the Demeans of Rhiw goch, in the parish 
of Trwsvyvydh: and in the year 1687. I copied this inscrip- 
tion from a stone call’d Bedh Porws, or Porus’s Grave, neat 
Lhéch Idris in the same parish.’’* 
. Porivs, 
HIC IN TVMVLO JACIT 
HOMO.---RIANVS ¥FVIT 


Mr. Pennant reads it differently. Thus 


- Porvs 
HIC IN TVMVLO IACIT, 
HOMO PIANVS FVIT. ‘ 


Some have supposed the P to have beenan R, and the words 
tothave been CHRISTIANUS FUIT; but whatsoever the let- 
ter in dispute might haye been, there certainly never was 
* room between HOMO and the next word, for the letters CHRIS. 

Several stone circles are in the vicinity of these graves, the 
largest about fifty-two feet in diameter, and a vast carnedd with 
two upright stones, with: several smaller circles; the whole of 


which appears to have been surrounded by one of mneh larger 
diameter. 


Tn the | vicinity of Rluw goch j is a small fort, very, singularly 
situated, on a circular isolated rock, resembling a keep, or 
artificial | mount, between the hills, and evidently intended to 
guard ihe pass, opening through them into. the champaigne — 
country. The verge of the summit appears | to have been de- 
fended by a wall, the remains of which are. still yisible in several 
places; ; and in one part the fragments. ofa circular tower. From 
ne works being constructed without mortar, it has been sup- 

302 ete posed 


Gibson's Camden, Vol. I. p. 790. 
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ines to Same Hai a British castelet3 , but. from. ihe’ regularity of 
ance of numerous ¢ coins: and urns 

having bedi ldbssoverours it was 8 probably Roman, © ‘The name 

Castell Prysor, or a castle. built in haste,’ may aecount for the 

building being destitute of cement.” “Tis surrounded by the 
foundations of ‘other buildings beneath the mount, called Tom- 

‘meny Mur. In the adjacent inclosed country is a large Roman 
encampment, commanding a number of passes, defended byt the 

minor posts of this mountainous tract; evidently acamp of conti- 
guous observation. Near this place, i in a lake-called: Llyn: Raith- 
_ Iya, is a singular variety of perch; the back quite hunched, and 


the lower part of the back bone, next to’'the tail, strangely — 


distorted: in colour, and other ‘respects, it resembles the 
common kind, which areas numerous in this lake, as the de- 
formed fish. «They are not peculiar to this water, for Linnzeus 
takes notice of a similar variety found’ ‘at’ Fahlan, in his own 
country. Ihave also’ heard: at: it is to ae met with in the 
‘Thames near Marlow.”* nae 

- Festinroe, a ‘small village, has been. justly celebrated | by 
‘various authors ; ; but particularly by the learned lord Lyttleton, 
‘who made a tour through Wales in the year 1756. His lord- 
ship, however, whom others have servilely copied, mistook the 
‘name, the proper appellation’ being the vale of Maentwrog : with 
it he was’ highly delighted, and justly appretiated the effects 
of its objects, and the charms of its gebiagls «With the 
woman one loves, with the friend | of one’s heart, and a good 
study of books (says | he to his friend Mr. Bower,) one might 
this vale, and ‘think ita day. If you have a 
o, nd renew your youth, ‘come with Mr. 
| tiniog. Not. long ago there. died i in 
n hones Welsh Sringn, who was 105 


| pass | an age” in 
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_ great grandchildren. » ‘This. has been classically compared to 
the celebrated: vale of Tempe; and these, who have visited the 
one, will readily recognise features ofa similar description.in 
the other ; few vales in this island affording such delightful pros- 
pects, or abound with such lovely scenery. Many of the lofty 
. mountains, which flank its sides, are covered with venerable 
oaks, and their bases fringed:with contrasted brushwood. The 
small rivulet -Dwy’rid, or the two fords, winds in a serpentine 
manner, while. its silvery waters meander placidly and silently 
- along the bottom, amidst meadows and fields, presenting the 
luxuriance of rich verdure and high cultivation. The small 
village and church of Maentwrog, whence the vale receives its 
hame, is situated near the middle of it. » Near oneend is a large 
upright stone, called Maen Twrog, ‘from being supposed the 
- monument of a saint of that name, son of Cadfan, a cotemporary 
ef St. Beuno.. sp BeSE Re arya: is formed by the Cynfaal and 
another similar. alpine 1 torrent. In the former rises a singular 
columnar rock, which stands in. ‘the ‘bed of the river, called 
Pulpit Hugh Lhwyd Cynfael, ag or Hogh oyd’s Pulpit, the place 
from whence, the: ‘peasantry ‘say, a magician of that name used. 
to deliver his nightly incantations. Hugh was an astrologer, 
who lived in the time of James the frst, and d this i Places was as 
fit for the purpose as the pit of Acheron oe 
Tan y Bwica Hatt, the seat of Mr. Oakley, is tbat on 
the declivity of a Mountain, on the northern side of the vale. 
The house i is a. handsome mansion, ‘embosomed i in extensive 3 
woods of most luxuriant growth, which decorate this part of the 


| 3 03 " - country ; 


'» See the Vi gnette Title to this Volume. 
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country; and fo ma fine contrast to ee ‘bleak; ial = 
tract between this, and Pont-Aber-Glaslyn. 8 ‘Here, for the 
first time, since we have been i in North Wales, we were-grati+ 
- fied in seeing the — Spirit of agricultural improvements exerted 
to some extent, and with considerably. good effect. The vale 
of Festiniog consists in general of the soil rather mossy and 
spongy, the consequence. of having formally been always over- 
flowed at spring-tides, Much of the injury which these inun- 
| dations occasioned to the land,» Mr. Oakley determined ‘to 
“prevent by embankments. Having effected’ this, he next 
turned his attention to draining the ground thus secured, which 
he did so effectually, as to render its produce just triple to what 
it hitherto had been. His large drains.and neat embankments. 
rather adorn, than, injure the picture; as the former are like 
small canals, and the latter have the appearance of raised tere - 
race-walks, surmounted witha neat white railing.” * 


BALA hase ems t 


Is a good. market-town in the parish of Llanyeil, containing 316 
houses, and 1463 inhabitants. From the vestiges of three Roman 
encampments in the vicinity, which seem to have been explo- 
ratory camps, prior to the subjugation of the Ordovices, it lays. 
claim to high antiquity. Though not the seat: of: provincial 
~ jurisdiction, nor ina fertile district, and destitute of the advan 
tages, derived from water-carriage ; 3 yet is equalled in-size and. 
appearance by few in North Wales. It is situated-at the lower 
end of a pool, or lake, the largest i in the county, and consists of 
one spacious street from. which other lesser ones branch: off at 
right angles. Bala is noted for its vast trade in woollen stocke 
ings, gloves, and caps, called Welsh wigs; and for its well at- 
tended markets are Saturdays: when, according to the demand, 
from two to five hundred pounds worth are weekly sold. In: 
and round the place women and children are seen in full em- 
Sy iar Meerkat). 
* Warner’s: Walk eee Wales, p> 17% 
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ploy, knitting along the roads, anid: as” ‘they walk, during the 
summer peipiiak idl ene in winter: Le eijpidice 


ae eet 


eget they sivtouid 4 ‘fire oe pest and Trad | B68 


tale, or legendary story, | while the char ms of : song, Nicoinear y 
with the fascinating music of the harp, tends to banish care by ae 


the promotion of hilarity. 


During the season, this place i is. sth general paadbe vous of ie : 
gentlemen, who resort here, for the. purpose of. -grous shooting pet 


ane we ; each : 


amidst the surrounding heath-clad hills. ’ Lord ‘Lyttleton g gave 


it a certain kind of celebri ‘ity, for the beauty of i its’ women, ob- 
serving ‘ that he saw here some - of the prettiest girls he ever 
beheld.’ | 

Adjacent tothe couth-east: a of the: town i is a tice. srhcia® 
mount, called Tommen y Bala, This is supposed to have been 
_ of Roman. origin ; and to have ‘had a small fortress on its sum- 
mit; to. secure ‘the pass ‘towards the’ sea, and keep the moun- 
taineers in ‘subjection. ” In future periods the Welsh’ took ad- 
vantage of this, and: similar strong holds, to ‘defend their country 
against. the English invaders; making: it’ one of their chain of 


fortified “posts, which extended: through | ‘the country to the — 


coast on the confines of. Flintshire. Fromm the summit a fine 
view is obtained of the ‘sutrounding alpine” scenery. On the 
right: appears the two Arennigs, fawr and fach; ; beyond them soar 
the lofty. Arans. with their, two heads, Aran Mowddwy, and 
Penllyn, and i in the distance rises Cader Idris with pre- -eminent 
grandeur. i Se a 


lyn Tegid, ‘bbeeae biome Gate the name ook Pimble Mere, | 
. or Bala lake, lies about as ‘quarter of. a mile to the south of the. 
town, extending about. four miles in length, and three quarters 


of one in breadth. Its greatest depth is about forty feet. The. 
accompanying scenery consists of easy slopes partly cultivated, 


and partly clothed | with | ‘wood, aid not dissimilar to the low Higa 
hilly views around the lake of Winander Mere, inthe ‘county ~ 


of Cumberland. During stormy ‘weather, from the wide ex- 
Me a S04 eps panse 
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panse the billows run very high, encroaching greatly on the 
north-east end, The water rises.sometimes nine feet above its. 
usual level; and when winds and rains combine their forces, it 
overflows the banks into the fair vale of Edeirnion. 


«« Where eastern storms disturb the peaceful skies, 
In Merioneth famous Penlin lies, 
Here a vast lake which deepest vales surround, 
His watry Globe rowls on the yielding ground, 
Encreas’d with constant springs that gently run 
From the ruff hills with pleasing murmers down, 
This wondrous property the waters boast, 

The greater rains are in its channels lost, 


The rising waves with sudden rage boy] ore, 


Nor raise the flood ; but when the loud tempests roar, 
And conqu’ring billows scorn th’ unequal shore.” 


The tradition of the neighbourhood is, that the Dee passes 
through the lake, without mixing its waters, as the Rhone is 
fabled to serve the lake of Geneva. The proof adduced is, that 
salmon found in the river, are never found in the lakes, nor the 
gwyniads, except rarely, inthe river. But this is no conclusive 
argument, because fish, as well as birds, by instinct seek out, 


and frequent, those places most agreeable to them as haunts, and 


_ maost convenient for their feeding and shelter. - 


«A poole their is thro’ which the Dee doth passe, 
Where is a fish that some a whiting call ; 

- Where neer yet no salmon taken was, ue 
‘Yet hath good store of other fishes all. yi 
Above that poole, and so beneath that flood 

. Are salmon caught, and many a fish full good, 

'. But in the same their will no salmon bee, 

And near that poole you'shall no whiting see.””* 


The lake abounds with fish, such as pike, perch, trout, roach, 
&c. with shoals of a sort denominated a gwyniaid, from the 
snail sic whiteness 

* Chorchyard’s Worthines of Wales. . 


—— 
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whiteness’ of its scales. It is a gregarious fish, the Salmo 
davaretus of Linnzus, and found in most alpine lakes, particu-. 
larly those of Switzerland. “The greatest weight seldom ex- 
ceeds three or four pounds. The flavour is by some persons 
considered rather insipid, but this may be for want of taste. 
For the noble author, previously quoted, asserts ‘it is so delicate, 
that his friends, to whom he addresses. his description of the 
country, would prefer the flavour of it to even the lips of the 
fair maids of Bala.’ These fish usually keep at the bottom of 
the lake, where they feed on small shells and aquatic plants, so 
that to take them recourse is had, not to baited lines, but deep 
nets. The fishery in former times had constituted part of the 
possessions belonging to Basingwerk abbey ; having been be- 
stowed on God and St. Mary, through the medium of monks be- 
longing to that house. The property of the whole is now 
claimed by Sir Watkin Williams, Bart. who has a neat hunting 
box in the vicinity. Permission to angle is granted to the in- 
bahitants of the town and neighbourhood ; but the netting, and 
keeping a boat, for pleasure, is reserved for the manorial lord 
and his friends. : 
On June the 20th 1781 a tract of eniutas in this vicinity was 
totally inundated, as it is said, by one of those phenomena, de-— 
nominated water-spouts, or bursting of a cloud, so frequently . 
seen at sea, and so seldom occurring by land. The following 
description, however, given in a provincial newspaper of the 
day, affords a more rational account. 
« Last Wednesday a prodigious quantity of rain fell in the 
parish of Llan-wchlyn, near Bala, accompanied by lightning 
which caused the river Twrch (whose source is in the noted: 
hill Bwlch y Groes, and falls into Llyntegid, to overflow its 
banks in such a dreadful torrent, as to sweep away every im- 
pediment: the melancholy marks of its destruction may be 
traced from Bwlch y Groes to the lake. Seventeen houses, 
with the furniture, ten cows, and a vast number of sheep, were 
carried away, many fine meadows and corn-fields were, covered 
with 
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with gravel and slime; so'as to rénder the crops for this season 
of no value; one meadow in: particular was heaped with huge 
stones, so as to render it not worthy to be cleared for cultiva- 
tion; these stones were tumbled, by the’rapidity of the current, 
several hundred yards, and are of the following prodigious di- 
mensions, viz. one 19 feet long, 9 broad, and 6 deep ; another. 
192 feet by 74, and 6 deep, which was split by the impetuosity 
of its’ motion, in’ striking upon another: eight other stones, 
halfithe above size, were carried half a mile, and five bridges 
swept away in that parish: In one of the houses a poor woman 
sick in’ bed’ was’ drowned, the only’ person missing here> 
providentially the inhabitants of Pandy were timely alarmed, 
the consequence of a few minutes: delay would*have proved 
fatal'to the whole village, the houses and fine bridge at that 
place being erased, and no remains left. ‘Two young women 
laying together in bed,-one of them was killed'by the lights. 
ning’,but the cap of the other only a little scorched. «« The same 
day at Ruthin, the river rose’ to an’amazing height, which 
prompted‘a number of people to go'upon the bridge'to observe 
it; in a few minutes they were surrounded by the flood; and 
obligated to remain in that distressing situation all night; John 
Bills, ‘a glazier, one of the number, leaning over the battlement, 
it unfortunally gave way, whereby he was drowned: It is 
easier to conceive than express the feeling of his companions 
thus deplorably circumstanced, in full expectation of the bridge 
being carried away every moment, and they: to share his un- 
timely fate; next’ morning the flood was somewhat abated, and 
the people providentially saved. At Penmachno, thirteen 
horsés, standing in a stable, belonging to’ two drovers, seven of 
them were killed by lightning; it is somewhat remarkable, that 
- the seven’killed belonged’ to’ one of them; the’remaining six, 
owned by the other person, received no injury. Upon the 
whole, there never was known’ so general a deluge in anita 

parts by’ the oldest inhabitants.” 
Pont Liyn Dyffos. & bridge: of one’ archy ee ‘fifty feet 
the 
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the span,’ is’seen bestriding a deep and dismal chasm, through. 
which the hoarse sounding torrent, the’ Glyn; rushiig down 

into a deepened bed, roars’over the disjointed ‘rocks be-~ 

neath, and; lashing the rocky sides, bint check its impetuosi- 

ty, rolls its angry waters to the Dee. ‘The stupendous fissure, 
full two hundred feet deep, is overhung by large forest trees, 

whose spreading " branches, intermingling from the opposite. 
sides; throw a darkened shade dver'the awful’scene ; 3 and the. 

eye dreads to follow the maddened torrent through: ne hae 

pia of its horrible bed. , 

A bold cataract, above the bridge, gives you sufficient notice 

that you are near it; and the hoarse rumblings of the water, 
heard in distant murmurs down the dark and wooded shin give 
an additional effect to this truly sublime scene. 

The road from Bala to Ruthin here joins that from Llanrwst, for 
which purpose the bridge was built; it winds round the side of | 
a mill on a rocky shelf, with the wall towards the ravine, 
while the rude perpendicular mountain lifts its tremendous 
head, with overhanging crags, that serve to heighten the co- 
louring of the terrific picture; and 1 may venture to affirm, 
that the coup d’cil of ‘Pont ar dyffws is not inferior to Pont 
Aber Sowell 


CORWEN:.. ; 


‘The. town is. shell bontainkns 251 houses and 1169 inhab 
tants, situated on the rising ground on the southern bank of the 
Dee. The church is a neat. cruciform structure, in a highly 
' romantic situation immediately under-a-vast rocky cliff, the ab- 
rupt finishing of the Ferwyn; it is dedicated’ to Saint ‘Julian, 
archbishop of St. David’s, who was esteemed the godliest man 
and greatest clerk of all Wales; he died 1009. . 

On the, south side of the church stands a cross, which the 
vulgar callthe sword of Glyndwr; the shaft is let into a flat 
stone! with feur.supporters; in its present, mutilated state, it. 

4 measures 
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measures four feet eight inches; it might’ have been originally 
six; it would then answer, in shape, toa coffin lid, or one of 
those grave stones in, that shape, so freqnently found in the 
church yards. As the place of Owen’s burial is uncertain,* it 
might be conjectured, that his remains lie under it; but: the 
mark, representing a sword, is one of those crosses indicating 
the interment of a monk, or a person of some religious order. 
_ A neat building stands in the same side of the church yard, 
a monument of the judicious munificence of a private gentle- 
man, called Corwen college. It consists of six dwellings, with 
endowment for the support of six widows of poor clergymen, 
possessed of the cure of souls at the time of their decease, i in 
the county of Merioneth, by William Eyton, esq. of Plas War- 
ren, Shropshire, who left by will, 1709, a sum for this pur- 
pose ; but, from some cause the building was not finished, ac- 
cording to the inscription over the entrance, till 1750. The 
endowment was originally sixty pounds, but. is now doubled; 
this sum, by a singular circumstance, was lately enjoyed by 
one. <A provision was made in the will, that the widows should 
keep the building in repair; and if, at any time, there should. 
be less than the number, those resident were to share the residue 
of the income. ? eae 3 
Fronting Corwen is a British post called Caer Drewyn: it is 
a circular wall, on the summit of a steep hill, about a mile and 
a half in circumference, with the remains of a circular habita-. 
tion within, now in ruins. Mr. Pennant supposes it to have 
been one of those strong holds where the Welsh placed their’ 
women, children, cattle, &c. as a safe-guard; and considers it 
one of those chains of posts that began at Diserth and ended at. 
‘Canwy4; yet, from this place having no supply of water, I should 
rather 


* A‘marble slab is shewn in the cathedral of Bangor, as his burial place, 
but this ishighly improbable? the guardians of the church would hardly per- 
mit the body of its incendiary, to obtain a place of distinction within its 
walls. It is said, that he was buried at Mannington, in Herefordshire, 
whére he died, at the house of his daughter, A..D.1415., Vide Pennant. 
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rather suppose it to be.one of the temporary entrenched camps, 
where they halted fora night or twortill they were able to regain 

suflicient strength, to recommence their depredatory warfare. 
Owen Gwynedd is supposed by Lyttelton, to have occupied 
this post, while Henry the second, was encamped on the op- 
posite side of the vale; the King had assembled all his choice | 
forces on the Berwyn, and strongly intrenched them, by felling 
the woods and taking every possible precaution against ambush 
and surprise. Both armies, for a considerable time, lay in 
sightof each other’; but the Welsh, being well acquainted with 
the country, with their light troops, cut off the King’s supplies 
_of forage and ammunition, and so harassed them by skirmishing, 
that the monarch was glad to withdraw to England in chagrin 
and disgrace, without having struck a single blow.* The place 
of encampment may still be traced by a rampart of earth, be- 
tween the church of Corwen and the village of Canwyd. , 
This was afterwards the retreat of the celebrated Owen 
Glyndwr, whose memory is highly revered in this neighbour- 
hood, long the scene of his exploits and his hospitality. The 
family name of this extraordinary character was Vychen ; he 
was styled Glyndwr, or Glyndwrdwy, from his possessions ly- 
ing principally in the vale of the Dee, (Dwrdwy) commonly 
called the vale of Llangollen: some remains of his private 
palace are still visible at a place called Sychnant, about three 
miles from Corwen. He was fourth in descent from Gryffydd 
Vychan, the surviving son of Gryffydd ap Madoc, lord of 
‘Bromfield and Yale, whose residence was at Castell Dinas 
‘Bran: by his mother’s side he was allied to the North Wallian 
princes, from which descent he afterwards derived ‘his claim 
‘to the throne of Wales.t+ Writers vary about the precise time 
‘ef his birth ; it must have been some time between the years 
1349 


é 


* Vide Powel, p. 190. 

Leland thus reckons his genealogy ; ‘ Lleulin ap Jerworth Droyndan, 

Prince of al Wales, had Grifith :.Grifith had Lleulin; Lleulin had Caterine; 
Caterine had Eleanor ; Eleanor had Helene, Mother to O. Glindoure.” 


ca 
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1349 and,1354,. It is a common idea thatextraordinary ‘charac: 
ters have their, births ushered in. by extraordinary events, or 
uncommon .appearances ; his father’s horses were ‘said to: have 
been standing in the stable up to their bellies in blood the night 
previous to his nativity. Holingshed relates this 'as ‘a presage of 
this arch-rébel’s future cruelties: while the Welsh considered 
it as an omen of the just retaliations he would:make upon theit 
‘cruel oppressors; Owen encouraged this idea, asa means of 
securing the -enthusiasm of the people. in» his favour; and; ‘it 
is not unlikely, in endeavouring to. persuade others, he had 
persuaded. himself into a belief of its. realitys) Shakespeare 
finely delineates this mixture of superstition and vanity, whem 
he puts the description of his birth into: the hero’s:own mouth: | 


————-— At my birth, | 
The front of heaven was full of fiety shapes; ,. Sian 
, The goat ran from the mountains, and the herds 


eS Sa eee eo 


Were strongly clamourous, in the frighted fields; 
These signs have marked me extraordinary; 
And all the courses of my life do show, 

Tam not found in the roll of common men.” 


Endued com great military genius, a ‘éaihs it impatient of con 
troul, or provocation, with the late disgrace of his country 
‘strong upon his mind, he was prepared for those arduous scenes 
of difficulty and danger, which the.circumstances of the times 
unavoidably laid before him. In the reign of Richard he had 
been a favourite of the British court ;.and evidently, from his 
principles, was attached! to. the. person and: interests of that 
monarch; for he followed the fallen fortunes of his royal mas- _ 
ter ;.and, after the king’s death, retired to, his patrimony, full 
of. indignation at his sovereign’s wrongs, and with an ardent 
desire to revenge them. ‘ 

His resentment against the usurper, Henry, duke of Lancas+ 
ter, was exasperated by. private grievances as well as by. public 
injur ies; as pet naparelly’ veh ie sepeniy’ he’ incurred the 
frowns, 
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frowns of the new court; and, it was. not. probable, that any 
prior or present grievances, belonging to partizans of the date 
King, should be redressed ; it was more probable that new ones 
would be added; and every ‘engine of deceit and malice be 
put into action to entangle, in the mazes of the law, so power- 
ful an antagonist to the new government. A portion of Owen’s 
lands’ were seized by Lord’ Grey, and, shortly after, by de- 
signedly omitting to summons Owen, as a baron, to attend the 
King, insult was added to injury, and a pretence of forfeiture, 
as weak as it was wicked, was set up, to alienate the remainder 
of his patrimony.* In the very unsettled state of the public 
mind, especially among the Welsh, and the just plea they might 
have to throw off the English yoke, from the late unjustifiable — 
usurpation, the danger might have been foreseen by the mast 
shallow politician, of urging a person of such abilities and in- 
terest_as Owen, into desperate measures; it might have been 
expected, that the ambition of the chieftain, fired by revenge, 
would induce him to throw off allegiance from a power he consi- 
dered unlawful ; which, hitherto, had only been exercised to rob 
him and his friends; and oppress his country. It required 
little penetration to discover, that this would be a signal for a 
general revolt and insurrection through the principality. The 
prognostications of Trevor, who advised temperate proceed- 
ings, but in vain, were quickly verified ; the Welsh, instiga- 
’.ted by their bards, and minstrels, who re-excited their accu- 
mulated wrongs, the virtues of their princes, and their present 
hero, in alternate songs, rallied round the standard of their 
new leader ; and calling to mind the prophecies of their ancient 
Matting looked up to him with all the confidence of enthu- 
siasm, 
+ On the attainder being issued against Owen, Henry the fourth, sold the 
lordship of Glyndwrdwy to Robert Salisbury, of te in which Aagailys it 
still remains, | 
+ They awaked the people to ‘ial recollections of the feats a fois ey 
: -sheir ancient princes ; represented Glyndwr as a descendant from them, and 
bisa, | | eet ee a0 
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siasm, as a miraculous personage from heaven, who should re- 
venge the blood of ‘their country, and restore to it, once again, 
its lost independence. Surrounded’ by a people ardently 
breathing for liberty, and at the head of a formidable army, 
his, first act was that of just retaliation. He seized upon the 
lands and person of his chief enemy, Lord Grey ;* and on the | 
‘twentieth of September, 1400, was publicly proclaimed 
"prince of North Wales. . The insurrection now became gene- 
ral, and the Welsh, éxtept within the influence of the royal 
garrisons, entirely threw off the English yoke. © So formidable 
indeed was the rebellion considered by ‘the English, that 
the King thought it necessary to march against Owen, in per- 
son; but, after endeavouring to dislodge him from his fastness 
among the mountains, and losing the flower of his army in the 
attempt, he returned to London again in chagrin and disgrace. 
Taking advantage of this interval, Owen over-ran South Wales ; 
taking many of the castles, garrisoning some, dismantling 
others, and destroying by fire and sword every thing that. A 
posed the execution of his designs. 

The King having recruited his army, and filled his treasury by 
contributions, once more took the field against this arch rebel ; 
but with no better success. Want of victory was, in this case, 
defeat; for every day; Owen acquired new friends and addi- 
tional strength. The year 1402 was the meridian of his glory. 
He completely subdued his great enemy Grey, who had again 
appeared in arms, and forced him into a matrimonial alliance 
with one of his daughters. wreoboaigc te thus secured him, he pro- 

| ceeded 


now their rightful Prince; expounded the hitherto mysterious prophecies ; 
and asserted, that in this extraordinary man was to be expected the comple- 


tion of every prediction of the oracular Merlin. 


* Reginald was kept a close prisoner, and probably severely handled 
by Owen; the king wished to obtain the liberty of his favourite; Owen de- 
manded ten thousand marks for his ransom, and the King’s son, with other 
_ nobles or hostages for the payment ; the king, at length, complied with the 

extravagant terms of redemption, and Reginald was set at liberty. 
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ceeded toan act, which, however political it might be consider- 
ed from the urgency of the times, yet can never its atrocity 
be wiped from the escutcheon of Glyndwr. | Under pretence 
that many of the clergy had favoured the cause of Henry, un- 
heard, and with a total disregard to innocence, or guilt, he ad- 
judged them to the sword, and sacrilegiously sacked and des 
stroyed the cathedrals of St. Asaph and Bangor.’ Owen was 
now become the hope of his friends and the terror of his ene- 
mies, The prince of English bards, while he’ pourtrays the 
vanity of Owen, makes him vauntingly boast of his connection 
with the spiritual world: | 


“Where is he living, clep’d in with the sea 

That chides the banks of England, Wales, or Scotland, 
_ Who callsme pupil? or has read to me ? 

And bring him out, thati is but woman’s son, 

Can trace me in the tedious ways of art; 

Or hold my peace in deep experiments : ? 

I can call spirits from the vasty deep.” 


“Owen’s affairs began to wear so prosperous an aspect, that he 
assembled a parliament of the principal gentlemen who es- 
poused his cause at Machynlleth.* His title to the principality 
was here formally acknowledged, and the crown placed on his 
head. He entered into an alliance with the Prince of Nor 
thumberland, and lord Mortimer. Victory had roused the 
dormant spirit of the most indifferent parts of the country: and 
by his past experience, and the influx of additional troops, he 

3 P became 


» Here he narrowly escaped. assassination, froma snare laid for him by 
‘his brother-in-law, David Gam, a professed friend, in the pay of Henry. 
But the plot bemg opportunely discovered, Glyndwr escaped. He spared _ 
Gaw’s life irom election for nich but or him ‘in close aan Wei for 
years. . 
Powel says(p. 316,) that he was seleiaed upon his sternite nicer iiig to 
be true and loyal to Glyndwr in future; that David basely fled from his en. 
gagements, and Owen retaliated by burning his mansion, but Gam escaped, 
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became stillsmore formidable from. an invasion of. the Pree by 


72 3,° 


He was not,only able to. overrun, great part of the principality, 
but to make predatory excursions, and lay contributions to the 
banks of the Severn. . Victory trode close upon the heels of | 
victory: and the English, beaten and. discomfitted, in. every 
quarter, to cover the disgrace. of. total. defeat, attributed. ‘the 
causes to the incantations of witches: and wicked, ‘Spirits, en- 
listed. under the banners of the British. chieftain. Owen judi- 
ciously encouraged an idea so calculated to. inspire ‘his. own 
army with courage, and throw dismay and terror, among the 
troops of his enemy, the Earl of March ; and this triumvirate, 


the Scotch, which created a powerful. diversion i in, his.favour: } 


like the old one of Rome, placing their. geographical instru- 
ments before them, diyided. the empire amongst them. The 
effect of this coalition, however, was not friendly to the cause 
of Glyndwr. Two armies arrived under thé command of Mor- 
timer; anda third, under Per cy, tried to form a junction with 


Glyndwr, and incamped in the vicinity of Oswestry. Henry, 


with true military skill, sensible, how important it was to 
his cause, to-prevent, if possible, this. junction; hastened 
by forced marches to engage Percy, .at_ the. risque of being 
surrounded by a detachment from, the allies, whom he overtook 
and defeated near, Shrewsbury. | This cast a. gloom upon 
Owen’s atmosphere for some time.; but spurning . fear, and tr am- 
pling on difficulty, he: entered into an alliance with. Charles, 
king of France: by, whose. assistance, with: Awoops and money, 
he renewed.the war with redoubled vigour ; and Was So suc- 
cessful this campaign (1404), that the) English were driven 
from every post; the principality was alienated from the crown 
of England, and. Welsh independence appeared firmly re-es- 
tablished. . The. next year the sky was “again darkened with 
heavy clouds, and heaven seemed to frown on his affairs. The 
‘English troops, led by the -wise and intrepid Henry, Pri ‘ince 
of Wales, proved invincible; and the Welsh, as though, sud- 
denly bereft” of their astial beers yielded’ in several pitched 

2 | , battles 
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battlesito superior discipline, ie bécame: an easy’ conquest to 
the enemy. The spirit of Owen himself, who had: hitherto 
borne up-against adversity, and spoken of difficulties hke dew- 
drops froma. lion’s mane, seemed broken ; his principal friends 
dispersed ; and: he was obliged to wander from place to place, 
accompanied by a few trusty partisans, amidst the retired: and 
secure parts of the woods and mountains. shortly ater this 
Owen’s fortune dgain revived, st Riess 
' He received fresh succours: from France; anid we find Rito at 
the end of, the year 1405,).at. the head: of a powerful:and well 
appointed army, ericamped on Wobury Hill, in the parish of 
Witley, near Worcester, the suburbs of which. city he burnt. 
The King was constrained to go a fourth time, in person, against 
this formidable enemy. Here tle’ French, unequal in valour to 
the English, shamefully gave way at the beginning of the day ; 
and thie allied army experienced a most terrible defeat.’ Owen, 
with the remnant of the Welsh, made good his retreat to thé 
mountainsiof Wales’; and feeling the indignatiom which’ the 
brave always experience at the sight of cowardice, sent the 
French troops home; and began to turn his attention’to internal 
defence; from: this period:his affairs bean’ rapidly to decline’; 
his forces were’ not only weakened by the late disasters, but 
also by the defection of the whole district of Ystrad Tywy. 
- Though:he possessed a sufficient’strength to retain his fortified 
position, he was'too weak to: meditate any thing beyond! de- 
_ fensive ‘measures: ~ His career was ‘stopped, and his army 
almost dwindledto nothing, yet/the spirit of Owen was' not 
utterly depressed ; for in opposition to a grant of lands made 
by Henry; consisting of estates belonging to the adherents of 
Owen, he was not behind the King in an ostentatious display of 
regal power. He granteda pardon to-one John ap Howel, ap 
Jevan Goch, “ Anno principatus nostri th datum apud.Kevn 

Llanvair X. die Jan. per ipsum principem.” | 
On the seal was the protrait of Owen slated in a sian of 
state, bearing a sceptre in his right hand and a globe in his left. 
| 3Peg ~ Having 
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a) and. nes was: ietdieinest to cenit Mlaueige to ines most ait. 
ficult passes and defensible positions, amidst the mountains. Stil 
though the power of our hero was reduced, his: ‘spirit was ‘fat 
from being subdued. He yet possessed the alps of. Wales, in 
which he remained invincible, because they were inaccessible e. 
though so nlasehy blockaded, as da cease: to be formidable ‘to’ othe 
neighbourhood, : Lass Uy ORSAY UE aR 
Here, witha Jelerseaien tiers fe riatiated ‘his sjouithe: 
in spite of the whole force of England, till long after the death. : 
of Henry; when Henry the fifth, wishing: to have: his: mind 
and his troops disengaged, to chastise the French ; cand finding 
Owen and his adherents still in a respectable state of defence, 
who, in the absence of his. troops. might armoy the ‘neigh : 
-bourhood, condescended to enter into a treaty with: him. The 
tenour of which was a free pardon for him and his. followers} 
and an act of oblivion and general amnesty | for the: whole king- 
dom. Whether the hero deigned tonegociate is not said; pro- . 
bably his death, which happened about this time (1415), ins 
terrupted its completion. If this event * ‘took place, as stated 
at the house of his. daughter, i ‘there i is’ reason to suppose that he 
did. The. treaty was, however,» again renewed by the same 
minister, Sir Gilbert Talbot, with the son Meredydd ap Owen, 
February 24th, 1416; and by. his closing with the terms, peace 
“was restored to bots countries, after an indecisive struggle of | 
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_ BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, PRINTS, VIEWS, MAPS, &c. | 
Ilustrative of the History, Topography, Antiquities, Scenery, 
LIRGNBE.9 B and Biography of - hes * 
CAMBRIA, commonly called WALES. 
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_~ 2). OR WALES IN: GENERAL. 


Noserous manuscripts in public and private collections still 
remain unpublished, respecting the Principality. } 
A good collection was made by Mr. Maurice, of Kenvy breach in 
Denbighshire, whom Bishop Nicholson denominates a notable Anti- 
~quary. ‘These are now preserved in, the library at Wynnstay, the 
- property of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart. 
~The collections of that most eminent antiquary, Edward Llwyd, 
were left in the hands of Sir Thomas Seabright, Bart ; and afterwards, 
_ by bequest, or purchase, came into the possession of Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, Bart. '-These, among many other valuable manu- 
scripts, denominated ‘‘ The Seabright Collection,” were unfortunate- 
ly destroyed by fire, in the conflagration which happened at Covent 
Garden theatre: having been previously entrusted in the possession of 
an eminent book-binder, residing in the vicinity. ; 
The library of Mr. Davies of Misthcoen in the county of Denbigh, 
besides numerous valuable manuscripts, contains the collections of the 
celebrated Sir Roger Twisden. 


The Rev. Mr. Evans made aconsiderable collection, which were 


purchased by the late Paul Panton, Esq. and are preserved at Plas 


Gwyn, in Anglesea. PERS An See ne a 
Mariecsus manuscripts obtained by the indefatigable researches of 
Mr. Vaughan, of Hengwrt, are in possession of Sir Robert Williams 
Vaughan, Bart. of Nanneu inthe county of Merioneth. ‘And a 
much larger collection in the library at Gloddaeth, belonging to Sir 
Thomas Mostyn, Bart. Some valuable ones are also in the library of 

the Welsh school, Gray’s Inn lane. London. ie 
“ Ttinerarium Cambrie ; seu laboriose Baldwin. Cantuar. archiepis- 
copi per Walliam legationis, accurata descriptio, auctore Sil. Giraldo 
Cambrense, Cum annotationibus Davidis Poveli, sacre theologiz 
professoris, Lond. 3585.7 
| 323 ‘* Britannice 
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“« Britannice Historica’ lib. 6, by the same Editor, reprinted among 
Camden’s Scriptores Historia Anglice, &c. Francfort, 1605, fol. To 
this was annexed the first book of Giraldus, entitled, 


‘< Cambrie descriptio,”’ or Topographia, with notes by the same 
Editor. The general title of this, or at least the best known 1s ‘‘ De 
laudabilibus Wallie.’ The second book was published by Wharton 
in his Anglia Sacra, vol. II] ; where it is entitled, 

“« Giraldi Cambrensis liber secundus de Descriptione Wallice,”’ seu 
liber de illandabilibus Walliz. There are two manuscripts of this 
work, one Tcaicaned to Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln: and another en- 
larged copy, dedicated to Stephen, archbishop of Canterbury. ‘The 
former is in the library at Westminster; and the other among the 
Cottonian Collection, Dom. A. 1. in the British Museum, — 

Giraldus Cambrensis was a native of Pembrokeshire, and archdea- 
con of St. David’s and Brecon, who accompanied Baldwin, archbishop 
of Canterbury, ona crusading mission through Wales, A. D. 1188. 


‘The original Latin edition of the Itinerary, with Powel’s Annota-_ 


tiones, were published in one vol. 4to. by Miller, Albemarle street, 
edited by Sir Richard Coate Hoare, Bart. who also gave a translation 
of the same work, elucidated by Topographical, Biographical, and 
other notices, with the names of places, and persons mentioned in the 
course of the work, and illustrated with numerous picturesque and 
monumental views, with other plates, relative to the antiquities and 
ecclesiastical architecture of Wales. To this is added a copious life 
of Giraldus, and a general introduction to the History of Wales from 
. the earliest period to the time the Itinerary was written; to which is 
prefixed a particular account of the Roman roads, stations, &¢. and a 
large map of Wales. Two vols. 4to. ball ate . 


David Morgan, treasurer of Llandaff in the year 1480, is said, by 
Pitts, to have written the Geography and Antiquities of Wales; but 
no account of his works is given either by Willis, or Fanner. 

Humphrey Lhwyd, a physician of Denbigh, wrote some short 
tracts relative to this country, incorrectly published after his death, 
which happened about the year 1573. ‘The title of one is ‘* Commen- 
tarioli Britannice deseriptionis. Fragmentum, auctore Humfredo 
Lhuyd Denbyghiense, Cambro Britanno. Hujus auctoris diligentiam, 
et judicium lector admirabitur. Colonie Agrippine, 1572, 12mo. 
‘This work was soon after translated into English by Thomas Twyne, 
under the title of « The Breviary of Britayjne.”’ London, 1573, 12mo. 

The original Latin edition was republished by Sir John Pryse, au- 
thor of Fides Historie Britannica, at the end of his Historice Bri- 
tannice defensin, London, 1573, 4to. It had also been annexed to “4 
Description of Cambria, now called Wales, drawn first. by Sir Johy 
Pryse, knt. and afterward augmented and made perfect. by Humfrey 
Lhuyd gentleman, prefixed to “The Historie of Cambria, now. called 
Wales, a part of the most famous island of Brytaine ; written in’ the 
British language above two hundred yeares past ; translated into: En- 

_ glish by H. Lhuyd gentleman: corrected, augmented, and ‘continued 
out of records, and best approved authors, by David Powel, doctor 
| pee : in 
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in divinitie:1584.” The history of Cambria is by Caradoc of Llan- 
caroan ; and this.translation of the work was republished by William 
Wynn, A. M, fellow. of Jesus College, Oxford, Lond. 1697, 8vo. 
A second edition, accompanied by a Map, was printed by Sellers in 
1702. A third, greatly enlarged and improved, with pedigrees of 
families, 8c, was published Lond. 1774, 8vo. ; 
‘©The Chronicle of the Kings of Great Britain ;” translated from 
the Welsh:copy attributed to Tysilio ; collated with several other co- 
ies, and illustrated with copious notes; to which are added original 
issertations on the following subjects, viz» On the History and kpis- 
tle attributed to Gildas. Onthe authority of the Brut... On the pri- 
mary Population of Britain, On the laws of Dyfnwal Moelmyd and 
on the Ancient British Church. By Peter Roberts, M.A. London 
1811. Ato. aio anos . 
** Cambria Triumphans,. or. Britain in its’ perfect lustre, shewing 
the Origin, and Antiquity of that illustrious nation, the succession of 
their Kings and Princes, from the ‘first to K. Charles of happy me- 
mory ; the description of the county; the history of the ancient and 
modern state ; the manner of the investiture of the Princes; with the 
coates of Arms of the Nobility.” . By Percie Enderbie gent. Lond. 
1661, fol. Anthony Wood calls this, and with some degree of jus- 
tice, ascribble from late authors. 


“© The History of Manchester in four Books. . By the Rev. Mr. 
Whitaker, two vols. 4to.’? An octavo edition of a part of this work 
was published in London 1773. ge 


“© The genuine History of the Britons asserted against, Mr, Mac- 
pherson.” By the Rev. Mr, Whitaker, author of the History of Man- 
chester. London, 1773, 8vo,” 


‘* British Antiquities revived ;’’ or a Friendly Contest touching the 
sovereignty of the three Princes of Wales’in ancient times, managed 
with certain arguments, whereunto answers are applied by Robert 
Vaughan, Esq. ‘To which is added the Pedigree of the right honour- 
able, the Earl of Carbery, lord president of Wales, with a short ac- 
count of the five royal tribes of Cambria, by the same Author. Oxf, 
1662, Ato. 


_« The History of the ancient and Modern estate of the Principality 
of Wales, Dutchy of Cornewall and Earldom of Chester,” collected 
out of the Records of the Tower of London, and divers ancient Au- 
thors. By John Dodridge, knt. late one of his Majestie’s Judges in 
the King’s-bench; and by himself, dedicated to King James of ever 
blessed memory. Lond. 1630, Ato. ‘Since reprinted in 8vo. 1701, 
The second edition of this was republished with a different title. 
Lond. 1714, 8vo. ) 


‘© True though shoré Account of the Ancient Britons, in respect 


to their descent, qualities, settlement, country, language, learning, and — | 


religion ; with the,effigies of Llewylyn ap Griffith, the last prince of 
Wales, of British blood. By P. L. a Cambro Briton. Lond. 
1716.” Ato. | 5) tae ame "! Prati A 7 ) 

“ The History of the Principality of Wales, in three parts, together 
me 3 PA ~~ with 


{ 
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with the natural and artificial rarities in the several counties of that 


principality. By Robert Burton. Lond..1730.” 12mo. 5 
For the account .of Plants, natives of this county see “ Mercuri 
botanict pars altera, sive plantarum gratia. suscept. itineris in Cam- 
briam, sive: Walliam descriptio ; exhibens reliquarum’ stirpium nos- 
tratium (que in priore pazte non enumerabantur) catalogum, Lond. 
‘<A just and true Remonstrance of his Majesty's Mines Royal in the 
Principality of Wales. Lond. 1642.” 4to, By Thomas Bushel, Farmer 
of his Majesty’s minerals here. ey tat sdb Heck ia ib shae sod 
“ Fodine Regales, or the History, Laws, and Places of the mines and 
mineral works in England and Wales, and the English Pale in Ireland, 
By Sir John Pettus, knt. Lond. 1670,” fol. Another edition in 8vo. 
bears date 1676, bie : eae 


** Practica Wallig, or Proceedings in the Great Sessions of Wales, 
containing the method and practice of an Attorney there, from an orie 
ginal to the execution; whereunto is added the old Statute of Wales - 
at large ; andan Abridgement of al! the Statues, uniting Wales to En- 
gland, with Tables of the Fees, and the matters therein contained. By 
Rice Vaughan, esq. late of Gray’s Inn. Lond. 1672.” 12mo. 

‘“¢ A concise History of the Lords Marchers, their Origin, Power, 
and Conquests in Wales; printed in, ‘Owen's British Remains.’ 
Lond. 1777. 8vo.” ‘Se sr . Rr, 


Inthe 74th year of his Age, John Taylor, :the celebrated Water Poet, 
made the Tour of Wales, and published “4 short Relation of a Long 
Journey, made round, or ovall by encompassing the Principalitie of 
Wates, from London, through and by the counties of Middlesex, and 
Buckingham, Berks, Gronia, Warwick, Stafford, Chester, Flint, Den- 
bigh, Anglesey, Carnarvon, Merioneth, Cardigan, Pembrooke, Caer- 
marden, Glamorgan, Monmouth, Glocester, &c. This painful cir- 
cuit began on the thirteenth of July last, 1652, and was ended (or 
both ends brought together) on Tuesday the seventh of September 
following, being near 600 miles: thereunto is annexed an Epitome of 
the famous History of Wales. Performed by the Riding, Going, 
Crawling, Running, and. Writing of John Taylor, dwelling at the 
Sign of the Poet’s Headin Phoenix Alley, near the middle of Long 
Aker,’ or Coyent Garden.” 8vo. | ite a tit 


_ “ Two Successive Toyrs throughout the whole of Wales, with se- 
veral of the adjacent English counties, so as to form a comprehensive — 
view of the picturesque beauty, the peculiar manners, and the fine 
remains of Antiquity in that interesting part of the British Island. By 
Henry Skrine, Esq. of Warley in’ Somersetshire, &c. Lond, 
1798,” Svo. : | | an . 

‘“* Cambrian Directory,’ or Cursory Sketches of the Welsh Terri- 
tories, with a Chart, comprehending at one view, the Advisable Route 
—best Inns—Distances—and objects most worthy of attention, print- 
ed at Salisbury. 8vo. | | } if 


§§ The Cambrian Register”? for 1795, and 1796. Lond. two vols. 8vo. 


\ 
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_ “ The Cambrian Itinerary,” 8vo,,1801. > : 
“* Cambrian Biography,” 12mo. 1803... 

~ .& A Topographical Dictionary of the Dominion of Wales, exhi- 
biting the names of the’several ‘Cities, Towns, Parishes, Townships, — 
Hamlets, with the county and division of the county to which they 
respectively belong. ‘The valuation and Patrons of Ecclesiastical be- 
nefices, and the tutelary saint of each Church. Witha variety of inte- 
resting information, spmnp les from actual inquiry ; being a continuation 
of the Topography. of the United Kingdom of Great Britain, and 
Treland. By Nicholas Carlisle, Fellow and Seeretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London. Lond. 1811.” 4to. ‘ 


«« A Walk through Wales in August 1797, by the Rev. Richard 
Warner of Bath. Bath,-1798.7?. 


*¢€ A Second Walk through Wales. By the Rev. Richard Warner 
of Bath, in August and. September, 1798. Bath 1799." 


«* William’s Observations on the Snowdon. Mountains, Bangor, 8vo,’* 
“‘ History of Wales by Mr Warrington, 2 vols, 4to. 1786.” 
““Yorke’s Royal Tribes of Wales, 4to. 1799.” . 


«« An Account of a Journey into Wales ;? By Lord Lyttleton, in 
two Letters to Mr. Bower, is printed in the Miscellaneous works of 


. that Nobleman. : 


‘‘Leges Wallice, or the Laws of Hywel Dda, translated into 
Latin by Dr. Henry Wotton, 1730, folio.” : | 


«« Lewis's History of Britain, 1729,” fol. ) 
In the Puitosopuicat Transactions, in vol. LVI. Art..23, is 


an Account of some particular fish in Wales by the honorable Daines 
Barrington, 


In the Arcuotocia, vol. Ly p. 27, are observations by the same 
on Welsh castles. Bois tad ) . 


In vol. III. p. 30, he describes two musical instruments formerly 
used injthe Principality, yiz. the. Crwth and Pibcorn, 


“* The Mycyrian Archaiology,” Vol. 1. IU. 1801; and still conti- 
nued, comprises the contents of numerous valuable Manuscripts re- 
specting the Ancient History, and Literature of Cambria. This 
valuable publication originated with Mr. Owen Jones, a great pro- 
moter of Welsh learning ; and himseif, tage a tradesman, a great 
_ proficient in the antiquities of the country, ‘The conducting of the: 
work, which embraces the works of eminent Bards and Historians, was 
placed under the direction of that able Welsh Philologist, M1. Wil- 
liam Owen, Author of a Welsh Dictionary on a very improved plan, 
in two Vols. crown Octavo. tig Pu 

Henry Penruddock Wyndham published a small work in 12mo. 
entitled, £¢.4 Gentleman's Tour through Monmouthshire, and 
Wales.’’? Observations made during a second Journey were subse- 
quently published in one volume, 4to. including those in the pre- 

/ vious 
t : 
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vious tour, and embellished with Lie ihade from spire drawings 
by himself and H. S. Grim. 60! 


“ The Worthines of Wales, wherein: are more than. a. 1000 things’re-. 
‘ hearsed: set out in prose and’ verse, and .interlarded with many won- 
ders, &c. by Thomas Churchyard, Lond. tS ats” sa The Fite 
was altered, in an Edition, printed from this, ‘to . | 


“« The Worthines of Wales,.a Poem 3 or) A. True Nee ef the nik 
cient Castles; Famous Monuments, Goodly Rivers, faire Bridges, fine 
‘Townes, and courteous ‘People, that 1 have s s€en in the ‘noble aa 
trie of Wales; and how cat forth by: ‘Thomas a ph Londo 
1776. Small 8vo.” 
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Saxton made, “ 4 General Map of Wales, and Denbigh, 7 1579, 


The next * Map of the whole Principality,” was by. Speed, which 
Was ornamented with views of the roe Cathedrals, and the ave 
county ‘Lowns. 


Buck’s “* Views of the maa of Wales,” fol. 


Grése’s ‘* Antiquities of Wales,” containing Plans, Views, &c. 
folio. 


«Views in Wales,” consisting of Castles, and other interesting 
Buildings, by Paul: Sandby. 


These was published at the samé time witht Mr. Lewis Morris’s 
‘« Plans of Harbours, &c. on St.George’s Channel, 17483? <¢A large 
Sheet Chart, of the Coast of Wales in St. George’s Channel ; done 
from the’ samé ‘survey with those foads and harbours: which Chart 
being an Abstract of the Survey will be very useful and convenient 
to them, that have this book, to shew the situations of the Harbours, 
&c. described here, as well. as the courses.and distances: from place 
to place and all other ee Seen gee toa Sea Chart a that 
kind, 1734-1744.” 


‘Mr. S. Morris aero also. ¢¢ fia Set of Charts of the Coast of 
Wales? (4 


_ NORTH WALES. 


Edward. Liwyd’s « Collections for Flint, Denbigh, and. Montgo- | 
mery. shires, were transcribed. for eat Mytton,. Esq, of Hialstan, 
about 1747 ; and are now preserved in the Library there. > 


“ Letters from Snowdon } descriptive of a Tour through the North : 
ern Counties: of Wales, Containing the Antiquities, History, and 
State of the Country ; with the Manners and Customs of the Inhabi- 
tants. Lond. 1770,” 12mo. 


«“ An Account of some of the rhiost Romantiz parts of North 
Wales. Lond. 1777. By Joseph Cradock; Esq.” 12mo. — 


~ Jn the Partosopuicat Transactions, vol. LXI. Art. 35. is an ae- 
count of experiments made in N orth Wales, to ascertain the different 
quantities 
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quantities of rain, which fell at the same time at different heights. By 
the honourable Daines Barrington, Art. 111. of the same volume 
contains a letter to the same from Richard Hill Waring, Esq. on some 
ray found in several parts of Wales, particularly the counties of 
lint, Denbigh, Caernarvon, and Merioneth. We rss 2 
_ “© 4 Tour in Wales? in the year 1770, by David Pennant, Esq. ‘ap- 
ieee) in 17783; and an enlarged view of the Northern part of’ the 
rincipality in 2 Vols. 4to. in 1784. Another Edition of the same . 
work, was published in3 vols. 8vo. in 1810, . ree 


“ North Wales, including its Scenery, Antiquities, Customs, and 
some Sketches of its Natural History; delineated from two excur- 
sions through all the interesting parts of that country, during the 
Summers of 1798 and 1801. By the Rev. W. Bingley M. A. fellow 
of the Linnean Society, and late of Peter-house, Cambridge. Lond. 
In two volumes 8vo. ‘This is illustrated with a new Map, frontis- 
pieces, and several favourite Welsh airs. 


“ Letters written during a Tour through North Wales,” in the year 
1798 and at other times, containing views of the History, Antiquities 
and Customs of that part of the Principality ; and interspersed with 
_ observations on its Scenery, Agriculture, Botany, Mineralogy, Trade, 
and Manufactures. By the Rev. J. Evans B. A. late of Jesus College 
Oxon. London, 1800. Another Edition was published in 1804, 


‘‘ Hutton’s Remarks on North Wales, 1803,” 8vo. Wes 
<¢ Aikin’s Journal of a Tour through North Wales, 1797,” 8vo. 


A large Map of North Wales in nine sheets and reduced to. two, 

done from actual survey by John Evans of Llwyn-y-groes, near Os- 
westry ; confains the best delineation of ‘the country ever before pub- 
lished. The six counties are also well delineated in the British Atlas, 
which accompanies the Beauties of England and Wales. 
- CaERNARVONSHIRE.—A little Work, entitled, ‘* The Record of 
Caernarvon,” being an Extent of the Counties of Caernarvon, 
and Anglesey in imitation of Domesday Book, was begun’ in the 
time of Edward the first, and finished in the reign of Edward the 
third. Two fair Copies of this were made at the expance of Sir 
William Gruffyd. One of which is lodged in the Chamberlain’s Of- 
fice, at Caernarvon; and the other is preserved in the Auditor’s Of- 
fice in London. us 7 9 Java ROR Fis 

“ The Taking of Caernarvon by Major General Mytton, with the . 
Articles agreed upon June 5th, 1646. 1646,” 4to. 

In the Ancu#oxtocy, Vol. IIf. p. 303. isa Description of the 
Carn Braich y Dinas, on Penmaen Mawr, by Governor Pownal and | 
p- 350, his farther Observations upon the same Subject. 


My PRINTS,. &c.. 
- Views of Caernarvon Castle, taken ‘in’ various bearings, have been 
executed by different artists. 


« Caernarvonshire.”’ A Sketch of its History, Antiquities, Moun- _ 
tains, 


= 


™~ 
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tains, and productions, Intended asa Pocket Companion to those 
who make the Tour of that papers Pandey: sien éy aunalhe BVO. 45:5 


One by Buck. ie lta shod a) wadiah go. 6186 
 N.W. and E. View, by Boydell, 1750. Re Om hs eee 
View, by P. Sandby,. 1776... | 


— £¢A Survey of the Cathedr al Church of Bangor, seit the eee 
belonging to it. Collected’ by Browne, Willis, Esq. Lond, 1721.” 
8vo. With the lohnoaragltenbe Plan of the Cathedral. ye abate 


A View in the Town of Bangor, by P. Sandby, 176. 
” S.W. View of the Church, with the Palace, by Buck, 1742, 

Two Views of Conway Castle, by Grose and Godfrey, 1773, 1774. 
| Snowdon, with its Environs, after Wilson, by W. Woollett. 

View of Penmaen Mawr and Rhaiadr Fawr, by Boydell, 1750. 


DensiGHsHIRE.—Part of this County is included in Doniesday- , 
book. Art. Cheshire. : 
_ © A Perambulaiion and Survey of the Lordships of Bromfield and 
Yale,” by Nordon, in 1620, is inthe Harleian Library, 1696. _. , 

*‘ The History of the Gwedir Family,” by Sir John Wynne, was 
published at. Lond. 1770, by the Honourable Daines a ee 
12mo. This contains much interesting Matter. 

‘“‘ Three Victories in Wales,” &c. and acopy of the Articles, a 
the Surrender of Ruthen Castle to sete General Mytton, &c. 
Lond. 1696. 


wid 
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A sagt View of Ruthin by oda 

ak and N. W. Views of Chirk Castile, i Badeslad, ae Toms. 
1735 

Chirk Castle, from W Yriobtay Park. 

The New Bridge over the Dee, near Chirk. bry, 
Llangollen, from the Turnpike Road above-the ‘$P, ike: 

River Pont y Pair, over the Conwy. ig ¥ Vine 

ynnstay, the Seat of Sir W. W. Wynne. a 
_ A Large Map of Denbigh and Flint shires, in Four Sheets, with the 


Ar ms of the Subscribers, and Views of the Principal Seats, was en- 

graved by Senex, about the year 1780. 7 . 

| Fowtsnire.—‘< A Survey of the Cathedral Church of St. oe 

and the Edifices belonging to it, the History of the Bishops, Deans, 

and other Dignitaries, with an ‘Appendix of Records, &c. collected 

by Browne Willis, Esq. Lond, 1720.” 8vo. 

j E. View of the Cathedral, with the Bishop’s Palace, by Buek, 

1742. 

A View of the Town, by J. Lewis. x 4 
3 The 
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The Life of St! Winefred, Patroness of this'County, has been fre- 
quently written. Gilbert de Stone, a learned Ecclesiastic, who flou- 
_rished about 1380 ‘was applied :to) by the monks of Holywell, to 
write her life.. On being assured by them, there were no materials in 
their Monastery for it, ie replied, he could execute the Work just 
as well without any; and he. would give them a most excellent le- 

end, after the Manner of that, previously drawn up, respecting 

homas a Becket. porte ia 13 Bit Si od bie Lh 
«4 Life, written by Robert, Prior of Shrewsbury, about, 1138 
was translated by one J. F. a Jesuit. Bishop Fleetwood republished 
this, under the Titie of, <‘ The Life and Miracles of St. Wenefrede, — 
together-with her Litanies; with some Historical Observations made 
thereon. Lond. 1713,” 8vo. | , Babes 


PRINTS, &c, : 
A Fiew of her Well and Chapel was Engraved by Buck. 
Flint Castle, with a'Plan, was published by Grose and Roberts, in. 
1775. | ay ) 
Two Views of Hawarden Castle and Park, were engraved by G, 
Barret, and published by Boydell, 1773. ) se 
Basingwerk Abbey, by Grose and Sparrow, 1774. 
. Overton Bridge, by Paul Sandby, 1776. | 
. MERIONETHSHIRE.—In the PuitosopHicaL Transactions, No, 


208, is an ance of a Fiery Exhalation at Harlech, reprinted in 
Gibson’s Camden. al 


@ 


PRINTS, &c. 
N.W. View of Harlech Castle, by Buck, 1742. 
View of Pont Aber-Glaslyn, by P. Sandby. are 
Cader Idris Mountain, after a Painting, of R. Wilson, by E. and 
M. Rooker. ey bi eT in neon ab 
Saxton joined this and the following County in one Map, 1578, 
engraved by R. Hogenbergius, without the Hundreds, added in 
Merionethshire. 1610. By J. Speed. ~— eal 
MontTcomerysHIrE,—* Letter from Sir William Brereton,. Sir 
Thomas Middleton, Sir John Meldrum, of the Great Victory (by 
God’s Providence) Given them in Raising the Siege from be ore 
Monigomery Castle. . And how they routed and totally dispersed 
his Majestie’s Forcés, under the command of the Lord Byron: where 
they tooke all their Carriages, Arms, and Ammunition, aud made 
them fly to Shrewsbury, and Chester, 1644.” 4to. Prints, 
Buck engraved a S. View of Montgomery, and S..E. of Powys 
Céstlemdricht Ja os is sabi ihe van 
In Pennant’s North Wales isa View of it, since it has received some 
alterations. yt ee ‘s 
| J. Lewis Engraved a view of Welshpool, | 
ANGLESEA, 


v 
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. ANGLESEA.—* Mond Antequa Restaurata : an Archeological Dis- 
course on the Antiquities, Natural and Historical of the Isle of An+ 
glesea, the Ancient; Seat of the British Druids; in two nae With an 
Appendix centaining-a Comparative Table of Primitive.Words, and- 
the Derivatives of them in the several Tongues of. Europe; with Re- 
marks upon them. Together with some Letters, and. three Cata- 
Jogues added: thereunto. 1. Of the: Members of Parlianvent for the 
County of Anglesey. 2. Of the High Sheriffs. And3. Of the Be- 
neficed Clergy thereof, By Henry Rowlands. Vicar of Lianidan. in 
the Isle of Anglesea. Dublin, 1723, ”” 4to. As it was very incorrectly 
printed, and the Author having died previous to its coming out, a 
Second Edition was published in. 1766, by Dr. Owen, of St. Olave’s 
Hart-street ; Corrected both as to Language, and Matter ;; with the 
Addition of Valuable Notes by the late Ingenious Antiquary, and 
Writer, Lewis Morris. ) 


~The Author of the Mona Jeft behind him a History of the Parish 
he residedin, written it elegant Latin, which is said to be. still’ in 
the possession, of his.grandson. ‘It; is. to. be regretted; that.a:Transla- 
tion of it was not added to the New Edition of the Mona. By the 
perusal of a Copy, transcribed from the original, it appears that. this 
was the commencement of a statistical survey, which, had his life 
been spared, the Author intended’ to: have extended through the 
whole Island. ipa BBO SHUN * 


In the PurtosopHicat ‘Transactions; No. 176, is an account, 
by E. Lhwyd, of a,sort.of Paper, made of Linum Asbestinum,, found 
in the Parish of Lianfairn Yng Hornwy.. y Herts | : 
In the Arcu#o tocia, Vol. V, Z 144, is Mr. Barrington’s Ac- 
count of St. Justin’s, or Justinian’s, ‘Tomb, in the Church of Llanjes- 
tin, with a Print of it more correct than the one given in the Mona 
Antiqua. hogan wi . ) tata§ bey 
Dr. Stukeley drew, andJ. Harrisiengraved the Great Temple’ and 
Grove.of the Druids at Trerdrew... See Plate:91, inthe Ltinerarium. 
Mr. Rowlands examined many Druidical Monuments, and describe 
ed. them as particularly.as he was able fromiexisting matilated Re- 
niains; making many learned Conjectures and.pertinent Observations 
Upon the recondite Subject; but the: Engraved: Delineations fall far. 


~short of the rest of the Performance. 


- A View. of the Town of : Beaumaris was engraved by J. Lewis... 
N. and S, E. View.of the Castle; by Buck; 1742. prs 
Inside View by Grose and Spatrow; and-a S. External. View by 

Grose and'Pye, 1774. . ry athe ete 


~ Baron Hiil, the Seat of Lord Bulkeley,. by William: Watts, :after 
a drawing by C. Metz, published 1778. | 


A View of the Collegiate Church of Llan Gybi, at Holyhead; by 
Buck, 1742. | 


~ Another by Gtose and Godfrey, 1769. 


SW. 
9 
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S. W. View of Penmon, and 8. E. do. of Llanddwyn Priories, by 
Buck, 1742. eiiebt 

Anglesea, anciently called Mona, described 1710, by John Speed. 
His Map is full of mistakes. That in the Second dition of the 
Mona, ts very little more correct. In, Bowen’s Map of North Vales, 
there are more Names ; but,worse spelt: _ 


a BS: 


7 


TO THE SEVENTEENTH VOLUME OF THE BEAUTIES 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


oe 


# 


*,,° The names of Market-towns are printed in Small Capitals; and those 
oe of Villages in Italics. : 
The principal Abbeys, Castles, Churches, Monuments, Priories, Roman 
Stations, and Antiquities, will be found referred to under | 
their respective heads,’ 


A 
' BBIES.—Bardsey, 381 ; Llan- 
Eegwest, 556 ; Basingwerk, 728; 
lystrat Marchellor or Strata Mar- 
cella, 870; Cymmer;326, 

Aber cegid, port Penrhyn at; depot 
for slates brought for exportation 
from the quatries at Dolawyn, 447. 

Aberdaron, a village in Caernar- 
vonshire, . 


Abergeleu, a large village in Den-- 


bighshire, Sea-bathing place, 531. 

Abeterchan, an ancient mansion in 
Montgomeryshire. 

Aserreaw, a town ofAnglesea, once 
one of the three royal residences 
of the Cambrian princes, 253. 

Aber Gwyn gregin, a hamlet in Caer- 

_ narvonshire, 461. | 

Abermule, a pleasant hamlet in 
Montgomeryshire, 832. 

Acton, a seat in Denbighshire, 603. 

Amlwch, a hamlet in Anglesea, 234 ; 
Mouse, east, middle, and west, 
islands on the coast of Anglesea, 
238. 

Amobyr, a fine, explained, 769. 

Ancient British monament upon the 
summit, of Inys Silwy, denomi- 
nated Dinas Silwy, 201. 

Ancuieses, or Mona, ancient appel- 


Jation, 141; supposed the Thule of | 


the Romans, ib. ; Seat of the Dru 
ids, 142 ; invaded by the Romans, 
ib. formed part of the kingdom of 
Gwynedd, 145 ; situation and ex- 
tent, 146; possesses harbours, though 
no navigable rivers, 147 ; formerly 
well wooded, 149; wonderful sto~ 
ries relative thereto, 151; natural 
productions, i152 ; some very rare, 
153 5 agriculture ; soil and ma- 
nagement, 155; increase of popu- 
lation, 156—increase or decrease 
an indication of the flourishing, or 
declining state of a country, ib. 


| Aqueduct, large one, near Pont ¥ 


Cyssyllte, 572. 
Arthur’s round table, 534. 


. B 


Bachymbyd, a seat in Denbighshire, 
548. 

Bachegraig, a seat in Flintshire, 697. 

Bagillt Hall, an old mansion, 726, 


| Bava, @ town of Merionethshire, of 


high antiquity, 934 ; noted for its 
trade in woollen-stockings, and 
other articles, ib. eae 
BANGOR, city, derivation of the— 
name,427; monastery, 428; acastle 
formerly here, 429; diocese, 1b. ; 
ecclesiastical government, ib.; reve> 
nues of the bishopric, 450 ; chapter, 
43% 


INDEX. 


431; Cathedral of described, 438 ; 
- dimensions of, 439; painted 


windows of the choir, 440 ; monu-. 
; library, curi- | ~ 
} Beddgelert, a village of Caernarvon- 


ments, ib. and 441 
ous MS. called liber pontificalis, 
442: Monastery for friars-preach- 


ers, converted, after the dissolution 


- into a free, grammar school, 442; 
present free grammar school, 
444; hospital, ib.; public dispen- 
sary, ib, ; episcopal palace, 445 ; 
city described, ib. population, 
446. 

Bangor Iscoed, a village in Flintshire, 
776; monastery, and massacre of 
the monks, 778; bridges and whim- 
sical inscription respecting it, 782. 

Bardsey Island, one of the seats of 
the Colidei, or Culdees, an or- 
der of religious recluses, 
Abbey, 381. 

Barmoutna, a town of Merioneth- 
shire, 912 ; town singularly situated, 
ib. as 2 bathing place described, 
913; its port, the only haven in 
the county, 914; shipping, ib. ex- 
ports, and trade, ib, 

Basingwerk, village in Flintshire ; 

- 128; abbey, ib. castle, vestiges of, 
724; house of Knights templars, 
725, 

Bathafern, a seat in Denbighshire, 
547. 

Beaumarts, county town of Angle- 
sea, included in the parish of Llan- 
degfun, 158 ; ancient name ehanged, 
ib.; castle, history and description 
of, 159—166. Town endued with 
franchised privileges by Edward 


the first, and among other immuni- | 


ties, no Jews were allowed to dwell 
there, 169, the chapel of St, Mary, 
the parochial church, 170; in the 
chancel is an ancient monument 


well deserving the attention of the 


curious, 171; epitaph on the mo- 
nument, erected to the memory of 
the Rev. Gronwy Davies contrasted 
with a whimsical one on a stone in 
the churchyard, 172; 
172; the Old Town Hall, the 
County Hall, 173; the Custom 
~ House, 174; Beaumaris Bay, and 
Lavan Sands described, ib. ; 
and time for passing, the’ "Sands, 
table for, according ge Moon’s 


380; 


Free School, 


‘Ferry | 


} 


age, 116-—177 5 Baron Hill, seat in 
Anglesea, 478: Llanvaes Priory, 
originally a Monastery, now a.seat 
in Anglesea, 182. _ , ; 


shire, Priory at, 404.0 © 

Bedhau gwy? Ardudwy, or the graves 
of the men of Ardudwy, 938. 

Bedd porus, an inscribed stone, 931. 

Birdcatching, and egg taking, describ- 
ed, as practised in the deinsi at 
Holyhead, 251. 

Berth-Lwyd, an ancient mansion, 841. 

Blennius Trifurcatus, or Forked Hake, 
a new species of the Bem ee ai 
concerning, 199. 

Boddlewyddan, a seat in Flintshire, 
758. 

Bodorgan, a seat in Anglesea, 257. 

Bodfach, a seat in Montgomeryshire, 
854. 

Bodvari, a Roman station, 697. 

Bostock Bridget, a pretender to mi- 
racles, 487. 

Braich y dinas, an ancient fortified 
post, 465. 

Breinniau gwyr Arfon, or the privi- 
leges of the men of Arfon, 346. 
Bridge over the Menai Straits, propo- 

sal and plans for, 293-—298. 
Brynkinallt, a seat in evant 
56340: 
Bwich Agricia, celebrated pass, 553. 
ae pillar of, 595. 


C. 


Cader Idris Mountain, ascent to the 

top, 920; view from the summit, 

ib. ; its height, 921; its component 
parts, 922; Teberri Castle, ib. 

Caer Drewyn, a British post, 578, 

Caerddin, ancient fortified camp, 
583. 

Carrcwrie and Hors, conjointly 
form a Borough Town of Flintshire, | 
683; the former occupied by the 
Romans, ib.; Roman hypocaust, 
or sudatory, aneeee had there, 684; 
a British castle on the summit of a 
lofty hill, ib.; Hops church and 
monuments, one of Sir John Trevor, 
Knt. 687; charter granted td it in 
con jénetion with CAERGWRLE, 687. 

CAERNARVONSHIRE  anciently 
belonged to the Or dovices ; 3 andon 
3Q the 


INDEX. 


ay the triple division | of Cambria was | | 


‘ comprised i in the portion, denomi- 


nated Gwynedd. The district from | 


its position opposite to Mona re- 
ceived the appellation of Arfon ; 
boundaries and extent, 300; and 
from its. lofty mountains called 
Snowdonia; animals, 305; birds, 
306; rare plants, 307; formerly 
well wooded, 308 ; denudated from 
various. causes, 309; chief part 
converted into a royal forest, 321 ; 
great landed property and seats, 
316; agriculture, 317; soils, dis- 
trict of Llyn widely different, 318 ; 
dairy, butter, wool, 519; cows, 
goats, and diminutive sheep, 319; 
“Summer and Winter habitations, 
319 ; inhabitants remarkable  for- 
longevity, 320; habitations, 322; 
fences, 323 ; course of crops, 325 ; 
draining, 526; irrigation, 327 ; 
stock, horned cattle, sheep, goats 
milch, 332; swine, 533; tenure of 
lands, 334; letting lands by auc- 
tion, 337 : bridges and roads, 339 ; 
trade and manufactures, 3 342 ; eivit 
divisions, 343; honorial history, 
344. 

CAERNARVON, the Segontium of 
the Itinerary, 349 ; ancient city 
described, ib.; remote history, 951 ; 
present name whence derived, 
352; Castle, history of, 353 ; ; taken 
in the civil war by the Parliamen- 
tarian forces, 355; birth of Edward, 
the first Prince of Wales, there, 
360; charter granted by Edward 
the eras to Caernarvon, the first 
granted the Welsh, 361 ; town, de- 
scription of, 363; County Hall, 
364; County Prison, ib; new Mar- 
ket- Waiee: ib. ; sea vaten baths, 

3633 the Port, ancient name of, 
$64; and Quay, ib ; number of ves: 
sels belonging to ditto, 367 ; the 
town in the pagih of Llunbeblic, 
Ib. 

Carawys, 
699; supposed a Roman town, ib. ; 
an ancient inscribed stone at, 700; 
seat of the Eisteddfod, a kind of 
British Olympics, ib. 

€AMBRIA, or, Wales, why socalled, 


2; originally inhabited by the Cim- | 
bri or Cymri, whence denominated |- 


Cambria by the Latins ; Wales, an 


a town of Flintshire, 4 


opprobrious anitheri given, to the 
' country by the Saxons, 3; inhabit- 
ed by three distinct people, the 
Ordovices, Silures, and Dimete, 5 ; 
_ invaded by the Romans, 9 ; Roman 
stations, 10; Roman roads, 12; 
state during the Saxon dynasty, 
19; on the irruption of the Danes, 
22, 25; effects produced on the 
country after the Norman invasion, 
23. to p. 29; constitution, govern- 
_ ment, laws, 30 ; ecclesiastical his- 
tory, religion, manners, and cus- 
toms; Druidical antiquities, 43 ;. in< 
troduction of Christianity, 46 5 geo- 
graphical description, divisions, 
&c. 58; mountains, lakes, rivers, 
surface, and general appearance of 
the country, 62; climate, 75; na- 
tural productions, mineral produc- 
tions; 82; agriculture, bridges, 
roads, and canals, 97; manuface 
tures, and commerce, 808 5 peculiar 
customs and superstitions, language, 
poetry, and music, 125; genealo- 
gy, 134. 
aer-sws, vestiges of Roman fortifi- 
_ cations at, 838, 


Carneddau, for what purpose raised, 


867 ; Freiddin hills, 869. 

Cantre’ r Gwaelod, a cantref, or hune 
dred swallowed up by the sea,. 887, 

Carno, mountains of, celebrated in 
history for sanguinary engagements 
fought on them, 840. 

Castel aber Llienawg, an ancient 
fort in Anglesea, 187, 

Castel caer-einion, supposed a Romen 
fortress, 864. 

Castel dinas Bran, 558. 

Castel ddinas Cortin, a fortified Brie 
post. 


Castel Prysor, a fortress on the sum- 


mit of a hill; and neas ita Roman: 
encampment, 931. 

Cefn Amwlch, a seat in Caernarvon- 
shire, 379. 

Cerig y Druidion, a village in Den- 
bighshire, remains of Druidicak 
worship there, 540. 

Carreg Lwyd, a seat in Anglesea, 
339. 

CASTLES, Beaumaris, 159; Castel. 
aber Llienawg, 187; Caernarvon,. 


3533; Cricceith, 387 ; Dolbadern, 
419; ‘Penthyn, 449; ’Conw: Gas- 
tle, "466 ; Denbigh, "B19 3 Ruthin, 


< 
ra 


INDEX. 


844; ‘Holt, 619; 


werk, 724; Ruddlan, 
gomery, 820 st 
lech, 897. 


Cayne and Mawddach, falls of, 997. | 


Chirk, a large village in Denbigh- 
shire, 556; vast yews in the 
churchyard, ib. ; aqueduct néar, 
571. 


Chirk Castle, aseatin Denbighshire, | 


558; history of, ib.; described, 

567. 
CHURCHES described, ‘Peaitinatis, 
170; Lilanelian, remarkable for 
having, a spire steeple, 319; St. 
Beunos, at Clynnog, 371; Pen- 
morfa, 393; Bangor Cathedral, 
438 ; Llandegai, 451; Llanrwst, 
5375 Ruthin, 341; Conventual, 
544; Llanrhaidt, a handsome struc. 
ture, and windows ornamented with 
fine stained glass, 548; Ruabon, 
574; Marchiwel, 588; Wrexham, 
a very elegant structure in the florid 
English style, 592; Gresford a 
very handsome edifice, and the win- 
dows ornamented with fine stained 
glass, 606; Flint, 661; Mold, an 
elegant building, 690 ; Kilken, 
hoted for its finely carved and fret- 
ted roof, 694; Holywell, and 
Chapel of St. Wenefrede, 7125 St. 
Asaph, Cathedral of, 765; Havaar, 
a handsome structur {771 : ; Mont- 
gomery, an elegant edifice, 825 ; 
Lianydloes, notable for its finely 
carved roof, 842; Newtown, an- 
tique fort and screen, 836 ; Welsh- 


‘N 


pool, 875; Dolgelleu, 916 ; Cor- 


wen, 939. 
Clogeainog, @ village i in Denbighshire, 
ancient inscribed stone there, 541 ; 
Clough, Sir Richard, anecdotes of, 
698. 
Clwyd, rich vale of, 517. 
Clynnog, a village in Caernarvonshire, 
residence of St. Beuno, a monas- 
tery formerly there for 


and monuments, 372. 

Coed Evloe, narrow escape of King 
Henty, 669. 

Conovium, called by Camden, Caer- 
hen, and by the Welsh, Caer-rhun, 
-a Roman station, 474, 


Euloe, 667; 
Flint,’ 651; Hawarden, 672 ; Ca-. 
ergwrle; 684; Mold, 689 ; Basing- : 
151; Mont- | 
Powys, 876; Har- | 


white } 
monks, $71; conventual church 


Conwy, a tdwri of Caérnarvonshiré, 
the Conovium of the Itinerary sup- 
posed, 466; castle, history of, ib.; 
described, 4703 the town with: its 
turretéd walls; "ATA; ferry, 472 5 
pearl fishery i in the river, 473. — 

Copper mine, a valuable one, 422, 

Corwen, a small town of Merioneth- 
shire, 939 ; church; neat structures, 
ib. ; in the churchyard a cross, 
vulgarly called Owen Glyndwr’s — 
sword and an alms house; 940, 
941, 

Cors y Gedol, a seat in Metioneth- 

_ Shire, its noble woods, 911, 

CricceitH, a town of Caernarvone 
shire, 386 ; its castle, 387. 

Croes Ati, 666. 


| Crogen, dreadful battle of, 568. 
|Cwm bychan, romantic scenery of, 


906; Drws Ardudwy deseribed. 
907. 4 
D. 

Davies, Dr. John, anecdotes respect- 

_ ing, 550. / 

Davies Miles, anecdotes of; 736. 

Denbighshire, ancient appellation 6f, 
482; formed part of the country 
occupied by the Ordovices, ib. ; 
under the Romans comprised in 
Venedotia, ib.; Offa’s dike, 485; 
Wat’s dike, 490 : : invaded by the 
Saxons, 494; part came into pos- 
session of two English Lords, 496 ; 
how politically partitioned, 503 ; 
when made an English county, 
504; boundaries and extent, 505 ; 
division and population, 506; sur- 
face and soil, ib.; climate, 509 ; 
rivers, 511; canal, the Ellesmere, 
ib.; mineralogy, 512; rare or curi- 
ous plants, 516; agricultural ac- 
count, ib.; toads 518; manufac- 
tures, ib.; honorial distinctions, 
519: 

RA county town, 519; castle, 
history of, 519; Acunrioed, 521; 
the town formerly inclosed with 
walls, priory for Carmelites; 525; 
Almshouse, ib.; made a borough, 
526; eeclesiastically included its 
the parish of Whitechureh. 

Derwen Cenbren yr Eliyll, an anti- 

 quated oak of extraordinary size, 
947. 


3Q2 Diganwy, 


Sc 


Diganwy, supposed the Dele of 
». \Antonine’s Itinerary, 473. 


Dinas dinorddwig, and other Roman ; 


wird encampments, APA, 


Diwas, Mowppwy, a small town of 


Merionethshire, 918. 

District. swallowed up by the sea, 
584. ' 

Dolbaders castle, a British fortress, 
419; Caunant mawr, : 
dous cataract, 421. 

Dog, instinct and fidelity of, 671. . 

Dolforwyn castle, a British fortress, 
“B32. 

Do1rceLtev, a town of Metioheth: 

shire, derivation of its name, 915; 
church, 916; Market House, ib. ; 
enigmatical account. of the town, 
ib.; trade, ib.; population, 917 ; 
Nannau, a seat in Merionethshire, 
917. 

Dol y Myllyallyn, fine cataract, 

Downing, a seat in Flintshire, 737. 

Druidical vestiges numerous, near 


Llyn Irddin, in pe reneialers: 


909. 

Druidical remains, and other ancient 
vestiges in the vicinity of Harlech, 
994. 

Dyffryn Aled Hall, a seat in Den- 
bighshire, 535... 


wi. 


Eglwys Rhos, a village i in. Caernarvon- 
‘shire, 473. 

‘Eisteddfod, dekcripeiomand history of, 
» 700. 


Embankment, grand one,:.over the | 


Traeth mawr, 893, 
Erddig, a seat in Denbighshire, 588. 
Euloe Castle, rains of, 667. 


FE. 


Feetindity; great instance of, 932. 

Ferme ornée, a seat in Denbighshire, 
599, 

Ferry Abermenai, 265; dreadful ca- 


tastrophe, in the’ loss of the ferry 
- boat, 266. 


Festinieg, a village in Méricnethshire, 


* eelebrated by various writers for } 


its adjacent val@and delightful sur- 
rounding scenery. 


‘Ffynnon, St. Dyfnog,’a’ celebrated 
holy yell, 550, 


-FLINTSHIRE, 


a tremen- }. 


Garreg, a 


Feuds between two powerful. latis i in 

_ Caernarvonshire, 387. 

Fish, bie a of taking by ‘spearing, 
BOSs> 3) 

Fwyall, Sir Howely, anecdotes of, 
387. 

anciently formed — 
part of the country, occapied by 
the Ordovices, 625; formerly de- 
nominated T egangle, 626; possessed 
by the Romans, 627 ; by the Sax- 

ons, 628; annexed to ‘Cresta ule 
der the Normaha? 630; revenues 
belonging to the Prince ‘of Wales, 

- list of, 633 ; made a distinct county, 

636; boundaries and extent, 637 ; 

eet 639; its mineralogy, 639: 
minetal tract, 640 5 extraneous fos- 
sils, 647 ; rare plants, large mano* 
rial properties, and landed propri- 
etors, 648; principal seats, 649; 
FLINT, county town, derivation of 
the natne, 650; Roman British 
town, ib. ; , Castle, history of, 651 ; 
described, 659; made a borough 
in. 1283; town " described, church, ~ 
municipal Hall, and new gaol, 66. 


G. 


‘Gam Dafydd,, eae respecting, 


851; Aberhiriaeth Hall, a seat in 

Montgomeryshire, $52. .° 

an pharos, ib. 

Gilgield, a village in Montgomery- 
shire, 870; Abbey of Ystrat, Mar- 
‘cheill, or Strata Marcella there, ib. 

Gleiniau nadroedd, or snake gems, 
superstitious amulets, 253. 

Gleddaeth, a seat in Caernarvonshire, 
474. 


Glyndwr Owen, a brief’ account of his ~ 


life and exploits, 941. 
Glynllifon park, a seat in Caernarvon- 
shire, 370. 
Glynne, Sir John, anecdotes of, 681. 
Gogingstool, described, 827. 
Goodman, Dr. Gabriel, anecdotes of, 
~ 545. 
Goodman, Godfrey, anecdotes re- 
specting his excentric Character, 
~ 547. 
Gérphiwysta,'a a seat in Ane lence 291. 
Gregynnog, a seat in Montgomery-* 
shire, 834. 


Gresford, a village in Denbighshire, 


606 ; church handsome, fine paint- 
ed 


_ 


t 


is en s 


INDEX. 
-.%08; St, Winefrede’s well, there 


5 ed glass, ibs monuments, ib. ; ex- 
quisite one of John Parry, 607; in 


churchyard. nineteen large Yew- 


_ trees, ib. 


Gresford Lodge, a seatin Denbigh- | 


shire, 614. 

Gwalchinai, a ogletrated bard, 809. 

Greyhound, wonderful instinct of une 
related, 405, 

Gwernhailed,. a seat in Flintshire, 
776. 


Gwerth, or price for shedding human 


blood, 393, 
Gwydir, or Gwedir;, an ancient man- 
sion in Caernarvonshire, 477. 


‘Gwytherin, a village in 1 Denbi ghshire, 


» 9934. 
H. 


Hanmer Hall, a seat in Flintshire, 
"71. ' 
Hannmier, a village in Flintshire, 771 ; 
handsome churcb, ib. ; monuments 

of the Hanmer family, ib. 


‘Hanmer, Sir Thomas, Bart, brief ac- 


count of, 772. 


Harrecu, county town of Merio- 


nethshire, its ancient name, 897 ; 


Roman coins,and a golden torques, | 
discovered there, ib; its Castle, 
897 , its history, 898 ; town made a 


free ‘borough, 900. ‘ 
Hawarpen, a town of Flintshire, 
672; Castle, bistaly 
mains of, 680. 
Hawarden Park, a seat in Flintshire, 
680. 


Heartsheath Hall, a seat in Flintshire, | 


688. 


‘Henillan, a seat in Denbighshire, 529, 


Herbert, Edward, anecdotes of, 828. 


Hott, a town of Denbighshire, an- |: 
cient bridge of ten arches over the | 
Dee, 618; Castle, remains of, 619; 


history of, 620. 
Hirlas corn, or ancient drinking horn, 
452, 


HovtvrueEab, a town or portof Angle- 


sea, supposed to have been in pos- 
session of the Romans, ancient re- 
mains of walls, buildings, &c. there, | 
* 246; Church, School, Assembly 


Room, new Light-house, regulation 


of the packets, &c, 248—250. 
Houywett, a town of Flintshire, 


(of, 6745 rea. 


described, and the story of the Vir- 
gin’s miraculous deliverance, 709; 
spring, one gi the finest in t 1 king- 
dom, 711; Chapel near the well, 
» TI 


| Holywell Level, grand. ‘ining ¢on- 


, cern, 716. 
Holywell-mills, in the ¢vicnity 119. 


Sage 


° : ta a 


Jeffties George, the infamous judge, 


brief account of, 603. 

[Inundation, Jamentable and destruc- 
tive one in Merionethshire, 937. 
Jorwerth,.. William ap Howel ap, 

anecdotes respecting, 212, 


K. 


Kilken, a E Aitcigerd in Flintshire, 694; 
its church notable fora handsomel y 

_ Carved roof, ib, | 

Kilken Hall, a seat in Flintshire, ib.. 

Kinmael Hall, a seat in Flintshire, 


Beilin 

Lakes, in the vicinity of Beddgelert, 

in Caernarvonshire, abound with 

the red char, a fish peculiar to Al- 
pine lakes, 406: 

Leeswood, a seat in Flintshire, 692. 
Limore Park, a seat in Montgo- 
meryshire, 831. ~ i 
Lianarmon, a village in Denbighshire, 
551; barrows, or sepulchral’ tu- 

ah. ib, 


Lianbadvig, a village in Anglesea, 


near which is the small island of 
‘Ynis Badrig, Wa08 

Llanberis, a village in Caernarvon- 
shire, 419; fine lakes, ib. 

Llandegai, village in Caernarvon- 
shire, charchyard inclosed by a 
slate fence, 451. 

Llandegla, a village i in Denbighshire, 
5545; superstitious rites, practised 
in the church of, ib. 

Llandeiniolen, a village of Caernar- 
vonshire, 424; in the churchyard 
very large Yew-trees, 425; plainin 
Caernarvonshire, covered with large 
rounded fragments of rock, 424, 
3Q3 Llandonna 


INDEX. fgg - 


Elandonne, 3 _ village in | Anglesea, 
201. 

Liandyssilio, a village im Anglesea, 
289 ; slavery remained late at, 
290, 

Llandysilio Hall, a seat in Denbigh- 

shire, 569. 

Llanddwyn, a yillage in Anglesea, 
where’ was an oratory of St, Divyn- 
wen, the British Venus, 264. 

Llanedwen, a village in Anglesea, 
in the various hamlets in the parish 
are numerous monumental remains, 
vestiges of Druidical worship, 285. 

Lian egwest, a village in Denbigh- 
shire, 556; ruins of the Abbey, ib. 

Llanelian, a ‘village i in Anglesea, no- 
table there for the church having 
@ spire steeple ; and in an adjoin- 
ing chapel is a, mural closet contain- 
ing a relick called St. Elian’s chest, 

Llanelltyd, a village in Merioneth- 
shire, 924; Cymmer Abbey, ib, ; 
its remains, 326. 

Llanerch House, a seat in Denbigh- 
shire, 551, “ 

LLANERCHYMEDD, a town of Angle- 

sea, 218, 

Lilanerfil, a village of Montgomery- 
sure, 864; Ffynnon Eroul, cele- 
brated fountain there, ib.; ves- 
tiges of fortifications, tumuli, &c. 
in the vicinity, 865. 

LANFaIR, a town of Montgomery- 
shire, 862. 

Llanfuir Mathafern eithaf, a village 
in Anglesea, 215. 

Llanfair Pwli-gwyngyll, a village in 
Anglesea, near whichis a British 
fortified post, 287. 

Llanfawr yng hornwy, a village in An- 
glesea, formerly noted for a stra- 
tum of serpentine, or marble, 

_which contained a substance simi- 
lar to the asbestus of the aneients, 
(249. 

Lianfechel, a village in Anglesea; in 
this parish’ is a quarry of beauti- 
fully variegated and veined mar- 
ble, called by Statuaries verde de 
corsica, and antiche, 23 8. 

Dlanferres, a yillage in Denbighshire, 


Llanfihungel Din Silwy ; a village in 
Anglesea, 201. 
Llanfthangel Ire’r Bardd, a village 


in’ Awgiiingg's rd 
 settlenent; 2%. | ae: 
LLANFYLLIN, | “ ~ mnathet-town “of 


Montgomeryshire, $54. 
Llangedwen Hall, a seat in Montgo- / 
meryshire, 855. s 
Llangefni, a village in Anglesea, 210. 

Llangristiolis, a singe in Anglesea, 
257, 

Llangadwalader, ‘a village in Angle- 
sea ; in the church very ancient 
British inscription, 256 : and’ Sit. 
gular Latin epitaph, 257. 

Lianscoiien, a town of Denbigh 

. shire, 5963 fine churchyard, S60) 5 

ancient bridge, ib. 

Llanidan, a village in Auiglesea, 972, | 

Llanjestin, a village i in Anglesea ; the 
church containg @ curious sepule 
chral monument bearing a very ane 
cient ipseri iption, 202.. ; 

Llanrhaiadr, @ village in ‘Denbigh- 
shire, 548; > ifs. handsome church 
and stained. glass -described, ib. ; r! 
Almshouse, 549. 

Llanrhaiadr Hal! ; a “seat in Denbigh- 
shire, $30, 

Llanrig, a village of Capindtven: 
shire, : 

Llanrhwydrus, a village in Anglesea, — _ 
opposite te which, is Ynis y moet, 
Rhoniad, -or the isle of Seals com- 
monly called the Skercies, and on if 
a light i? £38... 


Lianrwst, town of Denbighshire, 
536 5 ‘chareh nd 09 ER aba 537. 5 
bridge. 


5 
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Llansannax, @ yillage in Denbigh- 
sbire, 534. 

Lian St. Sior, a village in Denbigh- 
shire, Flynnon vair or holy well, 
931. ‘ 

Llantrisant, a village in Anglesea, 
242. 

Llanymynuch, a large village of high 
antiquity in Montgomeryshire, 

Llanymynach hill, rich and extensive 
views from, 858. 

Liuanyptors, a town of Montgome- 
ryshire, 842 3 its church noted for 
its curiously carved roof and the 
columns separating the nave from 
the aisle, ib. 

Llawd-ruds, or red hands, what, 390. 

Lleweni Hall, a seat in Denbighshire, 


Llwyd 


INDEX. 


Liwyd Humphrey, a great vanti- 


quary, brief eaiien of his life, | 


527, 


Liwydiarth Hall, a seiat in 1 Montgo- 


meryshire, 855. 

Llyn Bodlyn, peculiar kind of trout 
in, 908. 

Llyn Tegid, or Pimble Mere, 935 ; 
Dee river passes through it, as is 
said, without mingling its waters 
with those of the lake, 936; famed 
for a fish called a gwyniaid, ‘ib. 

Lly yr Afange, or pool of beavers, 
formerly frequented by those ani- 
mals, 841. 


Llywarch Hen, some account of, 


858. 
M, 


a 


Macuynireta, a town of Montgo- 
meryshire, once a Roman station, 
849; vestiges of, ib; Town Hall, 
850; Senate House, ny 

Maen "Achw ynfan, an ancient obe- 
lisk, 735. 

Maes y Garmon, or the field of Ger- 
manus, 693. 

Maldraeth, an arm of the sea, a curi- 
ous geological phenomenon, 258. 
Mallwyd, a village in Merionethshire, 

919; its churchyard includes seve- 
ral very large Yew-trees, one of 
which stands unrivalled both in size 

and beauty, ib, +, 

Marchiwiel, avillage in Denbighshire, 
588; its church and fine painted 
glass, ib. elegant monument, ib. 

Marle, an ancient mansion in Caer- 
narvonshire, 474, 

Mathrafal, a palace of the princes of 
Powys, $61. 

Maurice, Dr, Henry, a great polemi- 
cal divine, some account of, 257. 
Meifod, a village in Montgomeryshire, 
the site of a Roman station, the Me- 
diolanum of Antonine’s Itinerary, 

- 8595 churekm formerly a place of 
interment for Princes and. other 
great men, 860; cemetery includes: 
nine acres, 861. 

Merlin, legendary account of, 407, 

MERION ETHSHIRE, ancient name, 

886; called by the Romans Mer- 
vinia, ib. ; numerous vestiges of that 
people, viz, fortified encampments, 
goads, coins, ib.; boundaries and 

t 


‘ 
f 


extent, 888 ; natural features, ib. ; 
mountains, 889 ; rivers, My, ‘Takes, 
891;  agricultaral account, ait * 3 soil, 
hill district, 891; vale district, ib.; 
improvements, 892; rvads, 893; 
woods and plantations, 895; ma- 
nufactures, 896; ancient divisions 
of, ib.;. modern divisions, 897; 

houses and population, 897, 

Mises, a kind ef tribute, 503. 

Moel ddol wyn, a British fortified 
camp, 865; several Carneddau 
there and in the adjacent parishes, 
866; Garthbeibio, a village in - 
Montgomeryshire, ib. 

Moel y famma, column to perpetuate 
the Jubilee on, 695. 

Mox», a town of Flintshire, 689 ; cas- 
tle demolished, history of, ib ; 
church elegant, 690 ; jodaniicdite 
of Bishop Worren, or Parfew, of 
Robert Davies, Esq. ib. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE, Welsh 
name, 783; occupied by the Ro- 
mans, ib.; Roman roads through, 
and stations, ib.; ravaged by the 
Saxons, 784) formed part of Powys: 
land, 786; ancient divisions, &c, 
793; boundaries and extent, 794; 
climate, surface, soil, 795; moun- 
tains, 796; rivers, 797; variety 
of fish in one, the Virnwy, 799; ca- 
nal, a branch of the Ellesmere, ibs 
al and substrata, 801; . natural . 
productions, 802; woodsand plan- 
tations, 807; agricultural account, 
809; crops, ib.; cattle, 811; sheep, 
812; rot in, ib.; horses, 813; in- 
provements, $15 ; roads, 815; 
bridges, 816 ; manufactures, 807. 

Manibod wuts county town, ancient 
name, 820; castle, its history, ib. ; 
fortified camp near, 824; town de- 
fended by walls and gates, ib.; 
made a free borough, 825; churehd 
an elegant structure, ib.; monu- 
ment of Richard Herbert, ths ; gaol, 
ib.; Guildhall, ib.; houses and po- 
pulation, ib. 

Montgomery, fine vale of, 826. 

|} MONUMENTS of Gronwy Davies, 
172; magnificent one of one of the 
Tudor family, 204; curious one, 
with a very ancient inscription, 202; 
monuments in Bangor cathedral, 
441; brasses commemorative of 

the 


_ INDEX. 


_the. Wynne family in Llanrwst } 
church, fine, specimens. of chalco- 


graphy, 537 ; elegant one of: Miss | 
Yorke, 588; of Miss Mary Myd- 
dieton, a chet d’cuvre, in sculp- 
‘ture, 596; of Thomas Myddieton | 
and his wife, 598; of John Parry, 
607 ; of Bishop. Warton, and of 
Robert Davies, 690 ; of the Mostyn 
family, 7373; of the Hanmer. fa- 
mily, 771; ‘of. Richard Herbert, 
825. 

Morris Lewis, some account of his 
life, 208. 

Mostyn Hall, a seat in Flintshire, de- 
scribed, 727. . 
Mynydd Digoll, last battle for Welsh 
independence fought there, 828. 


N. 


Nant, a seat in Caernarvonshire, 407. 

Nant Francon, or the valley of bea- 
Vers, 458. 

Nant y garth, crusading i chibbllto}s 
Baldwyn, anecdote of at, 426. 

Nant y Gwrtheyrn, or Vortigern’s 
valley, 375. 

Nant hwynan, delightful vale, 407. 

Nanillyn, a village in Denbighshire, 
835. ; 2 

Nantperis, fine scenery of the valley, 
418. 

Neryny, a small town of Caernarvon- 
shire, 376; made a free borough 
by the Black Prince, ib.; fete 
given there. in imitation of the pa- 


raphernalia of Arthur’s round table | 


by Edward the first, ib. ; its har- 
bour called Porth yn Llyn, 378. _ 

Nerquis Hall, a seat in Flintshire, 
696. ° 

Northop, a village i in Flintshire, 662. 

Post-obit dues what, 663.» 

NeEwsoroucnu, a town of Anglesea, 
anciently called Rhos-vair, »where 
was a Llys, or Royal Palace, 262 ; 
ancient inscribed stone near it, 262 ; 
some of the inhabitants employed 
in making matting, nets, and cor- 
dage, from a/species of sea reed- 
grass, 265. 

Newtown, a town of Montgomery- 
shire, 836; in the church antique 
font, and screen, ib. 

Newtown Hall, a seat in Montgome- 
ryshire, 837. ~ 


Owen, Goronw, 


hoes i ofa kt 
aa! wit |e Sete 
some account: of, 
bo) sty GRAS 
Owen, Sir. Jokn,. aneedotes af his life 
B94 0 hu ia 
rewioen William, anecdotes ‘of 665. 


P. 


| Parys mountain, and its copper mines 


described, 224—224., ny 
Peninon priory, ruins of, in Anglesea, 
200, ® 
Penmaen mawr, and pass over the 
mountain, 463. 


| Penmon Park, Anglesea, is an ancient 


British cross, 200, 
Penmorfa, a village in Caernarvon- 
«shire, church and monuments, 393; 


Druidical remains sin the vicinity, 


ib. 


Pengwern, a: seat in Flintshire, 758, 


Penmynnydd,. a village in Anglesea, 
magnificent.’ monument in © the 
church, 204. 


‘Pennant, William, ‘singular will of, 


739. 
Pennant, Thomas, anecdotes of, 745. 
Pewruos Lyoewy, a nee bik in An- 
giesea, 208. 


; . 
avy castle, in Cacmnarvonthire, : 


“449. 
Plas Gwyn, a nett in hngietieis 203. 
Pentraeth, a illage i in Anglesea, 203. 
Pistil y Cayne, fine watertall, 928. 
Pistil y Mawddach_ waterfall, differ- 

ent from most others, 920. 
Pistill Rhaiadr, a fine cataract, 853.. 
Plas Llanidan, a seat im ee 

1973, 

Plas Newydd, a seat in Anglesea, 

Plas Newydd, a seat in Denbighshire, 
562, 

Plas Power, a seat in Denbighshire, 
590. 

Plas Teg, an ancient mansion in 
Flintshire, 688. & | 

Plinlimmon, vast mountain of, de- 
scribed, 844. 

Pont Aber glaslyn, bridge and sce- 
nery, 402; weir and salmon leap 
at, 404, © : 

Pont glyn ed od a fine cataract near, 
938, i 

Pool Park, a seat in Den bighietibt 

548. ; 


Powell 


INDEX, 


sien 5 3h Dr. igen! brief account of, A: 


Powys castle, a seat in Montgomery- 


shire greet. 876; history of, | 


680. 

PRIORIES, Tine: 182; Pen- 
mon, 187: Clynnog, 371; Beddge- 
lert, 404; Bangor, accent 778; 
Holyhead, or Caergybi, 246; 
Ruthin, 544. 

Presaddfed, a seat in Anglesea. 


Puffin, an extraordinary bird deserib- i 


' ed, 193. 


Pallich. a town of Czernarvonshire, | 
‘made a free borough by the Black | 
Prince, 385 ; port of, ib.; town in-) 

cluded withiu the parish of Lluxnor, | 


ib. 
R, 


Rhaiadr mawr, grand waterfall, 476, 
Roman roads, and encampments in_ 


the vicinity of Caernarvon, 368: 


ROMAN STATIONS AND ANTI-. 
QUITIES, stations in North Wales, | 
10; roads of ditto, 12; remains of 


walls and buildings, 246; a Roman 
pharos, ib.; Roman stations, and 


encampments in the vicinity of 
station called 


Caernarvon, 368; 
Segontium, 12; Braich y dinas, 
465; Diganwy, the supposed Ro- 


man station, called Dictum, Cono-. 
vium, a station of the Itinerary, | 


474; Roman Villa and sudatory 
discovered at Caer Rhun 475 ; nu- 
merous urns discovered, 551 ;. Caer 
\ddin, 583; Flint, Roman British 
town, 650; a station at Bodvari, 
697 ; Caerwys supposed a Roman 
town, 699; Roman pharos, 737; 

Roman roads in ‘Montgomeryshire, 
873; stations, ib; Caer sws, Ro- 
man "fortification, "vestiges of, 838 ; 

Sarn swsan, Roman road, 839 ; sta- 
tion called Maglona, 849, the sta- 


tion ‘denominated Mediolanum, 


859; Castel caer Einion, Roman 


fortress, 864; Roman roads, en- 
campments, coins, &c. ; Merioneth- 
shire, 686; ,Roman coins, 897; 


Roman roads, 950; Castel] Prysor, 


931; Tommen y Bala, 935 } ancient 


tower 932. 
Rofts, a tortified excampment, 614. 


fhuddlan, a village in Flintsiire, 


751 ; castle, history of, ib. ; Parlia- 


ment held there, 754; building de- | 
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scribed, 785: tobe’ ue 4 a free 

borough by aif eante the first,“ 

Rhyddlan Morfa, - desperate at 
‘fought there, Bs re hs ey tha 

Rhual, a seat in Flintshire, 693, | 

Riowlinds, Rev. Henry, a learned an- 
-tiquary and divine, some particul ars 
respecting, 277. 

Ruabon, a village in Denbighshire, 
574; church and fine monuments 
of the families of the Williams aud 
Wynn’s, with several others, 575; 
iron works in vicinity, 585, 

Ruruin, a town of Denbighshire, 

5425; castle, history of, ib. ; ruins 

described, 644; priory of Bon-ham- 

mes and conventual church, 544; 

roof admired, ib. ; monuments, ib. ; 

Town Hall, 546; the Free School, 

ib. ; the new Gaol, ib. 


8. 


St. Asaph, city, 7615; original name, 
ib.; anecdotes of some of, its 
bishops, 761; diocese, church ori- 
ginally of wood, 765; present 
structure described, ib.; dimen- 
sion, 766; parish church, 767 5 ; 
episcopal palace, ib. 

Samwell David, some account hn 535- 

Sara Swsan, a Roman road, 839. 

Shakerley Jeffery, anecdotes of, 615. 

Sheep, wonderful instinct of, 330. 

Shingles, ancient covering for build- 
ings, 843. 

Slates distinguished into sorts, and 
their technical names, 447, 

Slates used for roofing anterior to the 

__usually assigned period, 457. 

Slate quarry, at Braich y cefn, near 
Dolawen, described, 457. 

Slate quarries, 421, 422. 

Snowdun, ascent to described, 411; 
best route, 412; journey to the 
summit of, 413; unbounded view 
from, 414. ‘ 

Steward, Walter, supposed by some 
writers to have been the ancestor of 
the royal house of Stewards, or 
Stewarts, kings of Scotland, and of 
England, 254. 

Sy chailnt® remains of, 562. 
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Taliesin, anetdotes of, 477. 


»Tan y Bwlch Hall, a seat in Merion- 


ethshire, 933, 
Tan 


Tan: ee alt a seat in Coemnasveihire, 


408.0. 
Tommen y+Bala, a Maree. artificial 


“mount, supposed a work, of the 


‘Romans, 935. 

Torques, a golden one described, 901. 
‘Vapour, mephitic, an. extraordinary 
one that appeared in Merioneth- 
shire, 903. 

Tower, an ancient mansion of pecu- 
liar structure, 492. 

Towyn, a small town of Merioneth- 
shire, and a bathing place in the 
churchyard ; two vertical ancient 
monuments, one called St. anyin’s 
stone, 923. 

Traeths, mawr, and bychan, 396 ; pro- 
posal to regain these tide sands from 
the sea in a letter to Hugh Middle- 
ton, ib.; embankment recently 
erected for the purpose, 399. 

Trawsfynnydd, a village in Merioneth- 
shire worthy the attention of the 
antiquary, 930; part of the sarn, or 
Roman road visible through the 
parish, ib. 

Tregaron, a village in Anglesea, 912. 

Tremadoc, a village of Caernarvon- 
shire, lately built on land regained 
fromthe sea, 401. 

Tre ’r Castel, formerly an old castel- 
lated mansion, now occupied asa 
farm house, 185. : 

Trevor, Sir John, anecdotes-of, 563, 


¥; 


Vaelos Hall, a seat in Denbighshire, 
539, 

Vaenol House, seat in Caernarvon- 
shire, 425. 

Vale of Liangollen, romantic, 561. 

Veronica, asuperstitious relick, 690. 

Villa, Roman, discovered, 475; su- 
datory, ib. 


U. 


Upper ¢ Gwersilt Hall, a seat in 1 Den- 
bighshire, 614... 
Urns, numerous, found in the parish 
of Lianarmon, Denbighshire, 551. 
Irn-burial, described, 55%. 
Wetsu Poor, a town of Montgome- 


ryshire, its ancient name, 8733. in 
the church a chalice «formed of 


INDEX. Piles. 


eitaks gold, 8753. Coty 
876; town, a chartered borou 


ith W. 


a 


‘Wenefrede, St. her relicks, 535.° 


Whitchurch, a village in Denbigh- 
shire, 526; monuments in church, 
&c. ib. 

Whiteford, a large village in Flint- 
shire, 737; in the church several 
monuments of the Mostyn family, 
ib. 

Williams, Archbishop, brief account of, 
455. 
Williams William, a distinguished 
character in the reigns of Charles 
the second and his successor, some 

account of, 142. © 

Williams, William, anecdotes of, 758. 

Wolves, tribute paid to the English 


monarch in three. hundred heads | 


annually, 493. 
WREXHAM, a town of Denbigh- 
shire, considered the metropolis of 
North Wales, 590 ; church, elegant 
structure, one of the séven wonders, 
described, 592; altar piece, monu- 
ments, 595; one to the memory of 
Mrs, Mary " Myddleton, a chef d’ 
cuvre of sculpture, 596; another 
of Rev. Thomas Myddleton, and 
Arabella his wife, 5985; curious 
epitaphs in churchyard, 599 
Wynn, Henry, anecdotes of his life, 
577. 
Wynn, Sir John, inergates of, 517. 
Wynne, Sir Jobn, aneedotes respects 
ing, 478. 
Wynnstay, a seat in Denbighshire, 
described, anciently denominated 
Watstay. 


Yew Trees, original design of plant. 
ing them in churcb yards, or ceme< 
teries, investigated, 608. 


‘Yale, Elihu, some account of, 6003 


Randles, Miss Elizabeth, a musical 


‘prodigy, 601. ‘ 
Ynis Seiriol, Priestholm, or Puffin 


island, Anglesea, 188. 


Yr Ogo, a vast cavern in Cefn Ogo, 


531. 

Yspytty Jevan, a village in Degbigh- 
shire, hospital for knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem there, 540 _ 
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